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J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


4. |upvex ELuPric 


(OR DOUBLE) 


| SPRING 


N= =ESKIRTS, eae 


Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies Spey ory the length avd breadth of the Land to be the most Sater and 
agreeable ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect and 
ul SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Sxirts are thrown aside as useless. 
They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of povBLR sPRINGs, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lower or bottom rods being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the entire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner porsible, has made the 


“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of evmpression into the smallert possible space, and consequently their unequaled 
comrort to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, and other superior qualities not 
found in any other Skirt, has justified LEADING FasHION MAGAZINE and Options of the Press GENERALLY in universally 
recommending their use to the Ladies, and proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the rrast and oxy article of the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are saperior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 

FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLD THROUUHOUT the UniTep States and ELSEWHEKE. 
SOLE ownecns of PATENT aud EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WHESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N. B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘DupLex” have the red ink 
Stamp, viz.— 
“ 3. W. BRADLEY'S 
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DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRINGS 


upon the Walstbands. Also, notice that every hoop will admit of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealing or 
proving that there are Two Springs (or Duplex) braided together therein, which is the sucrer of their flexibility and strength 
a combination not to be found ia any other Skirt. 


FLORENCE 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 


Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 








141 Washington Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

630 Chestnut Street, Philad-Iiphia. 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
28 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 13 Lake Street, Fimira, N. Y. 

43 Public square, Cleveland. 106 Fourth Street, Loutsville, Ky. 
88 Baltimore Street, Bal:imore. 6 Unton Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


27 North Pennsylvania &t., Indtanapolis. 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., *yracuse, N.Y. 
Cor. Jeff and Woodward Avenues, Detroit. | 29 State Street, Rochester. N.Y. 





1Lt Montgomery Street, San Francisca. 54 North Fifth Street, St. Louts. 
372 to 376 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 303 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. , 88 Genesee Street, Utica, N. ¥. 


! re WVorcestcr, Mass. 
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A PLEASURE PARTY. 
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A PLEASURE PARITY. 





BATHING DRESSES. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress of scarlet flannel, trimmed with 4 plaiting of black flannel, bound with white braid. The pants are 
full, and have elastic bands on the edge in order to confine thera to the leg. The dress is made with a yoke, and per- 
— loose, being caught into the waist by means of a scarlet belt, The cap is of oiled silk, trimmed with scarlet and 

lack, 


Fig. 2.—Dress of scarlet and black bathing cloth. The long gored palet‘t is turned up with scarlet flannel cut in 
scallops and edged with black braid. The hair is covered with an oiled silk cap, trimmed with scariet. The hat is 
of black glazed cloth, trimmed with scarlet. 
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NEW EVENING DRESSES.—(See Description, Fashion Department.) 








NEW EVENING DRESSES.—(See Description, Fashion Department.) 





FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white erépe, worked with pearl beads and trimmed with a long cordon of green leaves. The 
inside trimming is formed of tulie and searlet berries. 
Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white crépe, with diadem front, ornamented with a plait of scarlet velvet and white flowers. 


Fig. 3. : Fig. 4. 





Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white crépe, trimmed with white er‘pe flowers and green leaves. The back of the bonnet is 
covered with a fall of bloude lace, which is caught below the chin with a white flower. 

Fig. 4—Bonnet of brown crépe, worked with amber, and trimmed with a bunch of Bismarck-colored flowers. 
Brown ribbon strings are tied under the chin, and a scarf of black and white lace is caught by an amber-colored 


flower. 
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Patterns for Bead-Work 
Description, Work Department.) 


CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


(See 





To be sewed on black braid. These trimmings are very much in yogue for dresses and sacks. 
~-oo 














Patterns for Bead-Work. 
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Materials.—White cashmere, gold-colored cloth, fine black sewing-silk, fine twisted cord—yeliow and black—two 
tassels and lining. 


The foundation is white, ornamented with sixteen medallions in gold cloth, and between these a little ornament 
of fine black silk. The lining is of white silk, with a hem half an inch broad at the upper part, sixteen and a half 
inches kigh, and twenty-four inches wide; and at the under part where both materials are joined they are drawn over 
a round covered piece of card-board three inches in diameter, which is also lined with silk, ornamented in the middle 
with a running button-hole stitch. Run two cords in the upper hem, thirty-two inches in length, in opposite directions, 
to draw. The ends are of yellow or gold silk, with black beads. The medallions may be sewn on with butten-hole 
stitch. The inner ornament is a kind of chain-stitch. This would also make a very pretty work-bag. 19 








FANCY BELTS. 


Fig. 1, 





Fig. 1 —Fancy belt, embroidered with seed bugles. The edge is cut in points bound with velvet, and finished with 
large bugles and beads. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Another style of belt, braided and worked with bugles. The edge is fancifully cut and ornamented with 
jet pendents, . 
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ORNAMENT FOR THE NECK. 


CROSS, IN CARD AND BEADS. 





FANCY BELT. 


with a deep fringe of bugles aud beads. 
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Formed of belting, ornamented with beads and bugles, and finished 
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Materials.—Narrow velvet, perforated 
card, beads, and sewing-silk, 


Cur perforated card in the shape of the 
design shown in the engraving. Two 
corresponding pieces of each shape will 
be needed, which. should be ornamented 
according to the design, with beads, then 
placed on each side of the velvet and 
stitched upon it with silk. The velvet is 
also dotted over with beads. 








Patterns for Bead-Work. 








Design to be Worked with Braid and Beads on Sacks and Cloaks. 
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GODEY’S 
Hays Book and atlaguzine 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1867. 





“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Louis A. Gover, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


(Continued from page 508.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Sydney entered the supper-room, 
with Lulu in his arms, Miss Lambert was 
standing at the back of her chair, discussing 
volubly to her hostess of the ‘*loveliest’’ 
Parisian wedding-dress she had examined at 
the rooms of a fashionable mantua-maker, 
that day. 

**You can imagine—you, who have such 
perfect taste yourself—you can conceive bet- 
ter than I can describe what must be the effect 
of the point-lace flounces looped over this 
superb skirt, with the darlingest, most perfect 
tuberoses you ever beheld. I mean to have 
the counterpart of this toilet when I make 
Mr. Nameless the happiest of men. You could 
absolutely fancy that you inhaled the perfume 
of my favorite flowers, so life-like were they.”’ 

Sydney sickened at the words, and the 
penetrating, cloying odor diffused through 
the dining-room, as it had been through the 
parlor. 

“It must have been very handsome!’’ was 
Kate’s politely commonplace repiy. ‘We 
are waiting for you, my dear!’’ 

Few phrases are more meaningless than the 
conventional ‘‘ My dear,’’ with which wedded 
couples of long-standing are aceustomed to 
address one another. But this did not slip 
from Kate’s lips from force of habit. Sydney 
understood that she used it for a specific pur- 
pose; that while it was to convey no tone of 
affection to his ear, it was to serve as a bar- 
rier against inconvenient inquiries or awk- 





ward reserve—in short, that what she had 
witnessed less than half an hour ago was to 
be as if it never had been, while the blue eyes 
looked so soft, and were, in reality, so cruel, 
were upon their every look and action. 

Before they quitted the table, he was actu- 
ally tempted to admit the supposition that 
she must have been misled by the flickering 
blaze, as to the position in which she had 
lately beheld him, while Rita, skilful dissem- 
bler as she was herself, was morally certain 
that this was so. Kate was more gracious 
than usual to her guest, even pressing her to 
prolong her visit, and when assured that stern 
necessity drew the reluctant Rita from her 
present delightful quarters, ‘‘ hoping for a 
repetition of the favor, some time during the 
winter.”’ 

“You will be down stairs soon, will you 
not ?’’ coaxed the hypocritical charmer, when 
Mrs. Bentley called to Lulu that she must go 
to bed. ‘‘I have had a horrible turn of the 
vapors this afternoon, and when I went to 
Sydney for consolation, what do you think he 
said f’’ 

‘*T am sure I do not know.’’ Kate was 
stooping to take the child in her arms, and 
spoke carelessly. 

‘Why, instead of sympathy, I was treated 
to a lecture—a scathing one, too!’’ with a 
reminiscent shrug which Sydney understood ; 
‘‘a regular scolding for my childishness 
and morbid notions and general unlikeness 
to his nonpareil of a wife. If I didn’t love 
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you so dearly myself, I should soon learn to 
hate you—you are so constantly held up as 
an example for the humble imitation of my 
imperfect self. You never have the blues, he 
says.’’ 

‘*Very seldom,’’ answsved Kate, making 
another effort to get out of the room. 

Rita was at her heels. ‘‘This is my last 
night here, remamber! and I have seen so 
much less of you than I hoped I should do 
when I accepted your kind invitation, that I 
leave with a sense of disappointment. I 
mean to devote this evening, or, so much of 
it as you can spare for me, to getting ac- 
quainted with you. Mr. Bentley tells me he 
has an engagement out.’’ 

Sydney did not stare at this unblushing 
fabrication. He was stolid beyond the capa- 
city of feeling her covert insults. 

**I must ask your indulgence for fifteen or 
twenty minutes,’’ said Kate, composedly. 
**Lulu will suffer no one excepting myself to 
put her to bed. When she is asleep I will 
come to you. Please amuse yourself as you 
like until then.’’ 

Rita pursued Sydney into the library, when 
the coast was clear. He leoked around an- 
grily as she rustled in, and removed his hat 
from his head, He was selecting some cigars 
from a drawer full of dainty Habaijias, and 
refilling his pocket-case, prior to going out. 

**Don’t be alarmed, or vicious!’’ said Rita, 
in her sweetest manner. ‘I hav’n’t come to 
torment you before your time. I only want 
to ask if you are not now convinced that I 
was in the right; that your wife either didn’t 
see, or that she doesn’t care ?’’ 

‘‘She would not have subjected herself to 
your contemptuous or pitying regards, had 
she seen and heard all that passed, even if 
the knowledge thus gained had afflicted her 
beyond the powers of endurance of an ordi- 
nary woman.”’ 

Another shrug, and a curl of the amused 
lips. ‘* Que c’est dréle! this determination to 
be miserable—this persistency in remaining 
uncomfortable! I thought you were one of 
my kind. You needn’t say, ‘Heaven forbid!’ 
as I see you are longing to do.. I mean simply 
that I gave you credit for more philosophy, 
for a disposition to take life by the smoothest 
handle it presents, and not dash yourself 
against the jagged edges. I should not be 
surprised if your intention at this instant 
were ‘> atone for your latest pevcadillo by an 





hour spent upon your knees in the matrimo- 
nial confessional. Eh ?’’ 

Sydney lighted a cigar, and walked out of 
the apartment without answering. 

Rita did not speak until she heard the clang 
of the front door behind him. Then her fea- 
tures were distorted by rage and mortification. 
She struck her closed fist upon the marble 
mantel with such force that the tender flesh 
bore the dark mark of the blow for weeks 
afterward. ‘'The pitiful coward! the great, 
foolish baby! I would never have wasted a 
single round upon him had I suspected of 
what stuff he was really made! I am glad 
he didn’t propose to me when he was a bache- 
lor. I should unquestionably have accepted 
him and made myself miserable for the re- 
mainder of my days. Fancy my being tied 
for life to such a milksop! He is gloriously 
handsome, though! If he belonged to me, I 
would put him into a glass case as a parlor 
ornament !’’ 

She could swear and vow to herself that 
she rejoiced in her fortunate escape from the 
fate she pretended to believe would have been 
hers, had her girlish wishes been fulfilled, but 
she was intensely chagrined at her failure; 
asbamed of the undignified issue of her grand 
siege. She had never enjoyed an ‘‘affair’’ 
more. The unexampled facilities offered her 
for carrying it on had precluded the necessity 
of laborious intriguing on her part, and the 
partner to the interesting pastime was well 
worth the trouble of catching. But the most 
pungent and flavorous sauce to her pleasure 
had been the idea that she was undermining 
that love and respect f. ‘sis wife which had 
grown into a proverb among the fast men and 
women of her set. 

I, the writer of this latter-day chronicle, am 
too thorough-going a utilitarian to enter ap- 
preciatingly into the spirit of a flirtation with 
a man already married. If I must be alto- 
gether candid, I confess to an old-fashioned 
prejudice that bids me distrust the moral 
principle, along with the kindliness of nature 
of her who indulges her vanity at the risk of 
her own reputation and another’s peace of 
mind, I am a dear lover of fair play, and 
when two celibate coquettes engage each 
other in a test-duel, I may have my private 
opinion of the good taste and delicacy of the 
exhibition, but I do not trouble myself with 
fears and misgivings as to the consequences 
of the affray. If either party comes to grief 
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in the sequel, it is only a matter of individual 
hurt, and the odds are greatly in favor of the 
supposition that the worsted combatant de- 
serves all that he or she got, and a scratch or 
two more. If the mock fight results in the 
enslavement of both, Hymen steps in deco- 
rously and winds up the affair to the satis- 
faction of the world at large and the (present) 
delectation of the pair most nearly interested 
in the ceremony. But this careless or mali- 
cious infringement upon the solemn rights of 
another, and that other an unoffending sister, 
is dead contrary to my code of morals, and, I 
may as well add, religion. If Gop has ordained 
marriage as the highest state of earthly feli- 
city, and His solemn ‘‘Let not man put 
asunder!’’ warned off the sacrilegious touch 
from the repository of wedded loves, the con- 
duct of those who vote flirting with single 
men—or women—an insipid entertainment in 
comparison with the triumph and excitement 
of a so-called Platonic affaire with the hus- 
band or wife of somebody else, is more than 
‘‘imprudent”’ or ‘‘ equivocal.’’ It is a deli- 
berate sin against the Divine Law, even 
though the intimacy never transcend the 
limits of what a lax fashionable public opin- 
ion calls propriety. 

Rita Lambert had ruined the peace of Syd- 
ney Bentley’s household as effectually as if 
she had eloped with the husband and father, 
and set the town to ringing with the scandal 
the guilty pair had brought down upon two 
honorable families. And those who have 
marked her course to this point, will acqui- 
esce in the assertion that wounded vanity and 
womanly pique had more to do with averting 
this disaster than compassion for the injured 
wife—far more than had virtue or delicacy. 

She spent the evening rather dully for one 
whose greatest delight in life was to create and 
to experience a ‘‘sensation.’’ Kate’s work- 
basket stood ready to her hand, and in the in- 
tervals of conversation her needle was active. 
She did not exert herself to talk, yet her guest 
had no just occasion to complain of her taci- 
turnity. There was little in common between 
them, and the two minds were so opposite in 
mould and tone, that their range of topics was 
circumscribed. At nine o’clock Rita excused 
herself from sitting up later upon the plea of 
a ‘‘sleepy headache,’’ and betook herself to 
her dormitory, where, let us hope, her dreams 
were more innocent than the meditations of 
her waking hours. 





Kate’s hands fell nerveless, her calm fea- 
tures darkened convulsively when her abhor- 
rent companion was gone. She was like one 
who, scared by a vision of tempest or fire, 
awakes to find the imperfect yet horrid fancy 
exceeded by the real danger encompassiag 
her. She had said, ‘‘I will know all!’’ and 
now that the extent of that terrible ‘all’ 
opened up to her realization, she was stricken 
with dumb paralysis at the revelation. Step 
by step she forced herself to contemplate the 
truth. Sydney had never loved her as he did 
this fair, false creature who had stolen treach- 
erously into her home. Conscience inter- 
posed here. 

‘*Whom you invited hither to tempt him 
to sin—to do this wicked wrong against vir- 
tue and yourself. If they have committed it, 
are your skirts clear? Are you not, in a 
great and comprehensive sense, your hus- 
band’s keeper?’’ The smart of the telling 
blow moved the numbed spirit to sentiency. 

‘Constancy which cannot withstand the 
glozing arts of a bold, bad woman is not worth 
having !’’ she uttvved, audibly. ‘‘ From this 
hour he is ao uustand of mine! He has 
chosen his path. Let him walk in it. His 
sin be upon his own head—not mine!’’ 

For three dreary, formal, wretched days, 
the hollow seeming of polite intercourse went 
on between the alienated pair. They sat 
at the same board, and in the presence of 
the servants talked together upon indifferent 
subjects, as if the one torturing subject were 
not gnawing in the mind of each. Sydney 
still went through the routine of asking every 
morning if he could serve her in any way, 
and Kate returned a sentence of acknowledg- 
ment, accepting or declining his offer. He 
still sent home from the markets the delica- 
cies he knew she preferred, and she studied 
his taste in the preparation of her bills of 
fare. For all else that could have told that 
they were not strangers, or chance fellow- 
lodgers in the same house, each might have 
been ignorant of the other’s character and 
name. 

The fourth evening Sydney appeared in the 
snug sewing-room, where Kate now sat habit- 
ually from tea until bedtime, unless there 
were calls for her below. She looked up in 
surprise, not agitation, at the uncommon oc- 
currence of a visit from him to her sanctum; 
set a chair forward for him, and, without re- 
suming her seat, awaited the expression of 
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his wishes with the deferential mien of a 
housekeeper who attended upon her master’s 
commands, 

** You will oblige me by sitting down,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I prefer to stand. I shall not detain 
you many minutes.’’ 

She bowed slightly and obeyed. 

He took up his position upon the opposite 
side of her work-table, resting the knuckles 
of his left hand hard upon the top of it. ‘‘Do 
not let me interrupt your sewing !’’ 

Again she complied with his request, setting 
stitch after stituh with clock-work regularity. 

**T would not have intruded upon your 
privacy, had there not existed imperative 
reasons for my seeking this interview,’’ he 
continued, in the forced, dry tone he had 
before used. ‘‘I am here to communicate to 
you the details of a plan which has been 
agreed upon this day by my father and my- 
self. You are aware that we of our firm are 
the largest tea importers in this city, and in 
order to carry on our business successfully, 
we found it expedient, many years ago, to es- 
tablish a branch of our house, forwarding 
merchants, in Shanghai, China. We have 
reason to suspect gross mismanagement on 
the part of our agents there. It is thought 
best that one of the firm should sail immedi- 
ately to investigate these disorders and rectify 
tem, if practicable. I hav offered to go. 
‘She vessel will sail to-morrow at noon. I 
have made arrangements that will, I hope, 
secure your comfort during my absence. My 
sather will provide you with whatever funds 
you wish. I have directed him to pay over 
to you, monthly, the sum we now exyend for 
housekeeping and other family expenses, and 
as much more as you need. I beg that you 
will not hesitate to draw freely upon the 
amount deposited in his care. It is for your 
use alone; subject only to your order. One 
of the clerks from our office, a steady, trusty 
fellow, will occupy a room in this house at 
night, that you may not feel yourself unpro- 
tected in the event of alarm from sickness or 
any other cause. I hope, moreover, that you 
will invite some lady, a relative or friend, 
whomsoever you like, to live with you.” 

The cold sweat was pressed in great glo- 
bules through every pore of Kate’s body ; her 
fingers were like frozen clay, but they kept 
up their mechanical motion, and the stitches 
they fashioned were still minute and even, 
although the face bent over them was livid. 





Sydney cleared his throat before recom- 
mencing. ‘‘I leave with less unwillingness 
because Lulu is rapidly regaining health and 
strength. Ihave but one favor to ask of you. 
You may refuse it if you consider it unrea- 
conable, and I shall not murmur. Let me 
hear, now and then, of her. You can send 
me a few lines under your own hand, or if 
this will be an imposition upon your time, a 
message in my father’s letters, telling me that 
you are both well, will answer the same 
purpose.’’ 

A dead silence. In the pulseless stillness 
of the room could be heard the hiss of the 
taut silk, as it was drawn through the fabric 
in the wife’s hand, the faint buzz of the gas- 
light overhead. 

The dry, strained voice took up the word 
again. ‘‘If there is anything else which you 
would like to have attended to before my de- 
parture, you will greatly oblige me by men- 
tioning it now. My preparations have been 
made in such haste, it is very possible that I 
inay have omitted something of importance. 
It is my sincere wish to leave nothing undone 
that could contribute to your welfare and 
happiness.’’ He stopped short—arrested by 
a change in the aspect of the figure opposite, 
a quiver, like the tremor of a tree before the 
breaking of a storm; a visible variation in 
the shuttle-like motion of the hand; a lower 
droop of the head. He thought her impulse 
had been to interrupt him by some cérrec- 
tion or suggestion. The movement, slight, 
scarcely discernible save by eyes sharpened, 
as were his, by love and suffering, seemed to 
him to signify dissent, to negative his closing 
words. 

If the face had not been so studiously 
averted, he would have seen a singular smile 
wring the lips—a desolate wintry contortion, 
more foreign to joyousness than weeping 
would have been. The mouth moved too, in 
syllabic utterance, but the whisper was inau- 
dible. The word formed by the stirred mus- 
cles was the one he had just used. 

‘“‘Happiness !’? Then, she gathered up her 
forces and was mistress of herself once more. 
“Thank you! I have no amendments to 
suggest. I have no doubt that the arrange- 
ments you have already made will be aito- 
gether satisfactory. How long shall you 
probably be absent?”’ Lest he should im- 
agine that she felt any personal anxiety in 
his reply, she looked up and showed him 
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features pale but still—stillness that was 
tranquillity itself compared with the disquiet 
of those that met her view. 

There were beads of agony upon his fore- 
head ; a cadaverous line had supplanted his 
habitually clear complexion; his eyes were 
hollow aud large, 2ad the hand he raised, 
instinctively to hide the twitching mouth 
shook as with an ague. He was suffering 
dreadfully. Kate could not disbelieve this, 
but had he not deserved it all? Was he not 
the destroyer of her happiness—a trafitor, liar, 
and hypocrite? She set these counts promi- 
nently in order before her mind, and her 
courage augmented in the review. 

‘That is altogether uncertain.” 

‘*Excuse me. I should not havegsked the 
question.”’ 

‘You had a perfect right to do it. If I 
knew anything about it myself, I would not 
hesitate to reply decidedly as to the length of 


my stay.’’ 
Kate picked up her needle and took a dozen 
careful stitches. ‘‘I hope you will have a 


comfortable voyage. It is unfortunate that 
you should be obliged to sail in winter.’’ 

Sydney caught at the shadowy objection. 
**Do you disapprove of this step? Does it 
seem to you precipitate? If you think it ill- 
advised, I can reconsider the matter.’’ 

‘*By no means. I approve of the scheme 
so far as I comprehend it. You could not 
wait until spring, since, as you have said, 
your presence is required in \ne foreign house. 
What can I do towards geiting you ready? 
What shall I pack ?’’ 

‘“‘Nothing. You are very kind, but I will 
not trouble you. I have put up all that J am 
likely to need.”’ 

Kate went on with the work she had offered 
to lay aside. Her manner said plainly that 
she regarded the conference closed. 

Sydney lingered. He had laid hold of the 
tall back of an antique chair, and the fingers 
seemed to be one with the carved wood, so 
tight was their clutch. 

‘*One word !’’ His tone was less firm and 
more husky. ‘‘i cannot leave you without 
attempting to qualify the impression made 
upon your mind by the scene you witnessed 
accidentally last Friday night.’’ If he had 
expected to see her wince at the allusion, he 
was mistaken. She was entirely prepared 
for what followed the falter in voice and 
bearing. 





** And J wish to confirm your opinion that 
my intrusion was accidental,’’ she answered, 
unmoved. ‘‘I did not know there was any 


‘one in the parlor when I pushed back the 


doors.”’ 

Sydney put aside this needless explanation 
without note. ‘‘I have been culpable enough, 
heaven knows! have sinned too deeply in 
some respects to hope for your pardon. But 
in this one instance, I was less in fault than 
appearances warranted you in believing. You 
saw the worst. If you had not lost faith in 
me before, I might be able to clear myself 
from this new and most injurious suspicion. 
I can only declare upon the word of a man 
who feels that this may be the last and only 
opportunity ever granted him for setting him- 
self right in the estimation of one whom he 
honors and respects more than all the world 
beside—that, from the hour in which I first 
knew you, no one else has ever disputed 
your place in my heart. In spirit and in let- 
ter I have been true to you. Ido not expect 
you to credit this wholly now. Your confi- 
dence in me has been too rudely shaken to 
allow this. But something within me tells me 
that the time may come when it will comfort 
you to remember what I have just said, when 
you will do my affection for you tardy jus- 
tice—but it will be justice. I shouid be con- 
tent to wait—only time passes so slowly !”’ 

He was forgetting himself, and he paused to 
collect hissenses. His next sentence sounded 
both timid and formal. It might have been 
the effect of embarrassment induced by his 
wife’s freezing silence. Kate believed it the 
restraint put upon speech by conscious guilt. 

‘No other woman has ever heard from me 
a syllable denoting disloyalty to you.”’ 

Her eyes flashed scornfully. There was no 
longer any flutter in her demeanor. She sat 
haughtily ereot, her eyes bent upon her ever- 
lasting stitching, the glittering needle and its 
whip of crimson silk darting in and out of 
Lulu’s Cashmere cloak. The mother was for- 
ever at work for her idol. 

‘* Will you not promise me to recollect this, 
when I am gone, Kate ?”’ 

The cry of anguish drew forth the late re- 
ply. ‘*Why should I, Sydney? I am not 
angry with you or with her! I learned no- 
thing that night. The shock was not what 
you suppose it to have been. I knew all 
before; knew that she was an earlier love 
than I, and that her old supremacy was re- 
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established. I do believe you would have 
been faithful to me if you could. But it was 
notin your nature. With you, the affections 
are stronger than principle. It is often so. 
Women are very artful, and men—most men 
——are very weak. Let it pass! No good can 
come of raking the fire into a fiercer glow. If 
we would part friends—and there is no rea- 
son why we should not—it is unwise and 
unkind to refer to this subject. A volume 
of protestations to the contrary would not 
convince me that I am in error. You are 
acting prudently—most judiciously—in quit- 
ting the country for a few: ionths, or years, 
as the case shall require. While I live, and 
our outward relations remain unchanged, you 
can never be more to her than you are now. 
The width of half the globe cannot put us— 
you and me—further apart than we already 
are in heart and in interests. A prolonged 
absence is best for us both, and if you will 
make it long enough, it is the surest means 
for the attainment of a desirable end.’’ 

He made an impetuous step toward her. 
**Kate Can it be my wife who so coolly de- 
crees our separation! who designates the 
step by which a divorce is to be attained! A 
divorce! Think of it! For us, who once 
loved one another so well!’’ 

**Once!’’ with the dreary gleam that had 
broken up the dead calm of her features 
awhile before. ‘‘Once is not now! It is the 
initial step that counts in the dissolution of 
the marriage tie, as im-everything else in this 
world. That step J did not take!’’ 

This, their last private interview, ended 
there. The house was in a bustle all the 
next forenoon. Mrs. Bentley, Mrs. Risley, 
Eliza, and Anna, were there to assist in get- 
ting the voyager ready, and finding his one 
trunk packed and strapped, and that he had 
himself gone down town to settle a few part- 
ing matters with his father, the four discon- 
solate relatives sat themselves down to ‘‘ keep 
up poor Kate’s spirits’’ by keeping their own 
down to the lowest possible ebb. Paler than 
any ghost, every nerve in her kead tingling 
with keenest pain, she whom they meant 
to console was the most composed member of 
the family party. 

‘*Just as I always said!’’ remarked Eliza, 
when her mother, after the wont of mild 
elderly ladies whose tears lie very near the 
surface, aud whose hearts are so soft that the 
wounds inflicted by unkind fortune close up 





with comfortable rapidity, complimented her 
daughter-in-law upon her ‘‘ amazing strength 
of mind,’’ and ‘‘command of her feelings,’’ 
and wished, sniveiiingly, that she ‘‘ was mis- 
tress of her emotions, but this parting would 
kill her—she knew it would! she had a pre- 
sentiment that she was not long for this worid ; 
but she had hoped to die in her nest, with all 
her children about her, and to think that 
Sydney, the only boy she had left to her old 
age, and the best son a mother ever had, 
should’*—regular break-down and general 
unintelligibility. 

‘*Just as I always said!’’ said the acute 
Eliza. ‘*‘There is nothing more deceptive 
than appearances, particularly where newly- 
married people are concerned. A hot begin- 
ning is almost sure to have a cold ending. 
Kate’s supernatural self-command reminds 
me of the story of the man who said he 
thought his wife so sweet during the honey- 
moon that he wanted to eat her up, and he 
had been sorry ever since that he had not 
done it!’’ 

Mrs. Bentley tittered through her tears. 
‘* How very funny you are, my dear! She is 
the best company I know, Katie, love, when 
one is depressed. She has such a flow of 
spirits !’’ 

Eliza was not tu be diverted from her pur- 
pose by sugared crums of compliment. 

‘*As I was saying, this excessive billing 
and cooing for a few weeks, invariably sub- 
sides into the iciest sort of friendly regard 
when the weeks have grown into years. The 
devoted wife sheds fewer tears over her hus- 
band’s departure for the world’s end than she 
once poured forth over his absenting himself 
for three hours frem the heaven of her pre- 
sence.’’ 

Kate had learned long since to pay no 
apparent regard to the needles and pins which 
tumbled from Eliza’s dry, purplish lips as 
rapidly as did the frogs, spiders, and scor- 
pions, from the rosy mouth of the bad little 
girl in the fairy tale. The sharp spinster 
made so many passes at her nearest and 
dearest of kin, that it would have been mira- 
cnlous had she, in every instance, failed to 
touch a vulnerable point. This one went 
straight home to the sorest spot of Kate’s 
heart, but her face grew no whiter—that 
could hardly have been—and she could smile 
without essaying areply. Eliza did not relish 
replies as a general thing. She preferred to 
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feel that she had routed her enemy pro-tem- 
pore, foot and horse; demolished what she 
had struck, root and branch. A notable ex- 
ception to the rest of her sex, she wag never 
satisfied without having the last word. Grant 
her that, and she was benignant—for her. 

Noon drew on apace, and Sydney came in 
with his father to say that he must be gone 
within the hour. His wife had provided a 
bountiful luncheon, and the family discussed 
it in full conclave. Mrs. Risley only, of the 
ladies, noticed that Kate could not eat a 
mouthful, inability she covered cleverly by 
atte. tion to the wants of others. Sydney’s 
corresponding lack of appetite was commented 
upon pityingly by his mother, lovingly by 
Anna, and sourly by Eliza. 

*‘ Are you sea-sick in anticipation ?’’ asked 
the latter. ‘‘If I were in your place, I would 
reserve my display of sentimentai qualmish- 
ness until it was beyond my power to get a 
civilized meal. You can pine then, at your 
leisure, without losing such oysters and quails 
as these. And the sheep’s eyes you have been 
stealing at Kate ever since you sat down are 
all thrown away. She has been telling us 
how resigned she is to yourdeparture. You 
never did a more sensible thing, if we are to 
believe her. Rita Lambert, now, would re- 
turn your love-sick glances with compound 
interest, but your wife is made of different 
metal.’’ 

“T am thankful that she is!’’ spoke up 
Sydney, boldly and fervently. 

Eliza peaked her eyebrows fretfully. ‘‘Hey- 
day! What has happened? Have you quar- 
relled with /a belle Margarita, or is that a bit of 
flummery intended for Kate’s benefit, a sweet- 
meat which she can roll under her tongue 
while you are away’? You wouldn’t derive 
much consolation from the process, let me tell 
you, Mrs. Sydney Bentley, if you had met 
them as I did, one moonlight night a fort- 
night ago, walking arm-in-arm, he staring 
down into her eyes, she staring up into his, 
like a couple of enamored calves !’’ 

**T do not recollect it,’’ began her brother. 

“Of course not! I didn’t expect you to 
see so insignificant a personage as I am. But 
I saw you! Moreover, I passed so close to 
you that I could hear every word you said. 
I heard you talking about some ‘ uncongenial 
union,’ and she sighed dolefully in reply. It 
is just as well that he should go to the anti- 
podes, Kate. I quite agree with you on that 
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head. The whole town is ringing with talk 
about his revived flirtation, and people wonder 
how you can stand by and suffer it.’’ 

“It is high time your were off, my boy!’’ 
said old Mr. Bentley, hastily. 

He dared not incense the little black dog 
by rebuking his owner’s slanderous tongue, 
but he noted the crimson that dyed Sydney’s 
brow, and the spark that shot up wrathfully 
in his eye at this outrageously indelicate and 
unfeeling speech, and he brought up the con- 
versation ‘‘all standing.’’ Not a muscle of 
Kate’s countenance quivered at the new at- 
tack. Eliza could divulge nothing which 
could affect her, for the wife knew more than 
the sister’s most uncharitable imaginings had 
ever pictured. What difference could her 
silly revelations make in a destiny already 
black as midnight ? 

The leave-takings were quickly over. Mo- 
ther and sisters wept profusely, Mrs. Bentley 
and Eliza, who were to accompany Sydney to 
the wharf, shedding as many tears as the 
others. Lulu cried loudly, clinging to her 
father’s neck, and protesting that he should 
not go. Old Mr. Bentley blew his nose re- 
peatedly, and the two servant girls buried 
their faces in their aprons after saying ‘‘fare- ° 
well’’ to their kind master. Kate, dry-eyed 
and unhysterical, moved about the group, 
putting on Mrs. Bertley’s cloak; restoring 
the cane her father-in-law had let fall; tight- 
ening the buckles that bound Sydney’s travel- 
ling-shawl, life-preserver, and telescope into 
a compact bundle, and herself coaxing Lulu 
from the arms that could not voluntarily re- 
lease her. 

‘*Take her up-stairs, Bessie! Mamma will 
come to you pretty soon now, love,’’ she said 
to nurse and child, as she opened the door to 
allow the former to make her exit with her 
shrieking charge. 

Turning back toward the centre of the 
room, she was met by her husband. He 
caught her in an embrace that threatened 
suffocation, straining her to his breast so 
closely that the mighty throbbings of his 
heart shook her from head to foot, and kissed 
her wildly once, twice, thrice, with an irre- 
pressible sob, conveying to her ear alone, his 
anguished farewell. 

**My wife! my wife !’’ 

When he let her go he looked at and spoke 
to no one else, but rushed from the room and 
house. Mrs. Risley and Anna followed him 
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tothedoor. They had not thought it singular 
that Kate had declined going down to the 
vessel, although Eliza had exclaimed at it as 
unnatural and unwifelike, and Mrs. Bentley 
had plaintively wondered that ‘‘she did not 
want to see the last of her husband.’’ Being 
,women of refinemert, no less than warmth of 
feeling, the younger sisters sympathized with 
the shrinking from a public display of grief— 
the disinclination to make a spectacle of her- 
self and her emotions for the edification of 
the gaping crowd upon the quay, which they 
imagined influenced the wife’s refusal to be 
one of the carriage-party. 

They were surprised, aud disposed to be in- 
dignant, however, that she did not appear in 
the hall or at the window as the carriage 
drove off, and sorry for Sydney when his last 
sad, wistful look at his home was not repaid 
by another glimpse of her, by a loving nod or 
a kiss flung after him that he might thence- 
forward connect with that parting view. 
They exchanged meaning glances respecting 
the omission as they lost sight of the vehicle 
at the corner, looks of disapprobation and 
dawning resentment at the slight offered their 
beloved brother, that gave way to serious 

‘concern and tenderest pity when they re- 
turned to the parlor and found Kate in a dead 
faint upon the floor. She had not stirred an 
inch from the spot where her husband had 


left her. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 


Curxine has only private selfish aims, and 
sticks at nothing which may make them suc- 
ceed. Discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon. Cunning is a kind of short- 
sightedness, that discovers the minutest ob- 
jects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to discover things at a distance. Discretion, 
the more it is discovered, gives a greater au- 
thority to the person who possesses it. Dis- 
cretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of life; Cunning is a 
kind of instinct, that only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfare. Discretion 
is only found in men of strong sense and good 
understanding: Cunning is often to be met 
with even in brutes, and in persons who are 
but the fewest removes from them. In short, 
Cunning is only the mimic of Discretion, and 





may pass upon weak men in the same man. 
ner as Vivacity is often taken for Wit, and 
Gravity for Wisdom. 





ROSE ASHES. 


BY ADA ALGERNON,. 


ImPeERtovs presence fills the hours; 
A subtle charm—perchance a tune— 
The voice of May invoking June, 
impels my steps ‘mong honeyed flowers, 


Rejoicing dew, and shading leaves, 
And laughing light, with dainty tread 
Through tangled grass the paths to thread 
And nause beneath the well-known eaves. 


Intrading years and changes flee; 
The glad, bright time is here again ; 
The glad home-voices ring as when 

The heart is overcharged with glee. 


Around the house we dance and sing, 
And shout adown the sloping lane; 
Of furrowed fields and springing grain 

The ambient winds faint odors bring. 


In nests half hidden, now and then, 
Scared chirpings leap from bir@livg throats; 
A horn’s soft music upward floats 

And winds and echoes from the glen. 


Sly gloaming steals athwart our way; 
Night’s ogling shadows glower nigh ; 
But Love’s enchanted lullaby 

Shall keep the goblins all at bay. 


Halcyonian seasons crowd between ; 
The lilac plumes right royally 
Bedeck my leafy canopy ; 

Enthroned I reign a sylvan queen. 


Anon a courteous throng go by, 
With gifts from jewelled wood and lawn; 
Each favor sought I smile upon ; 

A proud yet gracious queen am I. 


But when, amid the scene so gay, 
A loyal subject bends the knee, 
And humbly craves a boon of me, 
I, trembling, think of naught to say. 


At last, in fragrant robes bedight 
Of gorgeous dyes, we flit along; 
Embodied mirth, and love, and song, 
Confused comminglings of delight. 


Ye mock me! Oh, ye mock me! Why 
Your gliding forms no more I clasp? 
Your cunning hands I cannot grasp— 

Ye do not heed my pleading cry! 


Transmuted is the epell-bound hill, 
Hushed is the bird-note minstrelsie ; 
We sport no more in faerie ; 

The rose-Joys die—their ashes fill 


A dell hard by a sunny lea ; 
The soil the heart-dews softly break ; 
And purple blooms shall ever make 
The present pleasures sweeter be. 
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HOW I DIED FOR LOVE, A FOURTH OF JULY SKETCH. 


BY AN OLD FELLOW. 


Tuey are to be pitied, the dwellers in towns, 
who have no country cousins; whose early 
memories enshrine no corn-cribs, and grain- 
ricks, and haymows. They never, in their 
childhood, wondered at the plough’s long, 
straight furrow, or filled their shoes with the 
fresh loam as they trudged after the plough- 
man. Never, in country visits, did they 
tumble over the new-mown hay, and, under 
pretence of work, cause more delay than 
speed to the harvest. And thus they have 
Icat what makes the very prettiest of back- 
grounds to the mental picture, when, in later 
manhood, or among the fifties, we think of 
the long, long ago. 

Country children, to the manor born, at- 
tach no value to such things and scenes. But 
the discoverer of a nest of nuggets, in Eldorado, 
never felt more pleasure than I, a town boy, 
when I stumbled, under the hay-loft, upon a 
nest of hen’s eggs. I have attained many 
prizes since, but none that gave me more 
hearty and innocent pleasure thanthis. Rab- 
bits, squirrels, tortoises, were curious marvels 
to me; and in snakes I saw, awe-struck, so 
many reduplications of the old serpent. Not 
a step could I take, in my visits to uncle in 
the country, which did not wake in me new 
wonder; fill me with delight, or, what is next 
best always, inspire me with terror which 
gave birth to pleasure when it was over—on 
the same principle that every boy feels better 
when his stripes have done smarting. 

My hawbucks of country cousins thought 
me very green. They never could laugh 
enough at me, because I innocently inquired, 
at my earliest visit, whether pork grew on 
trees. Even now they put a malicious em- 
phasis on that barbarous term ‘‘ pork crop,’’ 
which has of late come into use; and they 
declare that I must have invented it. It was 
of no use for me to play off my superior know- 
ledge in town matters upon them. There, on 
the spot, the local lore was the only wisdom. 
They jeered me when I reached the back of 
the old farm-horse, by climbing up the wrong 
side of the animal, and said I was left-handed 
in my feet. In every way they ridiculed and 
flouted at the simple town boy, whom they con- 
sidered verdant ; and who certainly, in ‘‘coun- 





try living and country thinking,’’ either had 
passed in his words and his ideas that step 
beyond the sublime, which is spelt ‘ridi- 
culous,’’ or had failen enough short of it 
to come to the same thing. The boys were 
not, however, bad boys. If they did amuse 
themselves at my expense, they did a great 
deal to amuse me at their own. 

But I liked my Cousin Susan better than 
any boy of them all, or than all the boys to- 
gether. When she laughed at me, it was ina 
good-natured way that implied no superiority. 
And she drew me out to talk, by assenting to 
my assertion that there were things in town 
which could not be learned in a farm-house, 
and which were perhaps quite as well worth 
knowing as the difference botween wheat and 
rye. Girls in the country have a higher ap- 
preciation of town fashions and town boys 
than their brothers have. I don’t undertake 
to say why, but the fact is incontrovertible. 

Of course Cousin Sue received more of my 
attention than her rough brothers did. That 
was natural. And when my sister was my 
companion in my visits, she seemed to have 
a like affinity for her male cousins. 
that was natural, too. If it was not, she 
made a most unnatural union; for she is liv- 
ing with one of them now, in the holy estate 
of matrimony. Our butter and cheese, eggs, 
poultry, and hams, right good all inf their 
kind, come from the dear old homestead, the 
farm where my grandfather lived and died, 
and my father was born. 

But, I must on with my story, if it be a 
story; though I warn you, now, that there is 


Perhaps 


not much romance before you. Cousin Susan 
had her rustic beaux, even in her teens ; and 
they were not quite blind. Indeed, they were 
more than sharp, in regard to her evident 
preference for her town cousin. But, bless 
you, there was nothing in it, nothing at all, 
until it was talked into consequence. The 
rustic belles, too, had their share in the com- 
motion. They could not see why Cousin 
Susan should monopolize all my polite atten- 
tions. So there scun grew up that game of 
teaze, the ripple of which prevents the course 
of true love from running smooth ; and which, 
at the same time, it must be confessed, first 
31 
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makes the stream of any consequence. Sae 
never would have suspected that she cared a 
straw for Cousin John (that’s me, under- 
stand), if all the folk, young and old, had 
not fallen to joking her about ber supposed 
attachment. 

And what did she doin the matter? Just 
what all girls do—she denied the soft im- 
peachment. But, upon every denial, secretly 
consulting her own heart, she grew more and 
more to think that there might be something 
in it after all. Then she redenied it to her- 
self; and still found that, despite her mental 
disclaimer, she had more than a mental weak- 
ness on the subject. She was faint-hearted, 
very, in her silent denials. How do I know? 
No matter, Sir or Madam, Master or Miss, 
whoever you are that ask. Secrets of this 
sort are very sure to come out on some day. 

And then—what a pity that children must 
outgrow, the girls their short frocks and 
pinafores, and the boys their round jackets 
and ruffles!—we began to discover, and Sue 
was the first to find it out, that we were ad- 

cing something beyond mere boy and girl. 
The freedom of our hearty romps and frolics 
diminished, and Sue became Miss Susan. I 
was slow to learn; but, after every interval of 
six months’ absence, I saw more and more 
that she was passing out of the reach of 
boy’s play. I perceived that I must begin to 
approach her more respectfully, and to treat 
her with the deference and respect with which 
young ladies require to be complimented. I 
did so under protest, and took refuge for 
liberties under my claim of cousin. But 
that cbuld not long cozen either of us. 

I think I began to be jealous. Nay, I am 
sure of it. I wondered what she might be 
say ng and doing with those country beaux 
of hers, during my absence in the town. I 
had now advanced to the position of a part- 
ner in my father’s business firm. Perhaps 
the word partner was suggestive. My young 
friends who went into business (this was 
years ago, remember), went, as the fashion of 
those times was, into matrimony also, as if 
that proceeding were a part of the process of 
beginaing life, forsooth! We have changed 
all that; and young people must now wait 
till they have made their fortunes, instead of 
putting on the yoke to pull together. 

As I said, I began to be jealous. When 
everybody was getting married, I felt that I 
ought to be making some demonstrations in 








the same direction. I was impelled with an 
indefinite intention te commit the fashionable 
act of—wisdom or folly, as the case might 
prove. My dreams, if they took on any form 
and distinctness, usually ended in the image 
of my cousin. But she was in the country, 
and I was in the town. I had proposed cor- 
respondence to her. That would have been 
employment. I should have had the excite- 
ment ¢* s-aiting for letters; and, moreover, 
the opportunity to let the outsides be seen, 
and give my friends a pretext for that plea- 
sant rallying which, after all, to boy and girl, 
is one of the chief charms of courtship. But, 
when I said to Susan, one day, ‘‘ Let us write 
to each other,’’ she answered, ‘‘ Why, John ! 
What should we do that for?’’ So, there I was, 
with all my young friends deepin the delight- 
ful excitement of boy-love, and I nothing but 
a cipher among them; a knight without a 
‘faire ladye.’’ I tried a town flirtation or 
two, but the thing did not work; except to 
give me a very bad name, the fame whereof, 
though I did not suspect it, extended even to 
my cousins in the country. 

Puzzled by my lost town love, and—I am 
now old enough to confess the truth—trifled 
with by her, I discovered that if clerks had 
their vocations, the partner in the house had a 
right to his. My father, who had been eying 
my proceedings askance, and who now began 
to fear that I should make a fool of myself, 
or get into habits of trifling and folly, heartily 
seconded my proposition to spend a week at 
the homestead. And I despatched a letter 
to my cousins, naming the day when I should 
enlighten them with my affable presence. 
Those were not the exact words; but what- 
ever the words were, that was the way I felt 
when I wrote them. Puppyish, perhaps— 
but I was only a boy. And, the son of Simp- 
kins, Son & Co.—who could take airs, if not 
he? And especially when he was going down 
to astonish the natives, and to see if those 
rude fellows would dare to laugh at Simpkins, 
Son & Co.! 

My reception at the homestead was hospi- 
table, in most respects all that I could desire. 
But the sons, my cousins, were not over- 
whelmed with my new dignity. They did not 
betray any apprehension of the circumstance 
that I had become a man by letters patent, to 
wit, the circulars and advertisements of the 
new firm of Simpkins, Son & Co. And my 
uncle and aunt actually congratulated me as 
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if I wee but a boy still, under trial in a new 
positic’., snd hoped I would succeed, as if 
there could possibly be any doubt in the 
matter. 

And the girl, my cousin—Cousin Sue—did 
not anticipate my tender of myself, by the 
offer of her own hand and héart, leaving me 
the opportunity of gracious acceptance after 
suitable delay to mark my condescension. 
Indeed, I had not been an hour at the farm 
before I discovered that in those rural pre- 
sincts I was, as when a boy, still less than 
nobody. At home I kept the books, and had 
at least that official dignity. But here! 
Heigh-ho! the place really looked intolerably 
stupid, and I wondered how I could ever 
have been so pleased with it. Cousin Susan 
was actually away from home when I arrived, 
although she knew I was expected. And I 
had the pleasure of seeing her return from a 
ride with one of her country admirers. And 
my jealousy was aggravated by witnessing 
how much more gracefully he assisted her 
to alight than I possibly could have done. 
The old farm horse, my ancient friend, who 
looked demurely over a gate at the dis- 
mounting, winked at me, as much as to say 
**Now there is somebody who is not left- 
handed with his feet!’’ I could have burned 
the barn, and razed the house and ham- 
stringed the horses, and demolished the 
premises generally. I was only a boy, and 
boy love and boy jealousy and folly are in a 
ratio inverse to the years of life. 

But why enlarge on all the particulars of 
my discomfiture, more than half of which I 
now know were in my own imagination? I 
tried the lover-cousin tactics; a strategy as 
old as the existence of blood relationship. In 
that skilful farce, if you are frowned upon as 
lover, you can gracefully fall back on your 
base as cousin, and protest that was all you 
meant, and nothing more. Or, if you are en- 
couraged as lover, you can cut loose from 
your base, and throw yourself boldly forward 
on your independent resources. A word from 
Sue, or a look, would have given me eloquence, 
and opened a new and charming flirtation. 
But the sly beauty was as dumb as an image, 
and distinctly placed me, in all heart matters, 
precisely where I should have stood had we 
met for the first time. She was my cousin. 
And so were her brothers my cousins. And 
the kindred and affinity seemed to make no 
more difference in her case than in theirs. 





Sue and I had played together, and so had 
they and I. Well, the truth was that Cousin 
Susan was complete mistress of the situation, 
and made me feel it too. And yet I had no 
more right to complain or to object than I 
had color or pretext for so doing. 

But, boy-like, I would quarrel with her, and 
I did. And she left the onus of that, too, all 
tome. J lay awake all night after our inter- 
view, and came down as hagyard as a haunted 
man. She must have slept calmly as an in- 
fant. She was fresh as the June roses then 
just in flower; waited on me at breakfast 
with perfect and lady-like ease. AsItookmy 
leave, she hoped I would soon repeat my visit, 
and always keep up the pleasant memories 
of the homestead. I could have bitten her 
had I been a dog, but then I was only a boy, 
and was compelled to digest the venom of 
my spleen; so, you may laugh, most wise 
and sagacious reader— 


“They jest at scars, who never felt a wound.” 


Il. 


‘*T nave written to invite Cousin Susan to 
spend the Fourth with us,’’ said my sister 
Ann. 

‘*She will not come,”’ said I. 

‘‘She will,’’ replied my sister. 

I disputed the point no further, but was 
sure I knew better. How could she come, the 
perjured!—no, not that. I could not make 
that out, for she had never, to my knowledge, 
uttered even a lover’s oath. The faithless !— 
But that count in the indictment would not 
hold either, for there was never any breach of 
faith on her side; and perhaps there was no 
particular faith between us, for either to break. 
But, we had met and parted, and our path- 
ways hence diverged, wide as the poles 
asunder! Were we not henceforth to be 
strangers? Had not the words been spoken, 
which, sundering love, sunder acquaintance ? 
Could we meet again with any degree of com- 
posure? Could we breathe the same atmos- 
phere? All this I said to myself, for I had no 
further revealed my last country experiences 
than to look unutterable thimgs, when Susan’s 
name was mentioned, and to wear generally, 
at home, a visage which seemed a blending of 
the aspect of Bombastes Furioso with that of 
the Knigit of the Ruefal Countenance. 

A glorious day was the Fourth of July, 
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wher we were young. The noisy recommen- 
dation of John Adams was not left to the 
spontaneous and impromptu exercises of the 
younger people. The men took the thing in 
hand, and seconded the town authorities in 
getting up a Fourth worth while. There were 
few municipal appropriations; for our patriots 
had not learned the proficiency with which 
now they thrust their arms into the public 
purse. The consumption of powder and py- 
rotechnics was defrayed by private subscrip- 
tion. In the same way the expense of open 
carriages for Revolutionary veterans and 
distinguished guests was provided for; and 
everybody else paid for his own dinner. 

Of course there must be a military parade, 
and a favorite interlude in the parade was the 
sham fight. And aspecial feature of the sham 
fight was the red Indian. Sometimes we re- 
hearsed Bunker Hill, but that fell into disuse. 
Few liked to personate the British soldiers ; 
and the old Continental militia who defended 
the earthworks had a persistent obstinacy in 
falsifying history, and refusing to retreat. 
They would insist upon fighting the battle, 
not with the result as it was, but as it should 
have been! 

So we usually fell back upon the red In- 
dian; regarding all Indians as Tories, and in 
British pay. To play Indian, too, was such 
a glorious masquerade, and with ochre, brick- 
dust, a horse blanket, and a tuft of feathers, 
so easily got up, and so picturesque! Skir- 
mishing and skulking were such fun! And 
the scalping was managed to a marvel by the 
aid of two or three old wigs, which, like the- 
atrical properties, were changed from hand 
to hand, and from head to head. Every- 
body was delighted with the show, except the 
monarchs of the poultry-yards, who, after the 
Fourth, looked as meek as sheep after shearing 
time, and crowed in a most disconsolate and 
crest-fallen manner. Their pride had gone 
to decorate mock Indians, in a most unabo- 
riginal style. 

The personating of an Indian just fell in 
with the ’Ercles vein into which I had fallen ; 
and I found no difficulty in being detailed as 
one of a tribe whose annals are found no- 
where but in this veritable history. Cousin 
Sue arrived in the midst of the preparations. 
I longed for a scene; but in she came, quiet, 
easy, unconstrained; and treated me as natu- 
rally and pleasantly as if we were just in 
from a remp in the garden, and were aged, 





respectively, ten and twelve. I could have 
scalped her (metaphorically) for her. calm 
indifference as to me, and her evident plea- 
sure in what she expected to see of the won- 
ders of Fourth-of-July-celebrating. 

She gave herself at once to the work of 
assisting to equip Cousin John. Her fair 
fingers applied the ochre to my cheeks, and 
introduced an original dash or two of black 
to give me the true ferocious .spect. She 
fitted up my headdress, and took a comb out 
of her own head to fasten it, with pins from 
her own waist. My heart was fluttering under 
these manipulations, and my face out redden- 
ing the red ochre; while Sue was as uncon- 
cerned as if she had been dressing a doll-baby. 
When I was pronounced all right, with the 
sententious addition, ‘‘hands can't better 
you,’’ she stood off and admired me, her eyes 
dancing with laughter. I put on my horridest 
Narragansett look, flourished my pine toma- 
hawk, gave aright ferocious yell, and bounded 
out of the door to join my companions at the 
rendezvous. But for the escape of the steam 
of my wrath and vexation in this extra per- 
formance, I should have died. 

In the very fury and excitement of my mind, 
I made a most extravagant and delectable 
Indian; whooping, hiding, scalping, skulk- 
ing, so desperately, that I bore off the palm 
from all my compeers. I thought Sue was 
looking on and admiring me, of course, but 
through all the parade and mock engagement 
I never once caught sight of her. I learned 
afterward that the young goose (she is a dear 
old goose, now, and is peepiug over her spec- 
tacles at me as she knits and I write) took the 
sham fight so literally, that she ran away.after 
the first charge, and could not be persuaded 
out of the house again for the whole day. Her 
sensitive imagination was too well stored with 
Indian war stories to permit her to find any 
pieasure in their rehearsal. 

The finale on all these occasions was a grand 
march through the leading streets of the town. 
The Indians were of course all prisoners, and 
were marched along in a hollow square; every 
now and then attempting an escape, and being 
remorselessly shot by their captors, and biting 
the dust in the most approved melo-dramatic 
fashion. Every Indian thus shot took care 
that it should be at the point nearest his resi- 
dence; and being left dead at the roadside, 
would slip home and soon be found standing 
among the spectators—minus, blanket, dust, 
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and ochre, and plus a civilized coat and hat. 
By the time the regiment reached their armory 
not a prisoner would be left. The soldiers 
were then dismissed, and the day’s work was 
done. 

As we neared our house, in the march, I 
caught sight of Cousin Sue, timidly peep- 
ing out at the window, while everybody 
else was standing on the porch. Here was 
my chance for a grand performance. I yelled 
the yell, and sprung the spring, and died the 
death, under fire of at least a whole platoon. 
It was wonderfully well performed, everybody 
admitted. The drums beat, and the conquer- 
ing heroes marched away. I was surprised 
to find, as I rose from the ground, that nobody 
in our household had waited to welcome or to 
praise me. All hadrunin. I followed with 
a whoop. 

A pretty commotion I found them in, sure 
enough. Cousin Susan was in a dead faint. 
Some were screaming for one thing, and some 
for another, and all were doing their best to 
stifle her, by crowding over her and shutting 
out the air. As usual in such cases she 
came round when she was ready, and they 
led her off up stairs to liedown. It was curi- 
ous, wasn’t it, that any body could be so 
frightened? But then Cousin Sue had never 
seen anything, and she was only eighteen. 

** Who was only eighteen ?”’ 

Unconsciously, as I wrote these last words, 
I read them out loud, and Cousin Sue, who 
has been known any time these thirty years 
as Mrs. Simpkins and Aunt Susan, called out 
to me in those words of interrogation. They 
pulled me away at once from the historic 
muse, and I must leave you, gentle reader, 
to guess at the rest of my story. Of course, 
after that affair Cousin Susan could pretend 
no longer that she cared nothing about your 
humble servant. And he, as in duty bound, 
could do no less now than put himself square 
upon the platform of a devoted lover. And 
further your deponent saith not, though he 
might summon as actresses his children and 
grandchildren; the former of whom have gone 
through their father’s experience; and the 
others no doubt will. 





Tue taste of beauty, and the relish of what 
is decent, just, and amiable, perfect the cha- 
racter of the gentleman. 





‘ A PLEA FOR RED HAIR. 


BY ELS®Y HAY. 


Tuere has always existed an unconquer- 
able, and, it seems to me, unreasonable pre- 
judice against red hair, among the nations of 
Northern Europe and America. In vain do 
physiognorists, phrenologists, physiologists, 
or any other alogists, declare that the pure old 
Saxon family, distinguished by red heads and 
freckled faces, is highest in the scale of human 
existence, being farthest removed from the 
woolly heads and black faces of the African, 
or lowest race; the world positively refuses 
to admire red heads and freckled faces, or to 
regard them as marks of either physical or 
intellectual superiority. In vain are nymphs, 
fairies, angels, and the good little children in 
Sunday school books, always pictured with 
sunny tresses; the world is so perverse that 
it scorns, in real life, what it pronounces en- 
chanting in books and pictures.. Now, this 
inconsistency is the main cause of quarrel 
that we red-heads have against the rest of 
the world. Little does it advantage us, that 
our hair is thought bewitching on the angels 
in picture books, while it is sneered at on our 
own heads in drawing-rooms. Willingly 
would we resign the ideal glories of sylphs 
and angels to our dark-haired sisters, if we 
could in return share some of the substantial 
glories they enjoy in real life. The world is 
too inconsistent; while our crowning feature 
seems to be acknowledged as the highest 
type of ideal beauty, it is, at the same time, 
regarded as a trait of positive ugliness in real 
life. No painter ever made a black-haired 
angel. Men’s ideas of celestial beauty seem 
to be inseparable from the sunny ringlets that 
dance round azure eyes, like golden clouds 
floating over the blue canopy of heaven. I 
challenge any of my readers to name a single 
poet or painter who has ventured to repre- 
sent angel or glorified spirit with black hair. 
Even the pictures and images of our Saviour 
—with reverence I speak it—are generally 
represented with some shade of yellow hair, 
and surely, all that relates to Him must 
come up to our highest ideas of perfect love- 
liness. If red hair were really such a bad 
thing, why should the inhabitants of heaven 
be always painted with it? Who would think 
of representing even the lowest of the angels 
with a red nose? And yet, in real life, red 
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heads meet with little more favor than red 
noses. 

Poets are as friendly tored hair as painters. 
Milton deseribes his Adam and Eve— 


“The loveliest pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met ; 
Adam, the godliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve” — 


both as red-haired. 
** His fair large front, and eyes eater declared 

Absolate rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad: 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore.” 
Milton’s admirers will doubtless be shocked 
at the idea of a red-headed dam and Eve, 
and consider the accusation a slander on the 
poet, but substitute the epithet auburn, 
golden, or hyacinthine, and nobody’s taste is 
offended. Poets always take care to observe 
this nice distinction, and their readers are 
satisfied, few ever stopping to consider that 
auburn is only a polite name for one kind of 
very red hair. The difference is simply this: 
what is golden or auburn hair on a pretty 
woman, is blazing red on an ugly one, and 
people are apt to like or dislike it, according 
as they see it connected with pretty faces or 
plain ones. After gazing at a portrait of the 
beautiful Queen of Scots, one is enraptured 
with auburn ringlets; after beholding a pic- 
ture of her ill-favored rival, Elizabeth, one is 
equally out of humor with carroty heir. The 
force of prejudice in this matter is strikingly 
illustrated in the ease of two sisters—the one 
very pretty, the other very plain, who once 
spent some time in the house where I was 
boarding. Though the hair of both was pre- 
cisely the same color, that of the younger, or 
handsome one, was always called aubren, the 
other red. A lady one day had the kindness 
—some people are very fond of making sach 
pleasant little remarks—to tell the ugly one 
that her hair was not near so pretty a color 
as that of her sister. The person addressed 
made no reply, but when the polite lady had 
departed, told me that she was wearing friz- 
zettes made of her pretty sister’s curls, which 
had been cut off during an attack of fever. 

On first thoughts, it may seem strange that 

red hair is nowhere held in such contempt as 
among those races of whom it is most charac- 
teristic, but this results from the general dis- 
position of mankind to depreciate what they 
have, and overrate what they do not possess. 





In France, Spain, Italy, all the nations of 
Southern Europe, nothing is so much ad- 
mired as the most fiery red hair—ealled by a 
more poetical name, of course—while a dark- 
browed Mexican, whose stiff, wiry locks, bear 
greater resemblance to the tail of a black 
horse than anything else in nature, will all 
but fall down and worship the beauty of any 
happy possessor of sunflower tresses. ‘‘Coma 
Bella, Coma Blanca,’’ are the pleasing sounds 
which greet the ear of a red-headed woman, 
on landing in Mexico, as she finds herself sur- 
rounded by an admiring group of natives; 
doubly pleasing by contrast to the less flat- 
tering remarks which she has been aecustomed 
to hear from Americans or Englishmen. Cha- 
teaubriand seems to have found it impossible 
to reconcile his ideas of the beautiful and 
poetical with the presence of sable tresses, 
for he describes the hair of his Indian heroine, 
Atala, as a golden cloud floativg before the 
eyes of her lover! 

If poets and painters are the friends of red 
hair, novelists are its mortal foes. It is the 
business of these latter to make the ideal 
approach the real, and their highest excel- 
lence ‘consists in making the one so like the 
cther, that one can scarcely tell them apart. 
They take advantage of the prevailing preju- 
dice against red hair, to paint their worst 
characters with it. Tittlebat Titmouse and 
Uriah Heep are a perpetual siander upon 
red-headed people. The character usually 
ascribed to these last, and with much truth, 
is entirely out of keeping with that ascribed 
by the great romancers to their villains. Red- 
haired people are generally high-tempered, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, and though it may 
not become a red-headed woman to say so, I 
do not think I have ever known one to be 
either a fool or a coward. Such character- 
istics are entirely at variance with the low, 
sneaking craftiness of Uriah, or the sottish 
imbecility of Titmouse. It always seemed to 
me that the latter ought to have been drawn 
with a certain pale, sickly shade of sandy 
hair, which looks ag if it might once have 
been red, but had got faded, like & piece of 
bad calico, from constant using. Uriah, on 
the other hand, should havé stiff, straight, 
puritanical locks, with a dark, sallow com- 
plexion, and green eyes. There are some 
people who look as if they had lain in the 
grave until they had become mouldy, and 
then risen to wander about the world without 
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ever getting dry or warm again. Uriah Heep 
belongs to this class, and should have nothing 
about him so warm and bright asa sunny head. 

One reason for the common dislike to red 
hair may be found in the fact that it is often 
accompanied by a red or freckled face, neither 
of which is exactly consistent with our ideas 
of the most refined and delicate beauty. But 
is it not unfair to lay the faults of the face 
and complexion upon the hair? Nobody 
objects to black hair because it sometimes 
accompanies a dark, muddy complexion, and, 
upon the whole, I think brunettes oftener 
have bad complexions than blondes. After 
all, there are as many pretty faces framed in 
gold asin jet. There are three golden threads 
from the head of Lucretia Borgia preserved 
in the British Museum on account of their 
rare beauty. It is said that Cleopatra had 
red hair; the beautiful Mary of Scotland cer- 
tainly had it, and the present Empress of 
France is crowned: with something which is 
cousin german to it; and this seems to be 
the secret of the present triumph of blondes. 
Whenever a reigning beauty happens to be 
crowned with the obnoxious color, prejudice 
dies. out for a time, and light hair becomes 
the fashion, as at present. Brunettes are in 
despair, and red-headed women have their 
revenge. Modes are invented, such as friz- 
zing and crimping, which do not at all become 
raven tresses, but render golden locks be- 
witching. Then are started all manner of 
devices for giving dark hair a golden tinge. 
Gilt and silver powders are used without 
stint, while some devoted worshippers of 
Fashion submit to the ordeal of lying with 
their hair in dye for thirty-six hours, and 
then run the risk of making ii blue, green, or 
purple, as did their worthy prototype, Tittle- 
bat Titmiouse, in his famous attempt at the 
reverse and more common operation. 

But these wayward freaks of Fashion never 
last long. So soon as the belle, whose beauty 
in spite of red hair cheated people into the 
belief that she was beautiful because of it, 
becomes passé, or out of fashion, and some 
sable-tressed rival succeeds to her triumphs, 
the old prejudice revives. The pretty names 
of auburn, golden, sunny are dropped, and 
red hair falls into such disrepute that any 
charity schoolboy will fly to arms if: the odi- 
ous epithet is applied to his pate. Men and 
women are unconscious of the power there is 
in a pretty face; they are influenced by it, 








involuntarily. Many an ugly fashion gains 
ground just because pretty women will look 
so pretty, in spite of it, that others are de- 
luded into the belief that the fashion is itself 
graceful and becoming. Thus it is with red 
hair; some of the reigning belles of Europe, 
having been supplied with it by Nature, and 
making a virtue of necessity, have brought 
it in fashion. Let the rest of us make the 
most of the triumph they have won, and pray 
that a dark-haired empress may not ascend 
the throne of France till we are too gray to 
care what our hair was in the beginning. The 
ascendency we enjoy at present cannot endure 
forever, that is certain; for though the world 
may submit to the dictates of Fashion for a 
season, She has a spite against red hair at the 
bottom, and will make war on it to the end 
of time. When eternity begins, as it seems 
pretty generally conceded that angels have— 
well, I won’t offend the reader by saying red 
hair, but certainly something very like it, if 
poets and painters are to be credited—it is to 
be hoped that our triumph may then prove 
more lasting. 





LITTLE ANNIE. 
BY M. A, MAITLAND, 


We have laid her in the garden ; 
And the voice of blushing Spring 

Bids the long, long silent songsters 
Break the wintry spell and sing ; 

Long, long have they stayed their coming, 
She hath waited long for them: 

Little thought we their first singing 
Would be Annie’s requiem. 


We have laid her in the garden, 
In the spot she called her own: 
All her flow’rets are uprooted— 
E’en the violets nearly blown— 
That from day to day she tended, 
Watching for their bloom in'vain, 
Till at length she sighed, impatient, 
“They will never bloom again.” 


We have laid her in the garden ; 
I can see the tiny mound, 
Where the little birds are picking 
In the newly-scattered ground ; 
I have lingered at the lattice, 
Oh, how oft since break of day! 
Now the sunset gilds the mountains, 
Yet I cannot stay away. 


We have laid her in the garden: 
We have gathered up her toys: 
We have hid each sad memento 
That reminds us of our joys; 
Not because we fain would banish 
From our eyes the tears that swell: 
But we would our hearts could whisper— 
“ Heavenly Father, it is well!” 








THE LEGEND OF A DIAMOND RING. 


BY OCTAVE EB. HILL. 


PART I. 


We are the younger branch of the family, 
the others are Grafen Von Falkenstein, and 
live in a rare old castle in the beautiful 
Rhineland, just outside of Marienberg. We, 
the Sigismund Von Falkensteins, came to 
America in the year Washington was born, 
so saith our great Family Tree. Ain anfang 
anzufangen. Something less than a thousand 
years ago lived and reigned Henry I., of 
Germany, surnamed the Fowler. Ah, yes! 
we boast of the blue blood of royalty! But, 
after all, there is little to boast of. Ten 
centuries’ wanderings have adulterated the 
stream that was not pure at the fountain, for 
the founder of our house was the Emperor’s 
son by the left hand; his mother, a noble 
Saxon maiden, daughter of Henry’s Grand 
Falconer. Thence our title, verstchen Sie! 
Thence, too, our escutcheon, crowned with 
the imperial arms, crossed by the bar sinister. 
The first Graf was named Conrad, and name 
and title came down from father to son, until 
to-day, when my cousin, Conrad Von Falk- 
enstein, rules in the castle on the Rhine. 

For five hundred years it was the peculi- 
arity of our house to have one son among 
many daughters. The young Graf married 
high among the nobles, and generation after 
generation added acres upon acres to the es- 
tate, thousands upon thousands to the coffers 
in the castle-vaults. True, the three-century 
struggle of Guelphs and Ghibellines did 
much to impoverish the stanch defenders of 
the Emperor; Barbarossa’s schemes bettered 
then: “ttle, and the fearful anarchy succeed- 
ing the murder of Conrad IV. cost them acres 
and thalers, and, worse, a great deal of blue 
blood. But the race was a sturdy one, and 
allied by marriage to half the great families 
of the empire; and their Rhineland castle 
was strong, their vassals valiant ;. so, after 
all, they flourished and spread. 

It was in the reign of Sigismund of Luxem- 
burg that the house was astounded by the 
coming of a second son. Farthest kinsmen 
hurried to the Schloss; priest and soothsayer 
met at the Tauffest—what might this portend 
to the line? A vile-featured hag, suspected 
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half of heresy, half of witchcraft, muttered a 
prophecy :— 
** Gros gesegnet ist das Kind! 

Giitig soll es sein, und lind, 

Doch ein tapferer Soldat, 

Kluger weit im Feld, als Rath— 

Pflanzend mit sein Kindes hand 

Herrlich’ Linie in dem Land. 

Linie, reich in allem Gliick, 

Bis dass auf ein Miidchen’s Riick, 

Ruhi des Hauses Erb und Ehr— 

Dann versinkt’s !—und dass, auf immermehr !’’* 


Then seeing the magnificent ring the Em- 
peror had sent to this new scion of his loyal 
vassal, she mumbled some mysterious words, 
indicating the fatality of the jewel, presaging 
‘* Wohl Dem es nat! Wehe Demes vERuERT!’’ 

So the boy was named+Sicismunp, and the 
jewel was handed down from son to son— 
the new line preserving the singular idiosyn- 
crasy of the old; handed down for well on to 
another five hundred years, until it came to 
me; came laden with its dark omen, its 
darker prophecy to the only child of the last 
Sigismund—to me, the last of my race. 

Are you tired of these twigs from the won- 
derful tree? Telling them over, I seem to be 
back in the beautiful Rhineland, five hun- 
dred years ago; and it may be I am prosy 
in the telling. Let it comfort you to learn 
there is but little more preface to the story 
of what the fated ring has brought to me. 

We Sigismunden came to America in 1732; 
that was in my great-grandfather’s time. His 


* wife was a haughty /rdulien of Vienna, and 


they lived in great state on their Long Island 
plantation. They called it New Falkenstein, 


and doubtless hobnobbed courteously with | 


their neighbors the Vans of Knickerbocker 
fame. 

There my grandfather reigned likewise, 
hand in hand with a young Gréjin from the 





* “Greatly blest shall be the child! 
Kindly shall he be, and mild, 
Yet a soldier brave; in war 
Than in council, wiser far ; 
Planting, with his baby hand, 
Lord!ly line within the land ; 
Line that naught of luck shall lack, 
Till upon a maiden’s back 
Rest the House’s name and store— 
Then ’twill sink !—and sink for evermore!” 
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old Schloss. These were the palmiest days 
of the American house. Our pride reached 
high as heaven, and, as saith the wise man, 
destruction came after. The Revolution came, 
and swept clear and clean the coffers of our 
fair New Falkenstein. Iam gladder than you 
can think, to be able to tell you they were 
voluntarily swept by my ancestors’ love for 
the cause. My great-aunt Chriemhild has 
told me much of my grandmother’s patriotism. 
I have her portrait by Stuart, where she 
stands in her robes of state, glittering with 
jewels. But there is a fairer picture, to my 
mind, painted by many a story of the young 
Countess; in her enthusiasm for her adopted 
country, taking the bracelets from her white 
arms, aigrettes from her golden hair, putting 
off velvet and pearls, to queen it in common- 
est homespun; with her little son at her knee, 
going among wounded and sick to pray at 
their bedsides in her broken music, hold- 
ing the crucifix close to the lips of the dying, 
yet, in her sweet charity, giving blessing and 
hope to the heretic as well as the faithful. 

So the cause was won, but the house was 
desolate. Widowed and stricken, the beauti- 
ful Gréfin turned back from the ruins of New 
Falkenstein, back to her brother’s Schloss on 
the river of rivers. Sister and son went with 
her. My grandmother retired at last to a 
convent near Marienberg, but sent the boy 
back to the land that had cost him a father. 

‘* Der Knabe ist Amerikaner!’’ she said. 
**He must not lose his birthright.’’ 

My father was fitted for college in Phila- 
delphia, thence went to Yale. After gradu- 
ating, he married a dark-eyed New England 
girl, young, rich, and fair to see; but, to the 
great wrath of all the Von Falkensteins, a 
burgermddchen. Alas for the blue blood! 

The marriage estranged the kindred over 
the sea, and when I came, no brief of con- 
gratulation, sealed with the family crest, bid 
me welcome to this wearisome world. But my 
poor young mother lived but a little longer, 
and dying, she did, what living she could 
never have done—she softened those stony 
German hearts towards herchild. ‘‘ Call the 
baby for your mother, dear,’’ and a Puritan 
minister christened me Hildegarde. There 
was no Jauffest; it was my mother’s burial- 
day—and I was a heretic, the first of my race. 


The forlorn baby was left in her mother’s 
family, and I grew up in Puritan New Eng- 





land; idolized by my grandparents, and the 
spoiled plaything of a houseful of young 
aunts and uncles. Seeing my father at rare 
intervals, he was half a stranger to me, and I 
learned nothing of his family and language. 
He murmured, indeed, a word or two of Ger- 
man endearment over me, now and then, but 
I hardly understood, though I remember 
always to have had a kind of vague pride in 
my German name, which papa would not 
allow them to shorten, even to pretty Hilda. 
But I was as sturdy 2 little Yankee as ever 
grew upon Massachusetts soil. By and by 
my Aunt Hittie married and removed near to 
Philadelphia. I spent several months with 
her, and had just begun to know my father, 
when he was called abroad. He made me 
write loving messages to my kindred in the 
Rhineland. He had been gone a year, when, 
one day, a letter came telling me he would 
return at once, bringing his Aunt Chriemhild 
with him, and I was to reside with them in 
Philadelphia. It was direful tidings to mo 

‘Madame, la Baronne d’Adlerkron, née de 
Falkenstein’’—so, in their ridiculously unna- 
tional fashion, her cards proclaimed her—was 
a tall, dark-browed lady, with little of the 
Saxon in appearance. She had been a beanty 
in her youth, and still, at sixty, bore its 
traces in face and temper. She was the 
daughter of the first American Sigismund, 
but she was educated in Germany, and after- 
wards married there. Between school and 
marriage, however, came her Revolution- 
ary experience, you will remember. So she 
spoke English well enough, but I think there 
was hardly an American corner in her heart; 
certainly not an English one. I was pre- 
sented, and made my little courtesy. 

“Ach! Sie ist durchaus, Ven Falkenstein, 
Gott sei Dank! So you know no German, 
Hildegarde, the father tells me ?’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, Ican say Jaand Nein. Aunt 
Chriemhild what a funny cap you have got 
on!’’ She frowned and shook her head. 

‘‘ Little maidens must be not so free with 
the tongue. Ja und Nein—so! this is all you 
know of the heavenly German—ach, die liebe 
Muttersprache !”’ 

‘“*Do they talk German in heaven, Aunt 
Chriemhild ?”’ , 

‘*Yes, I think it; truly it gives no other 
language fit for the angels. But mein Kind, 
how do you call yourself? Lieber Himmel, 
wie dumm! What is then your name?’ 
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‘Oh, Hildegarde Von Falkenstein.’’ 

‘* And who are the Von Falkensteins ?”’ 

** You, and papa, and I, I guess.’’ 

**And is that all, mein Kind? To which 
branch of the Tree belong you ?”’ 

Hopeless to wait for any answer to that! I 
had never heard of the wonderful Tree. 

‘* Ach mein Zeit! What is the father’s 
name ?’’ 

**Papa’s? Why, Sigismund.’’ 

** And how did his father call himself rt’’ 

‘*Sigismuand, too. That was grandpa; he 
was killed in the Revolution; and grandma’s 
name was Hildegarde, and she was beautiful 
and good, and she nursed the poor soldiers; 
and after the war she went back to Germany, 
and Iam named for her!’’ All this breath- 
less, so proud to know so much. 

‘*Ah, that is Aiibsch, that is pretty, mein 
liebchen! Tell me, then, how many hundred 
years it is that the first Sigismund was born?’’ 

Hopeless again! And madame turned up 
her eyes before she ventured another test. 

** Man armes Tropfchen, they have much 
neglected you, the heathens! But tell me, 
only, who was the first Von Falkenstein ?”’ 

A bright thought came, and I said: ‘‘ Was 
it not Adam ?”’ 

** Lieber Himmel! Ach die liebige Zeit! Das 
ist ung laublich! What is it, then, that you do 
know, you heathen child? Tell me at once!”’ 

**I know ever so much; I know all about 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and Plymouth Rock, 
and the Battle of Lexington, and Bunker Hill, 
and the Salem Witches, and the Declaration 
of Independence—that was the Fourth of 
July—and General Washington was born on 
the twenty-second of February, and we are 
the only people who are free in the whole 
world! And I know something about the 
Germans, too!”’ 

Almost overwhelmed by my flood of histori- 
cal information, my aunt gasped something 
that sounded like a question, and I told her, 
*“*They were the nasty Hessians, that came 
over to fight against us, and after they did 
get here they were afraid to!’’ 

I had made my coup. Madame la Baronne 
was demolished. But it cost me eight long 
years of penance. 


PART II. 


**Erontery, and free!’? It was my first 
thought on the summer morning that ended 





my schooldays ; yet it was with an awesome 
face I followed Madame Von Adlerkron’s 
stately steps into the room that had been my 
father’s study, that was still kept sacred to 
his memory. 

Looking up to his coat-of-arms, at the 
countless family relics all around me, my 
eyes fell back to my black dress, and I felt 
inexpressibly sad at the words. 

** Mein liebchen, thou art the last of thy 
race!’? My Aunt Chriemhild had much to 
tell me; my father’s will was laid before 
me—his last commands impressed upon my 
mind. I was told once more of the history of 
my family, of the prophecy and the ring, and 
then the ring was placed upon my wedding- 
finger. Outside, curiously graven around the 
stone, was the family motto, ‘* Tapfer und 
Wachsam ;’’ inside only the last owner’s initial 
and the present one’s, ‘‘S. zur H.’”? My aunt 
put it upon my finger, saying, solemnly :— 

** Tapfer und Wachsam—so sei du immumehr ! 
Maiden, thou art the first woman to wear 
this ring—woe is me, that I should see this 
day !—see thou dishonor it never !’’ 


I was spending the summer with my Aunt 
Hittie, the first summer of my young lady- 
hood ; and freedor: and young ladyhood are 
very sweet to a girl schooled after the strict 
old German method. It was so different now, 
from my other visits, snatched, at long inter- 
vals, from Madame la Baronne’s very clutches. 
I had always had pleasant times there; my 
little cousins were real children, overflowing 
with fun and frolic, and there was a nice set 
of boys and girls of my own age. But now 
there was a difference, sehen Sie! My last 
visit, three years before, I had ended as a 
very hoydenish school-girl ; now I came back 
to them fuli of new-fledged dignities. Dale 
Garrison and Sydney Crosse had been my 
fastest friends in the old times, stooping from 
their Sophomore majesty to frolic with ‘‘ dear 
little Hildegarde,”? and now they were my 
devoted gallants. It must have been very 
funny to watch our greeting as ‘‘ Mr. Crosse, 
Mr. Garrison,’’ and ‘‘ Miss Von Falkenstein,”’ 
to any who had seen our egg-huntings and 
see-sawings of three years ago; but we were 
profoundly high-bred for all that. 

I had always admired Sydney. He was 
blond, to be sure, and I detested fair hair in 
aman; but his face was as beautiful as a 
girl’s, and with the same style of beauty. 
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Then he was full, even as a boy, of those 
delicate attentions, so grateful to a woman. 
Always ready to second any plan of mine, any 
opinion; never noisy, never contradictory, 
never obstinate; full of a thousand dainty 
little prettinesses of dress, and speech, and 
manner, that would have been womanish in 
another man, but in him seemed fitting. 

Dale Garrison was his embodied opposite. 
Handsome, too, but it was rather his manli- 
ness than his features. A tall, dark, athletic 
fellow, with a careless grace of motion that 
made you wonder, contrasting it with his 
brusqueness of manner. On this last he 
rather prided himself, I think; prided him- 
self on universally ‘‘speaking his mind,’’ on 
harboring no species of deceit, not even that 
of a false tone or a false look. Then he was 
‘*a little wild,’’ the most reckless rider and 
the best in all the country side, and agricultu- 
rally disposed in the matter of oats generally. 
He would have a host of college-friends, now 
and then, at his grand old bachelor’s hall, 
and Mrs. Grundy whispered of their orgies 
with uplifted hands. 

There had been a darker whisper still. He 
was seen too often for propriety with the 


pretty daughter of one of his tenants, and the 


whole township cried shame. Only a month 
before my coming, a party of young bloods 
quizzed him about the affair. Dale denied 
their charges, with his word of honor, and 
one of them daring to speak lightly of 
the poor girl’s virtue, her father’s landlord 
knocked him down. Altogether my old play- 
mate, spite of talents, and birth, and fortune, 
seemed to be ‘‘ going to the bad,’’ and not 
many women of my aunt’s position would have 
ventured to take up his quarrel. But Mrs. 
James Alton could work a queen’s will in Alton 
Four Corners, and happily she had more wo- 
manhood than fine ladyhood. So she asked 
him one question. 

**TIs this true about Mary Reeves, Dale ?”’ 

**No, Mrs. Alton,’’ he answered. ‘‘It looks 
dark, I know, and there is a secret between 
the girl and me, not my own, or I would tell 
you, as I would tell my own mother had she 
lived ; but as to wronging the poor child in 
thought or deed, on my honor, Mrs. Alton, 
no!”’ 

**I believe you, Dale, and you will oblige 
James and me by coming here as often as you 
please. Our house is open te you all day and 





—_— 


every day, and I need not say our hearts are 
as well.’’ 

Hittie Alton had never given such a wel- 
come to any one in the Corners, and no honor 
could have made a greater impression upon 
Dale Garrison. 

They had told me all this when ! came, and 
I made him as welcome as the rest, but some- 
how we did not get on. Sydney Crosse was 
nearly always present, and I remember I could 
talk far more eesily to him than to Dale. And 
we agreed so well; Sydney’s opinions never 
differed from mine, while Dale and I were 
always falling out over trifles. Then he would 
not come near me for days; and Sydney and 
I, watching from the west piazza the rich July 
sunsets, would see him dash by on his black 
horse, looking as dark and moody—and as 
handsome—as a Spanish hidalgo. 


All this time I had been without my ring. 
The day before I left home I found the» set- 
ting slightly loose, and sent it to the jewel- 
ler’s, much loath to depart without it, for, 
thanks to my German blood and these eight 
years’ training, I had not escaped the Von 
Falkenstein superstition. As to sending it 
after me, my Aunt Chriemhild would not 
have trusted it to the entire corps of Adam’s 
or Howard’s. 

My visit had deepened into August, when 
Sydney Crosse came to say: ‘‘ Any commands 
for Philadelphia? I shall run down to-mor- 
row.’’ 

And I begged him to bring my ring, telling 
him its history withal. Luckless maiden, and 
luckless ring! Little dreamed I of the net 
I was weaving for my own feet! He was 
gone two days, and somehow they were very 
bright days to me. They brought Dale Gar- 
rison back to us, and he flooded the house 
with the sunshine of his happiest mood, and 
the music of his magnificent voice: We rode, 
and walked, and sang together; he taught me 
to render that wonderful Adelaide better than 
all the teaching of masters. We read scenes 
from my favorite Wallenstein; he was Max 
and I was Thekla, and I remember that I was 
angry with myself for blushing under Max’s 
passionate pleading. 

The second evening we were watching the 
sunset. 

‘‘We had just such another on Thursday, 
Mr. Garrison. I was sitting here with Mr. 
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Crosse, and you rode by on Selim, looking 
like the Wild Huntsman of the Hartz.” 

‘* This is a brighter sunset than that, Miss 
Hildegarde (we had got so far in these two 
days), at least to me. I felt like the Wild 
Huntsman that night, and cared as little, I 
fancy, what became of me.”’ 

I thought—So! there has been some more 
scandal about poor Dale! And I asked him, 
had he been in trouble that lovely night ? 

He turned to me with an odd look. ‘Shall 
I tell you, Miss Hildegarde? I will, and 
trust to your mercy. I cannot express to you 
how much I dislike Sydney Crosse.”’ 

I looked up in astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary beginning, and saw Sydney Crosse 
himself. 

** You here, Garrison? Ah, Miss Von Falk- 
enstein, you cannot think how long these 
two days have been.’’ Then, rather ostenta- 
tiously, I fancied, he lowered his head and 
voice to say, ‘‘I have seen Madame Von 
Adlerkron, and I have brought the ring.’’ 

Why slrould he make a secret of it, I won- 
dered; and I was about to explain, when the 
other hurried out to order his horse, without 
so much as a bow to me. 

‘“What has possessed Garrison, now?’’ 
Sydney said, wonderingly. ‘‘ Poor fellow! if 
he would only try to restrain that wild tem- 
per of his. But I must see him, I have a 
message forhim. Excuse me, Miss Von Falk. 
enstein.’’ 

I saw them as they talked by the road- 
side; Sydney held up something for Dale’s 
inspection, then the rider dashed spurs into 
his horse, and sped past me, bowing to his 
saddle-bow. I watched him ride on towards 
the glowing sunset, and I saw him no more 
during my stay at Alton Four Corners. 

My aunt took me home in September, and we 
travelled under the escort of Sydney Crosse. 
The train was nearing Philadelphia, as Dale 
Garrison came from the smoking-car into 
curs. Aunt Hittie called him to a seat be- 
side her, so we were brought together once 
more. He was looking wretchedly, and to 
her repeated inquiries at last confessed :— 

** Well, I have been lying by, Mrs. Alton, if 
you will know. The heat, or the fogs, or 
something else, has completely knocked me 
up.”’ 

‘* Dissipating, again, most likely, poor fei- 
low !’’ Sydney Crosse whispered, pityingly, to 
me. 








‘*Then I suppose I must pardon you for 
deserting us for the last month. Hildegarde 
has been distressing herself about you, and 
the little folk are in a state of revolt.’’ 

‘*Tell che little folk, when you go back, I 
shall be with them in a week, now,”’ but not 
one word to me! I was fot used to this. It 
puzzled me, it pained me, and-Sydney’s well- 
bred surprise deepened my confusion. I had 
taken my glove off long before, and now I 
began nervously drawing my ring off and on, 
as my wont was, when embarrassed. Care- 
lessly, I dropped it. Both gentlemen stooped, 
but Dale secured it, and, looking closely 
within it, gave it to me with a look I never 
understood for months. 

As we separated at the depét, I said as 
playfully as I could: ‘*Good-by, Max. You 
must come to see Thekla.’’ 

And he turned with a fierceness that fright- 
ened me: ‘*Don’t call me so! I hate the 
name!’’ 


Turning over, at sound of the rising-bell, 
on that year’s twenty-fourth of December, 
my eyes were gladdened by the bright win- 
ter sunshine, streaming through the snow- 
laden boughs of the elm-tree. In the silence 
of the night the earth had put on her Christ- 
mas raiment; and none in the county thought 
her fairer than I. 

It was my first winter visit to Alton Four 
Corners. I could not stay many days; it was 
the height of my first season. I was to lay off 
mourning for Mrs. Ridgway’s Twelfth-Night 
party, and my foolish little head was haif 
turned with it all. But veer as the head 
might, the heart was ever true, thank Hea- 
ven! and it pointed straight this happy Christ- 
mastide to the dearest home I knew. 

The first news that met me was terrible. 
Dale Garrison was falling fast. He had drank 
heavily at a political meeting, and quarrelled 
with Sydney Crosse. The élite of the town- 
ship were ‘‘cutting’’ him with a good-will, 
and now, just the week before, he had gone 
away with that uphappy Mary Reeves. 

I told my aunt all I had heard, and she 
sighed. 

‘Yes, my dear, I’m afraid it is only too 
true, the most of it; but as to Mary Reeves, 
I am sure that is not. Dale is a man of 
honor.’’? She went on, shyly, ‘‘Do you know 
I think Dale had a strong liking for you last 
summer, Hildegarde ?”’ 
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I started! I had never dreamed of it! 

** Yes, my dear, I know he had, indeed, and 
I hoped you would like him better than you 
did. But I soon saw, and so did he, poor 
fellow, that Sydney Crosse was the favored 
lover. Don’t look so indignant, Pridegarde ; 
Iam not ‘rying to intrude upon your confi- 
dence, but I do feel it a little hard that my 
child should leave me so entirely in the dark.”’ 

**T believe you are mad, Hittie Alton! J, 
care for Sydney Crosse! J, treat him as a 
favored lover! He haunts me everywhere, 
and gives me no grounds to forbid it; how 
can I help it? And Dale Garrison thought 
so—wh»y could he not speak? Why could not 
somebody speak ?’’ 

And this was what I had done. I felt it 
was true, though here and there was mystery 
that I could not fathom. And then I knew 
that I loved this man, and, loving him, had 
perfect faith in him; and I said, I will move 
earth and heaven to save him! 

The night before Christmas was the last 
night of the great Charity Fair, and it gathered 
the folk from miles around into the Hail at 
the Corners. After tea Sydney Crosse lounged 
in, as usual. But not, as usual, to me; the 
morning’s talk had changed all that, and I 
felt conscious of restraint in his presence, of 
a struggle to be free, of a wild longing to es- 
cape the esccrt I knew he had come to offer. 
The house was full of guests, and one of 
them, a Mr. Eastburne, came to me, and men 
tioning the fair—‘‘ Might he have the honor?’’ 

He would have asked less timidly, I fancy, 
could he have dreamed how gladly I said yes 
Aud Sydney’s face! He gave his arm to one 
of the young ladies, but found an aside for 
me. 

‘If I had suspected Mr. Eastburne’s inten- 
tions, I certainly should have forestalled 
them ; but I thought the pleasure of escorting 
Miss Von Falkenstein was mine, of course.’’ 

Of course! He dared say it, and to me! 
‘* There is no ‘ of course,’ sir, where a woman 
is concerned !’’ but then Mr. Eastburne came 
up. 

The Hall was brilliant with wax-lights, and 


‘pretty toilets, and Christmas greenery. Be- 


hind the tables were the ‘‘vream of society,’’ 
those who called themselves the haute volée of 
the country-side; and they met with eager 
greetings my aunt and her party. We es- 
tablished Mrs. Alton, my uncle’s mother, 
behind the principal fancy-table, and started 








for a tour of the rooms. Mrs. James Alton 
must see every table, and every article thereon 
remaining; and I smiled to hear the appeals 
from every side, ‘‘Mrs. James, don’t you 
think this cushion is marked ridiculously 
low?’ ‘‘Mrs. James, do you think the pyra- 
mid woul . look better in the centre ?’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
James, they want me to buy this hood. Do 
tell me if it suits my style!’’ 

It always amused me—my Aunt Hittie’s 
social supremacy—though I basked in her 
reflected light; but I was never proud of it, 
I never thanked Heaven for making me the 
niece of Mrs. James Alton, until that Christ- 
mas Eve, nearly five-and-thirty years ago, 
when, coming from the refreshment-room into 
the main hall, I saw Dale Garrison standing 
defiant near the entrance, and surveying him, 
with scornful scrutiny, the contemptuous 
cream of society. 

How it buzzed around me, this venomous 
atom, that can slay a strong man in the dark! 
And the room swam; [ could see nothing 
save his face—I could hear nothing save his 
name, and the terrible words they joined with 
it. Then Sydney Crosse came to me, whis- 
pering :— 

‘‘You must not notice that man, Hilde 
garde !’’ 

Strong wrath must have cleared my vision. 
I left Mr. Eastburn’s arm, and walked the 
hall’s length to shake hands with Dale Gar- 
rison. I never knew what I said, I only dimly 
remember the quick crimsoning of his dark, 
haggard face, and how he caught my hand in 
a grasp that pained me, ‘‘ You are an angel, 
Hildegarde!’’ The first I really knew, I was 
walking up the hall on his arm, and I think 
if a thunderbolt had fallen among them, the 
people. around us could not have been more 
astounded. 

They watched to see us greet my aunt, but 
I had no fear; I knew Hittie Alton’s strong, 
true heart. She gave him both hands warmly, 
and presented to our guests, ‘‘ My husband’s 
friend and mine, Mr. Dale Garrison.’’ 

She was very good; she excused me to Mr. 
Eastburne, and sent me to show Dale through 
the fair. We said little. Feeling was too strong 
on either side. I was fairly shaking with ex- 
citement, and I sank thankfully into a seat, 
when he urged me to take an ice. It wasina 
little alcove that gave off from the refreshment- 
room, and we sat there among the Christmas 
evergreens for awhile. Neither spoke. I grew 
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desperate, and fell to my cid bad habit with 
my ring, until, once more, Dale Garrison had 
to pick it up. I would say something, so, with 
a nervous laugh, ‘‘ There must be some fatal- 
ity about this ring) I shall certainly lose it 
yet, and then what will become of me? You 
know it is a very wonderful ring, indeed, ever 
so many hundreds of years old.”’ * Why did 
the man stare at me so strangely? ‘‘ You 
have never heard it, then, the prophecy that 
has come down with this diamond all through 
our family, since Sigismund of Luxemburg 
gave it to the first of us, full five hundred 
years ago. Shall I tell you? It is very 
strange.’’ 

«Tell me—tell me something else first—tell 
me if this ring is not the pledge of your en- 
gagement to Sydney Crosse!’’ 

I thought—the man is mad! ‘Surely not, 
Mr. Garrison! The ring is an heirloom, and 
I am not engaged to marry Sydney Crosse.’’ 

‘‘But the inscription—I saw it that day in 
the car—S. zur H. ?’’ 

“Sigismund zur Hildegarde, my father to 
me.’’ And then I learned—what? I learned 
what it was, on that summer night at Alton, 
that Sydney had held up for Dale to look at. 
It was my ring in its case; and he had said, 
‘*Congratulate me, Garrison! I have won 
the prize, and I have been to buy the ring.’’ 
And that was the reason he hi? never vome 
back. That was the reason of his rudeness 
in the car, and his recklessness since; because 
he thought I loved Sydney Crosse, and be- 
cause he—he himself—loved me. They are 
two such little words! Easily spelt, easily 
written, easily read; but to how many a wo- 
man’s heart have they held the aiphabet of 
time and eternity. 

As we returned to our party, I remon- 
strated: ‘*But you might have known, sir, 
Sydney Crosse could never buy a diamond of 
this size and lustre. Snch jewels as this are 
found only in kingly keeping, and this one 
was an emper=r’s gift.’’ 

And my Wiid Huntsman shrugged his broad 
shoulders in profound disdain: ‘‘ What on 
earth should I know about diamonds, Jiebste 
Thekla?’’ 

But he said never one word of Mary Reeves. 
And I? I trusted him. 


The township’s cream of society met around 
Mrs. James Alton’s Christmas dinner. Dale 
took me down, and Mr. Eastburne, I remem- 





ber, gave his arm to a drop of the cream’s 
goldenest stratum, Agatha Livingstone. A 
fair and stately lady, but I never liked her 
overmuch; less than ever, since she had 
deigned to gully her red lips with slanders on 
the man I loved. Sydney Crosse had sent 
sudden ‘‘regrets,’’ only his rival and I knew 
why. 

The dinner passed off to admiration, ‘‘ but 
then Mrs. James’s parties always did,’’ Mrs. 
Livingstone murmured to Mrs. James’s grati- 
fied mamma-in-law. 

Towards its close, the talk fell upon wed- 
dings. ‘‘ By the by, I have a couple of cards 
here, bearing a name some of you know, I 
think,’’ and Mr. Eastburne thrust his hand 
into a breast-pocket. ‘Ah, 7 have left them 
somewhere. No matter; the happy man was 
your chum at Yale, I think, Mr. Garrison ?’’ 

‘* And my dearest friend ever since, if you 
mean Norman Redwood, sir.’’ 

A well-bred version of what the reporters 
call **sensation’’ flashed through the com- 
pany, and her mother turned an anxious look 
upon Miss Livingstone’s face, for Redwood 
had been a favorite, and rumor said, could 
have been something nearer, for the asking. 

She flushed and paled once or twice—I 
could see she had cared for him—but ‘‘ no- 
blesse oblige,’’ and the pretty air with which 
she cried: ‘* Don’t tell me Norman Redwood 
is married! Why, he stole my heart when I 
was in pinafores!’’ it was worthy of her pride 
and name. 4 

‘*But who is the lady, Mr. Eastburne? 
Dale, you have told me nothing of this, and 
you know Norman is my especial favorite ;’’ 
and my aunt looked from one to the «the 

‘*T declare, Mrs. Alton, I have forgotten! 
Don’t you know, Garrison ?’’ 

**T think I know,”’ Dale answered, slowly, 
helping me to almonds. ‘I think I know, for 
it is a secret match, and I have helped to 
make it, I suppose; at all events, I was ‘best 
man’ at the ceremony.”’ 

Such eager eyes all round him, such eager 
questions of ‘‘ Who is the bride ?’’ 

‘*She is a poor farmer’s daughter, much 
below Redwood in social status, of course, 
but fully h’s peer in natural refinement and 
good-breeding. A sweet, loving, timid, little 
thing, who required a world of encouragement 
to make her oppose her own family and his. 
The Redwoods were very bitter; but she is 
winning them over, and I fancy her father’s 
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stutdy pride will yield at knowing her be- 
loved in the family he refused to let her enter, 
unwelcomed. Unequal marriages are usually 
terrible mistakes, but it will be different in 
this, rely upon it.’’ 

‘* But who is she, I say ?’’ my aunt repeated, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Who is Norman Redwood’s 
bride ?’’ 

‘* As fair and sweet a lady as you could ask 
to see, Mrs. James, and her name is, or was, 
Mary Reeves.’’ 


So we were married, and went home to the 
Rhineland in the springtime of that dark year 
1832. We came back with brighter days— 
God send us none sv dark again!—and I am 
writing these last words in the chamber 
whither Dale Garrison brought me, the wife of 
ayear. Our first-born lies yonder, where the 
ivy clambers over the parsonage windows; 
another son sleeps, where sleep the dead of 
Gettysburg; and another, rounding: his col- 
lege-life with a year of travel, has cast off the 
student’s gown, to wield the sword for United 
Italy. 

Our daughter Katharine, named for the 
mother who died before I knew her, reigns 
queen of a happy home, on that far shore 
where west winds tell the ocean’s moaning. 
Hildegarde is waiting at the gate below to 
hear the ringing of hoofs; her father will be 
here, full soon, and with him, the man who 
will call her wife, to-morrow. 

But there is a little child, blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, pure as a lily, fair as the morn- 
ing,-and angel-playmates call her Thekla. 


—_———_______§.§-6-o->— 


GRATITUDE. 


WE can show our.gratitude by holding, 
with greater consistency, all the truth of God; 
by adorning our principles with a gentler life, 
a larger liberality, a firmer faith, and a more 
active effort; for gifts as well as ‘‘ crosses’’ 
are intended to make us truer. 

“There is a kind of gratitude in thanks, 

Though it be barren, and bring forth but words.”’ 
But, we need not say, it is not the highest 
kind. Better deeds than words. Batter still 
words and deeds. Let it be remembered that 
it was a heathen philosopher who described 
gratitude as a virtue so cheap, that the cov- 
etous man might be pleased without expense; 
and so easy, that the sluggard might be so 
without labor. 

VOL, Lxxv.—4 





A SUMMER TOUR. 
BY A. M. DANA. 


‘¢ ANNIE, Suppose we get up a walking party 
this summer, and go to the White Moun- 
tains ?"’ 

The speaker was Miss Helen Chance, one 
of the active women of this active century, 
over whose busy heads the years pass so un- 
heeded that they forget to drop silver among 
their hair or malice upon their tongues. Fif- 
teen years of Miss Helen’s life had been spent 
in governessing in the far South, and school- 
teaching in the Northwest, and it was to be 
remarked that she seldom ever left a town 
or village without leaving it the better by a 
circulating library, or other literary society. 
Now, however, she had returned to the old 
Maryland homestead to keep house for her 
brother, a young M.D., just entering upon 
his practice. 

I must confess that Miss Helen’s proposi- 
tion was received by me with pleasure, for 
though I had passed three years at a Northern 
boarding-school, and one winter in Washing- 
ton society, nothing like a real bonafide ad- 
venture had ever come in my way, and I 
know my eyes flashed with pleasure as I 
exclaimed: ‘Why, Miss Helen! It would 
be splendid! Whom shall we invite ?’’ 

But alas! my joy was of short duration! 
I think, owing to Miss Helen’s itinerant life, 
she may have acquired just the least touch 
of Bohemianism, and that grandma suspected 
it, for she remarked, very coldly, that she 
thought women were “‘ better at home than 
gallivanting around the country.’’ But then, 
grandma was never ten miles away from the 
plantation, except once, forty years ago, when 
she went to Baltimore on her wedding tour. 

Now, it is a pertinent fact, that the often- 
quoted line, ‘‘Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,’? would be quite as true, if not so 
poetical, if the word mischief was substituted 
in the place of truth. So, though the first 
suggestion of our tour had been frowned 
down, and though, after Miss Helen’s de- 
parture, grandma had delivered me quite a 
lecture on the subject, still it is equally 
true that, on a bright morning in early June, 
we were collected on the lawn bidding good- 
by to grandma and grandpa, who smiled down 
upon us benignly from the porch. 

The party consisted of Miss Helen and her 
brother, Doctor Chance (or, as we old neigh- 
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bors called him, Doctor Charley), together 
with Philip and Maggie Wise from a neigh- 
boring plantation, and myself—Annie Lacy. 

Of course we had arranged everything as 
compact as possible. Rats, rolls, crimps, etc., 
were by mutual agreement tabooed, as also 
were extra dresses. So we appeared with our 
hair plainly rolled in nets, gray linen dresses 
not too long, with one belt around our waists, 
and auother crossing the breast in the style 
of the French vivandiers, in which were 
placed scissors, a spoon, pins, needles, and 
buttons, together with other necessary small 
articles. As for the gentlemen, they had 
both carried knavsacks before, so it was no 
trouble for them to take the other few things 
which we must take. A large tin-kettle, and five 
small tin-cups, completed our outfit. After 
I had kissed my kind grandpa and long-suffer- 
ing grandma again and again, we started 
upon our journey. 

Oh that first day! How brightly the sun 
shone! How gayly the birds sang! And 
with what light and merry hearts we trudged 
along! Wemade a long march that day, and 
rested at night beyond the borders of Dela- 
ware. 

I think it was on the second day of our 
journey, when, in opening one of the knap- 
sacks, it was discovered that prudent Maggie 
Wise, true to her name, had secreted in her 
bundle a box of Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Oh, 
how we did tease her! And, indeed, consi- 
dering that one of our party was a physician, 
it was, to say the least, not very compli- 
mentary. 

It was our custom, throughout our tour, to 
stop at night in some town or hamlet, where 
we took rooms at a hotel. But upon one oc- 
casion, while wandering through one of the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania, night came 
on without the desired inn being in sight. We 
were emphatically in a rural district, and 
were obliged to solicit private hospitality. 
Now it happened that in the mansion where 
we applied, the fair daughter of the house, 
Miss Bertha Von something, was about to be 
married to Mr. Von something else, and we 
were cordially invited to the marriage feast. 
There was no ice cream nor maccaronies, but 
pies, cheese, and doughnuts were in abund- 
ance. Indeed, the hospitality was entirely 
disproportionate to the size of the dwelling; 
it was only equalled by that of the barn, 
which was prodigious. 





As the warmth of the weather increased, 
we did not travel all day, but starting early 
we walked till about ten o’clock; stopping 
then in some shady grove or on some breezy 
hillside, where we cooked our dinner and 
rested until three or four, when we resumed 
our journey, continuing it through the early 
hours of evening. . 

It was during one of these morning walks 
that the world’s first temptation came upon 
us, its latest children. We ‘‘saw some fruit 
hanging high,’’ and immediately the thought 
of a cherry pudding flashed through our 
minds. Well, why not make oue? Accord- 
ingly, while Phil kindled a fire, Charley and 
Maggie (somehow or other it always took 
those two to do an errand) went to the vib 
lage below to buy flour, and Miss Helen and I 
to a neighboring farm-house for milk, eggi, 
and cherries. Now, it was an unfortunate 
fact, that until we had the batter all prepared, 
it never occurred to us to think of what it 
was to be boiled in. Here was a difficulty ; 
we looked at each other in blank despair. 
Phil, with much hesitation, drew out a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, but only to replace it 
more quickly and more sheepishly. Finally 
wise Maggie, who had been searching in the 
knapsack, produced a pair of bran new stock- 
ings; they were new —for there were the ori- 
ginal folds, as well as the blue stamp at the 
top. We could not afford to be too particular, 
so, pouring the batter into one of them, we 
dropped it into the boiling kettle. 

When, after a two hour’s ramble, we re- 
turned, we were quite charmed witn the suc- 
cess of our enterprise. Oh, but it was a 
shapely limb! And, being rather small in 
circumference, it was cooked through tlio- 
roughly, there being none of that sogginess 
which is sometimes found in the heart of 
puddings. The doctor did the carving, in 
honor of his profession—its flavor was quite 
equal to its appearance—aud we literally ate 
it from top to toe. 

This, however, is an incident of our tour 
which we have never told at home, it would 
raise the ghosts of all the skilful housewives 
in Maryland. 

I should weary my readers were I to at- 
tempt to tell all that befell us upon our jour- 
ney. Of our becoming so brown that we were 
mistaken for gypsies, of our being lost in the 
woods, and of tle final disappearance of our 
tin kettle. Indeed, we had become so ggcus- 
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tomed to adventure, that when at last one 
evening we sauntered un to the Mountain 
House, we considered it rather an incident of 
the way, than the consummation of our un- 
dertaking. 

I think our air of insouciance imposed some- 
what upon the guests assembled upon the 
veranda, for I heard one young lady whisper 
to another: ‘‘I declare, they look quite Porte 
Crayonish.”’ I considered that admiration 
enough. 

After spending two weeks among these high 
places of nature, the question arose, How shall 
we get home? Shall we walk back? The 
negative was unanimous. We were familiar 
with the scenes now; besides, our kettle was 
lost. ‘‘ Very sweet it had been, but we would 
not live it again.’’ So, swallowing our inde- 
pendence, and resigning ourselves to the power 
of steam, we were soon back again among the 
dear home scenes and dearer home faces. 
The first thing grandma said when she saw me 
was: ‘* Well, now, Annie Lacy, I reckon you 
have, had enough gallivanting,’’ at the same 
time folding me in a loving embrace. 

Did you ask what were the consequences ? 
Must there always be consequences! Well, 
then, I believe Maggie Wise has concluded to 
take the doctor for the rest of her life. At 
least Phil told me the other evening that he 
must soon get a wife, at the same time add- 
ing: ‘‘You know, Annie, she must be one 
who can make a cherry pudding.”’ 


CRiintnnrnatpedytimyenanti-cils 
THE WANDERER! 
Wuey first I left my native land, 
And bade my early friends farewell, 
I gazed upon the distant strand 
And felt my youthful bosom swell, 
We fled before the fav’ring gale, 
Swift as the sea-bird on its flight, 
And as we spread each flowing sail, 
The white cliffs faded from my sight. 
In vain I struggled to repel 
Each thought of home—each mournful sigh; 
Oppressed with grief no words can tell, 
The tear-drops trembled in my eye. 
1 thought of every well-known spot— 
The woody dell, the verdant plain, 
The silver stream, the lonely grot, 
Aud friends I ne’er might see again. 
Now, years on years have rolled away, 
And I, my country to behold, 
Have journeyed many a weary day! 
I find it altered, strange, and cold. 
My early friends are dead and gone! 
Beneath yon grassy mounds they rest ; 
And I—a stranger—left forlorn, 
Shall die unwept, unknown, unblest. 





WEEHAWKEN HEIGHTS. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Tue streets are trampled by a sweltering throng, 
For the mid-summer’s sunlight burns and flares 
Along the dusty ways ; and mystic song 
Is ever in the heart, of wandering airs 
Cool with the darkness of the leafy grove, 
And musical with the sparrow’s voice of love. 


We will away from steaming wall and pave, 

And thread the broad, blue Hudso.1’s sinuous verge, 
Up through the forest aisles, to where the wave 

With pulsing motion flings the plashing surge 
Even to the mountain base, and onward strain 
O’er the rough ledges tu the loftier plain. 


For it is sweet to stand upon these heights, 
Weekawken! famed so long in heart and song! 

To feel the winds of heaven in their flights, 
Fluttering the cool wing the trees among, 

Dry the thick moisture on the feverish brow, 

And fill the panting breast, deep-breathing now. 


And see the groves that cluster on thy sides, 
Where warbling wild-birds leap from spray to spray ; 
And where the river breeze ascends and rides 
With the low sound of waters, far away 
Melting in music on the forest shore, 
As on the strand the waves spring murmuring o’er. 


And see the tufts of tender grass that gleam 
Like emeralds in the rocks ; and the brown bee 
Come buzzing up from flower to flower, that seem 
To wait his coming; and beyond to see 
The blazing glass, the spire and steeple rise: 
And further, where the peopled harbor lies, 


The boats walk up and boats walk down the bay, 
Alive with purpose ; and the white sails 
Gleaming like snow-flecks in the far away, 
Where waves upheave.and curl in ocean gales ; 
And to the left the range of wooded hills, 
Threaded with the silver lines of sparkling rills. 


Ii is a glorious sight, aad well repays 

The laboring footstep from the dust below, 
Yet far unlike the steep and toilsome ways 

That you and I[ have trod, and learned to know 
The world has no free summit for the soul, 
Where its wild yearning may not still control. 


Here, if the higher sceres engage the heart, 
The blue o’erarching sky, the castled cloud, 
And swatlows skimming in mid-air, impart 
Religion to the spirit, worn and bowed, 
And quench with holier flame the flickering rays 
That shine like wisps along the darkened ways. 





In whatsoever house you enter, remain 
master of your eyes and your tongue. 

THERE is nothing so elevating to a woman 
as the love of a truly great and no%le man. 
The worship she pays him, whether it be that 
of friendship or of love, exalts her mind, and 
fills her soul with a holy joy. There is no- 
thing so degrading, so crushing to the spirit 
as to be the slave of a churl, 








CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


We are spirits, clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen. 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 
Rev. C. P. Crancn. 


We were going home to dinner. My friend 
had been married nearly a year, and had, 
quite recently, gone to housekeeping. I had 
been away from the city a few weeks, and, 
returning the previous day, was immediately 
invited to dine with him at the earliest time 
convenient to myself. I knew by the cordial, 
almost exultant invitation, that Chester was 
satisfied with his domestic arrangements, and 
expected me to be pleased. He was a man 
of sufficient fortune to enable him to gratify 
his taste in the purchase and furnishing of a 
home. He had married a beautiful woman 
of good family; so that I sympathized with 
his evident happiness, and had no doubt of 
passing a more than ordinarily agreeable eve- 
ning. We had been intimate from boyhood, 
and I had been groomsman at the wedding. 


We left his place of business together, 
walking up Broadway some distance, as the 
stages were too crowded to be comfortable, 
skilfully steering our way through the stream 
of silken splendor which is a hightide at about 
five o’clock of sunny afternoons. To get out 
of the way of crinoline, as well as to shorten 
our walk a little, we crossed the street and 
skirted the edge of Madison Square. As we 
passed the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on the oppo- 
site side, a lady and gentleman came forth 
from the ladies’ entrance to a carriage drawn 
up before it; the gentleman handed his com- 
panion in, took her hand in saying good-by, 
then turned and went down Broadway, while 
the vehicle rolled away up Fifth Avenue. 

‘That was Mrs. Chester,’’ said Chester, in- 
voluntarily quickening his steps; ‘‘if she had 
seen us, she would have given us seats in the 
carriage. I was not aware she had friends 
stopping at the hotel. That gentleman was 
a stranger to me. I think she must have 
noticed their arrival in the morning paper 
and gone immediately to call upon them.’’ 

That his wife was in the carriage was 
enough to keep the eyes of the bridegroom 


fixed upon it, but it was driven too rapidly - 
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for us to keep pace with it, and soon turned 
off at West Thirty— Street, upon which the 
Chesters resided. As we reached the street 
we met it returning, having apparently just 
turned away from the mansion, the steps of 
which we now ascended. 

The parlors were vacant when we entered 
them, but in a few moments Mrs, Chester 
came in most freshly and becomingly dressed 
in full diuner costume. I am not proficient 
in the details of feminine attire; I only knew 
that she looked lovely, and that her dress 
was of a new green tint, like the lightest ray 
of an emerald, which was just coming into 
fashion. I had remarked it on the lady who 
came out of the hotel. I had always admired 
her, and I thought, on this evening, that she 
surpassed herself. Her husband was fully 
consciousofhercharms. Although not guilty, 
even before me, his most intimate friend, of 
those little endearments in which some young 
married people publicly indulge, his eyes 
told the story of his adoration. 

‘¢We came near being home first,’’ he said, 
after the welcomes were over; ‘‘ we saw you 
coming out of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Have 
you friends stopping there ?”’ 

‘‘You must have seen some other lady; I 
have not been out of the house this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘Why, it was you /—this very dress, too.’’ 
She laughed at his and my looks of surprise. 

‘*T would like to see the woman who so 
much resembles me as to deceive you, Ralph 
—and our friend, too. You could not have 
been very near her, I think. I have been at 
home all day. Let me see; at the time you 
were passing Madison Square J must have 
been fastening my waist-ribbons, or trying 
my new corals. I had company which de- 
tained me and made me late in dressing. 
How do you like them? the corals ?’’ 

“Oh, very much. Red looks well with 
black hair and green draperies.’’ 

For a short time he sat silent while she 
conversed w:th me. His mind was busy with 
the curious impression which it had received. 

‘*T could have sworn it was you, Augusta,’’ 
he spoke, presently. 

‘‘Who’—oh, the lady. It proves how 
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careful you should be not to swear upon cir- 
camstantial evidence,’’ she replied, lightly. 

I tooked at my friend’s wife earnestly while 
her attention was drawn to him. I, too, 
could have sworn it was she whom we saw 
coming from the hotel; I recalled also the 
fact that we had seen the carriage driving 
away from this door; I remembered the hue 
of the dress. I searched the beautiful face for 
a shadow of falsehoo? ; it was, apparently, as 
clear to read as the fairest book. It did not 
seem possible for deception to hide itself in 
those eyes, innocent and unfaltering as a 
child’s. Yet I was certain, by the eagerness 
with which she introduced a new topic, and by 
a slight embarrassment which marred, for a 
few moments, her ordinarily almost stately 
self-possession, that, for once at least, and 
for some reason, Mrs. Chester had not been 
entirely frank. 

I did spend a pleasant evening. After a 
well-served dinner I had to go over the house, 
and give my opinion about curtains, carpets, 
books, the color and arrangement of hangings 


_ and furniture, etc.—an opinion quite worth- 


less, I was certain, but solicited with charm- 
ing eagerness by my hostess. 

‘Excuse me, Ralph, that room is not in 
visiting order,’’ said Mrs. Chester, advancing 
rapidly, and laying her hand on the door- 
knob as her husband was about to throw 
open a guest-room on the second floor. 

*“*What has happened to it, Augusta? I 
furnished that up for you, old fellow, when- 
ever you please to want a night’s lodging. 
I’m sorry you can’t see how faithfully I’ve 
remembered your preference—black walnut 
furniture with crimson accessories. Quite 
gorgeous, but in your style, I believe.”’ 

**T am sorry, too, that you cannot see your 
room, to-night; but I have turned it into 
Blue Beard’s chamber for the present. You 
will come again, soon, and then you will not 
only enter but occupy it.’’ 

I was fully sensible of the cordial kindness 
with which my friend’s wife said this, and 
yet I was disagreeable enough to fancy that I 
noticed a return of the nervousness she had 
shown before dinner, in her manner of hold- 
ing the door, while she directed us to the 
next apartment. It seemed to me that Ches- 
ter also observed something unusual in her 
manner; though he made the attempt not to 
notice it, and became more gay and talkative 


than before. After we had made the tour of . 





the new establishment, which I admired and 
praised with evident sincerity, we passed the 
remainder of the evening in the library, we 
all three having voted it the most attractive 
part of the house. A book or two on the 
table appeared as if recently in use; one little 
volume of blue and gold lay open, with a 
mark in it, and, during a pause in our friendly 
conversation, I lifted it and glanced into it, 
more from habit than from any desire to as- 
certain the poetical tastes of the lady of the 
mansion. The title of the poem was, ‘‘ The 
Wife’s Tragedy,’’ and the lines upon which 
my eyes fell were :— 
‘You, who do profess to see 
In the face the written mind, 


Look in that face, and tell me 
In what part of it you find 


All the falsehood, and the wrong, 
And the sin, which must have been 
. Hid in baleful beauty long, 
Like the worm that lurks unseen 


In the shut heart of the flower. 
Tis the Sex, no doubt! And still, 
Some may lack the means, the power ; 
There ‘’s not one that lacks the will.’’ 

I was no admirer of Owen Meredith’s ele- 
gant skepticisms; on the contrary I was an 
old-fashioned devotee at the shrine of wo- 
man’s divinity; but these lines, as I then 
chanced upon them, struck a chill through 
me. I did look at the face of my friend’s 
wife, as if it had been hers which I was com- 
manded to search. To me, it was only beau- 
tiful and noble, and my eyes sank abashed 
before the sweet candor of her smile. 

I left their house, that evening, almost en- 
vious of Chester’s good fortune. 

The next day, about two P. M., I made it 
convenient to drop in at his office to inquire 
after Mrs. Chester’s health, and thank him for 
the pleasure I had experienced as their guest. 
He was not in. The boy said that Mr. Chester 
had not seemed very well, and had gone out 
for a walk. I waited perhaps half an hour, 
when, as he did not return, I left a message 
and went away. The next day, a little later, 
I again called. Running hastily up stairs, 
and entering, after my usual fashion, without 
waiting for an answer to my knock, I sur- 
prised Chester alone, sitting by his table, with 
his head bowed upon his folded arms. He 
raised it slowly at the sound of my hearty 
greeting, and I saw a face which I should not 
have kuown as my friend’s had I met it in 
any other place. I shrank back a step, un- 
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ableato speak. His lips moved, and he tried 
to smile. 

**You are sick; why are you not at home?”’ 
I said, so soon as I found my voice, coming 
forward and taking his clammy hand. 

* ‘I’m not very well; but not ill enough to 
give up. It’s only a bad headache.’’ 

‘*But bad headaches are often forerunners 
of serious maladies. Get up and look at 
yourself in that glass, Chester. Your wife 
would hardly know you. I’m afraid you will 
frighten her, even more than you did me, 
when she sees you with that countenance.”’ 

An indescribable expression swept over his 
features—a smile worse than any sneer—and 
the more painful that it was in such contrast 
with his usual genial mood. Of all the men 
I knew, Chester had the healthiest tempera- 
ment, sunny and hopeful as a child’s; but at 
thet moment he seemed changed into Mephis- 
topheles. I dropped his hand, falling back 
before that mocking look, as if it had been 
levelled at myself. 

But my indignation turned to pity as I 
noted the gray pallor which succeeded, and 
the pinched lips and nostrils. 

I began to see that he had some great men- 
tal trouble; I was afraid of the consequences, 
he was so evidently ill; and naturally sup- 
posing home to be the best place, and his 
wife his best counsellor, I again urged him to 
let me call a conveyance and see him safely 
to his house. 

‘*T am not at all sick, and there is no occa- 
sion for my going home,’’ he answered me, 
impatiently. ‘‘I have had some bad news 
to-day, but it is not of a nature to allow of 
my troubling my frie.is with it. Excuse 
me, Richard, but the greatest kindness you 
can do me is to leave me to myself.’’ 

Of course, upon this request, I could do no 
less than go away. I felt a little angry as I 
bade him good-afternoon, but this had quite 
melted away before I reached the foot of the 
stairs, where his office-boy sat, sucking an 
orange and reading a newspaper; I could 
only remember the gray, quiet, colorless 
misery of Chester’s face, and that we had 

ybeen friends for years. 
’ *Charlie,’’ said I, to the boy, ‘‘Mr. Chester 
4s certainly quite sick. He will not let me do 
anything for him, and he will not go home. 
I don’t like to leave him so. You must keep 
an eye upon him. Do not let him see that 
you are on guard: but do you watch him. I 





think, perhaps, he is threatened with fever : 
and he might become delirious, you under- 
stand.’’ 

Charlie was an intelligent boy, very much 
attached to the gentleman whom he served. 
I knew not why I spoke to him as I did; 
something impelled me, and I obeyed the im- 
pulse. He looked at me anxiously :— 

‘IT saw that something was wrong, sir; 
I’ll kéep a sharp eye on him,”’ he said. 

‘*T hope he will go home before long,’’ I 
remarked, and, passing into the street, turned 
back to my own office, a mile lower down 
town. 

Having the papers in a case of unusual ir- 
terest to look over, I had quite forgotten the 
lateness of the hour, and even my concern for 
my friend, when, just as the twilight com- 
pelled me to lay aside my reading, and I was 
realizing that it was dinner-time at the St. 
Nicholas, Charlie burst into my apartment. 

‘I’m so glad you are here,’’ he cried, 
without excuse or preliminary. ‘* You see 
I’m afraid there’s something very bad the 
matter with Mr. Chester.”’ 

He was out of breath with running, and his 
eyes were big with fear. 

** What has happened ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know as anything has, sir; but 
I’m suspicious. About two hours ago Mr. 
Chester asked me to get him a bottle of chloro- 
form for his headache. He wrote the note to 
the druggist, and signed his name, so that it 
would be given to me. He was a laying on 
the lounge when I brought it to him, and said 
he should go home as soon as he felt a little 
better; then he sent me off on an errand 
which took me nigh an hour, and when I got 
back the door was bolted on the inside, and I 
smelt the chloroform clear outside. I knocked 
and pounded, but he gave no answer, andI’m 
mighty ’fraid he’s taken too much. All the 
other gentlemen had left their rooms, and I 
didn’t like to call the police, because, you 
know, he might not like it—so I run to you 
as fast as my legs would carry me.’’ 

I snatched my hat, and the next moment 
was clinging to the steps of an up-town stage, 


Never did the wornout horses seem to me to. 


drag a vehicle at so slow a rate, but the time, 
after all, was as good as I could make by 
walking. When I sprang off before the build- 
ing containing Chester’s office, Charlie was 
there before me. — At first I thought of calling 
the porter ; then I resolved to try the door. 
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Charlie had taught me discretion—I would 
not make ‘‘a scene’’ if it should prove possi- 
‘ble to avoid it. The door was not locked, 
only bolted; the bolt, I had often observed, 
was alight one. I set my shoulder against 
the door, and, with an increase of strength 
lent to me by the extremity of the case, suc- 
ceeded in bursting it open. 

Charlie was close behind me. As we entered 
the powerful odor of the anesthetic assailed 
us. Chester’s room had a western window, 
which I quickly threw open, admitting the last 
rays of sunset, along with a blast of cool Oc- 
tober air. My friend lay on a sofa near by, 
with a handkerchief over the lower part of 
his face; as I snatched it off my foot rang 
against the empty bottle which had dropped 
to the carpet from his nerveless hand. Dead! 
—Great Heaven, it seemed so! Charlie burst 
out crying. ‘* spoke sternly to him, ordering 
him to bring me the ice-water pitcher. He 
exceeded orde=: so far as not only to bring 
it, but to dash its chill contents over the 
white face and into the bosom of his thaster. 
At the same time I began vigorously to rub 
the cold hands and to strike them together. 

**Go, Charlie,’’ said I, ‘‘to Doctor M——; 
his house is on Bleeker, not far away; and 
alarm no one else just yet.’’ 

Both of us felt, instinctively, that there was 
something to be kept secret; yet it was 
certainly the most natural conjecture that 
Chester had sent for the chloroform merely 
t6 relieve his headache, and that this over- 
dose of it was carelessness or accident. For, 
of all men in the world, what motive could 
he have to commit suicide? His cheerful dis- 
position, his business prosperity, and the 
happiness of his marriage-relations were the 
pleasant envy of his acquaintances. 

Fortunately the doctor was at home, having 
just finished his dinner, and was not long in 
reaching us. Thus far my exertions had 
met with no reward, and I was dizzily reflect- 
ing if upon me would devolve the duty of 
bearing the tidings of her husband’s death to 
Mrs. Chester, when the physician entered. 

‘*He is not dead,’’ he said, placing his 
hand a moment over the patient’s heart; 
** but that.’s his good luck. He ought to be! 
I can’t see how sensible people will use such 
dangerous remedies for every little ache and 
pain !’’ and, his efforts spurred as much by 
indignation as professional enthusiasm, I 
sogn had the relief of hearing a sigh break 





from Chester’s lips. With that sigh a moun- 
tain seemed lifted from my own breast; no 
doubt I echoed it heartily. 

Presently the patient sat up and began 
muttering some delirious nonsense. 

‘* That is the effect of the chloroform,’’ said 

the doctor; ‘‘it will pass off, parti:’iy or en- 
tirely, in the course of half an hour. You 
had better see him safely home, and, in the 
mean time, as 1 am in some haste, I will bid 
you good-evening.”’ 
' I did not wish to take Chester home in his 
present state, so I gave Charlie some change 
to go out and get himself some supper, while 
I waited until my friend should be more fully 
restored. During this interval my eye fell 
upon a sealed envelope lying on the table, 
directed, in his hand-writing, to myself. 
Whether I did right or wrong in opening it, 
without waiting to find if he still desired it to 
come into my hands, is a question. If I had 
thought twice, I should have waited; but, 
thinking only that I might be of service to 
him, if he had any great trouble on his mind, 
I opened the note, and read :— 


‘*Dear Frrenp: I was rude to yon this 
afternoon. If you could guess at the miser- 
able condition I am in, you would forgive me 
anything. I meant todie, and ‘give nosign.’ 
But I have determined to confide this much 
to you. My wife has deceived me. I can 
never live with her in confidence again, and I 
cannot live without her—ergo, I have resolved 
to kill myself. Yet, so much do / love her, 
so tender am I of her, despite the wrong she 
has done me, that I do not wish to punish her 
by letting the world know of our affairs. I 
wish to slip quietly out of it, leaving the im- 
pression that my death was the result of 
accident. In this youcan help me. You can 
take pains to make it appear so; you can 
prevent the spread of idle rumors; you can 
protect her from the consequences of her own 
folly. At the same time that I thus quit a 
life which she has rendered unendurable, I 
leave her freedom to be happy in her own 
way. Ifshe has changed towards me—if she 
loves another better than me, shall I blame 
her too harshly? Yet who could have sus- 
pected it of her? Rather than believe it, I will 
die to get away from the certainty. My will 
has already been made in her favor; I shall 
not alter it. Keep her secret and mine; and 
good-by to the old fellow who has always 
proven himself a true friend. R. C.’’ 


‘‘He is insane. Some sudden fever has 
affected his brain,’’ I thought, as I read the 


‘letter a second time. Then, a sudden cold 


thrill ran through me as I recalled that little 
event of the day before yesterday: my friend’s 
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wife in the carriage, the military stranger who 
handed her into it, and her denial that she 
had been out. Verily, this was a wicked 
world! Idid not wonder that Chester wished 
himself out of it. 

Suddenly his hand fell upoa mine. He had 
arisen from the couch and staggered towards 
me. 

‘Too late! You have read it? I don’t 
thank you, Richard, for bringing me back. I 
shall only have the deed to do over again. 


But I am sorry you have read the letter. I - 


would rather even you should continue to 
think well of Augusta. When I am gone, 
perhaps she will be sorry.’’ 

‘*Ralph,’’ I said, in my firmest tones, as I 
led him back to the sofa, and took a seat 
beside him, ‘‘ before God I believe there is 
some wretched mistake. You must not allow 
yourself to be rash. You are a lawyer, and 
it is your business to sift every atom of tes- 
timony before you give your decision.”’ 

His only reply was a groan. 

‘*Since I know so much,’’ I continued, 
‘‘tell me all. Two heads are sometimes bet- 
ter than one; at least, it may be some com- 
fort to you to feel that you have a friend to 
confide in.’’ 

**Comfort! to confide my own disgrace’’— 
again with that sneering smile so much more 
sad to see on his than any other face. ‘‘ But 
I will tell you, that you may do me the jus- 
tice to see that I have not been too easily 
convinced of my own ruin. You saw the 
beginning of our little tragedy, Richard; you 
are a witness to the first facts in the case. 
You saw my wife come out of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel with a strange young gentleman, 
dressed in a lieutenant’s uniform; you saw 
her drive directly te our house, and you heard 
her assert that she had not been out that 
day; you saw her embarrassment, slight as 
it was !’’ 

He looked keenly at me, and I could but 
bow my assent, for I had noticed it. 

‘*T will not refer to the locked chamber, 
for I do not yet see what connection it had 
with her little mystery. Richard, we both of 
us have had convictions for which we could 
give no proof that would hold good in a court 
of justice. All persons have them; and there 
are reasons for them satisfactory to ourselves, 
though they may be quite unexplainable. It 
was so with me that evening. My wife had 
told me a falsehood. It was well, perhaps, 





that I should be made to see that she was but 
human, for, at times, I have thought her 
angelic—the stuff out of which martyrs and 
saints are made. We could laugh, couldn’t 
we, my friend, if it were not so pitiable? 
You recall how gay Iwas? All that time I 
was like one gazing at something loved as 
beautiful, from which a veil has been torn, 
showing an unsuspected, a monstrous de- 
formity. 

‘* Yet, when the hour of rest came, and she 
slumbered by my side, I succeeded in forget- 
ting all. Heart and mind refused to be made 
so unhappy. In the morning all seemed like 
a shadow which had fled with the night. 
Augusta was bright as the sunshine. Per- 
haps sbe felt that I suspected something, and 
with a woman’s duplicity kissed while she 
killed me. She followed me into the hall, 
when the hour came for my leaving for the 
office. It seemed that she had something she 
wished to say; if so, she thought better of 
it, pretending that she only came out to give 
me one*more kiss. 

‘*¢The day is so pleasant you should be 
out of doors all that is possible,’ I said to her. 
‘Next month we will have a carriage of our 
own. In the mean time send round to Rug- 
gles’ whenever you wish one. If you pass 
the office, I shall feel honored by receiving a 
call.’ 

‘*She laughed and thanked me, adding: 
‘I do not think I shall get out to-day. I 
have two dressmakers coming, who will keep 
me at home.’ 

**T went to my office in a contented mood ; 
but that strange picture of Augusta getting 
into a carriage at the hotel, and afterwards 
denying that she had been out, kept return 
ing upon my mind; until, finally, I grew so 
restless that I could no longer remain quiet. 
I resolved to go home and lunch with her, as 
she had told me that she was not going out. 
The sight of her would banish the curious 
mood which was coming upon me. And, as 
if to atone for some wrong which my thought 
had done her, I would stop, on my way, and 
buy her some trifle which would prove that I 


“had been thinking of her taste. With this 


purpose in view I did not take a stage, but 
walked along toward Tiffany’s. When I 
reached there something drew me on towards 
Ball & Black’s—I would go in there and look 
at a clock for her dressing-room. We had 
admired it together; but I had hardly, felt 
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able to purchase it, in view of our recent 
expenses. 

**T crossed the street, and was quickening 
my steps, when I perceived, walking in front 
of me, my wife and the military stranger. I 
was so near them.that I heard her low laugh, 
as he bent towards her with some remark, 
and saw her smile as she turned her face to- 
wards him. Yes! I saw her face, in profile, 
distinctly. I could almost hear their words. 
I dropped a little behind, in the shadow of 
others crowding the walk, but kept my eyes 
fixed upon them. They entered Ball & Black’s; 
I followed, keeping out of sight, but as near 
as possible. They spent half an hour at the 
jewel-cases, buying several pearl ornaments, 
for. which he paid. Then they looked at rings. 
She drew the glove from her right hand, and 
he fitted a ring upon it. At that time I was 
so close to them, lurking in the shadow of 
some bronzes, that I overheard their every 
word. 

‘“**¢The right hand will do as well,’ she 
said, with that sweet laugh of hers. “I can- 
not allow it to come near Ralph’s, you know.’ 

***Oh no; not near Ais—I shouldn’t wish 
it,’ was the mocking response. ‘Does this 
really please you, Augusta!’ 

‘<*Tt fits toa nicety; and as to pleasing, 
there is nothing else admissible,’ 

‘* “Ts thisall, here? You knowl rely upon 
your taste.’ 

‘*¢ Your own seems pretty good, lieutenant. 
Nothing more, here. We will go to Maillard’s, 
if you please, as I begin to feel the need of 
luncheon. After that, where you will, until 
four o’clock; I must be home by that hour, 
brushed and rested a little before Ralph 
comes. Itold himI should not be out to-day, 
and I’m afraid he will suspect our little 
secret before the time.’ 

‘**Only twenty-four hours more, Augusta, 
and he will know the worst,’ with a laugh, 
ending inasigh. ‘ What train do you think 
we had better take ?’ 

‘Oh, not any to-morrow. The day after 
will be time enough. Indeed, I shall not 
allow any such precipitate movement.’ 

‘“‘The ring had been paid for, and they 
moved away. Do you not wonder that I did 
not spring at his throat, then and there? I 
do. I wonder at myself. I stood there, so 
powerless with rage and misery that I could 
not stir. 

** (Do you wish anything ? a glass of water, 





Mr. Chester? You look ill. Mrs. Chester has 
just been in,’ said an officious clerk, who 
knew me. ; 

‘*T said I would take a glass of water, as I 
felt suddenly faint ; and when I had drank it 
got away as quickly as possible, not wiching 
to attract any farther notice. When I reached 
the street, they were out of sight, I did not 
follow them to Maillard’s; I would not play 
the spy. I had seen and heard enough. I 
walked the streets until half past four. By 
that time I had persuaded myself that I was a 
fool, and that, when I went home, my wife 
would meet me with an explanation as simple 
as it was innocent. I hurried to Thirty- 
Street; as I turned the corner I saw 
her, and the stranger with her, enter the 
house. ‘It is only some friend with whom 
she has been out shopping. Now she will 
introduce me to him, and I shall find what a 
fool I have made of myself.’ The maid-ser- 
vant admitting me, I went directly to the 
parlors, from thence to the library; there was 
no visitor to be seen. I noticed the girl hur- 
rying up-stairs as if to warn her mistress of 
my early return. Were my own servants in 
a conspiracy against me? I followed her to 
my wife’s door, and knocked. . 

‘¢¢T did not expect you so soon, Ralph; 
you must excuse my not having made my 
toilet. These dress-makers take so much 
time!’ Not a word about her having been 
out, nor that a visitor was in the house | 

‘¢é Why, my darling, you look wretchedly ! 
you are ill. Is it one of your headaches, 
Ralph? Iam so sorry.’ ; 

‘‘Her arms were about my neck, her lips 
on my cheek. I felt smothered, and gasped 
out that I would go down to the library aad 
lie there unti! dinner. ‘Don’t trouble your- 
self, Mrs. Chester; it is but a trifle, and will 
pass away when I have had my coffee!’ and I 
went to the darkened library and flung my- 
self upon a sofa, - 

‘*Richard! Richard! Richard!’’ cried my 
friend, springing from the seat beside me, and 
traversing the floor, with irregular steps, en- 
deavoring with all a man’s pride to suppress 
the groans which choked him—‘‘ it is a poor 
favor you have done me, interfering with my 
desire to quit this world. I cannot dwell 
upon the hours between then and now. All 
I know is that I have lived an age of misery. 
It seems to be years since then. She came 
to me, bathed my forehead, kissed me, Pigied 
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me; she thought my groans were rent from 
me by corporeal anguish—and I could not, 
did not, hurl the truth at her, and blast her, 
as she sat there, affecting sympathy with me. 
1 loved her still—I love her now !—Richard !”’ 

He turned a wan, appealing face towards 
me, so unlike Chester’s that tears forced 
themselves into my cold eyes. Again I arose 
and drew him gently to a seat. ‘‘ Ralph, I 
believe yet that you have been inexcusably 
rash. Instead of her wronging you, it is quite 
possible that you are wronging your wife.’’ 

**Can you still think so?’’ 

**Yes. You should have demanded an ex- 
planation. Is it possible that you said no- 
thing to her of what you had seen and heard ? 
Did she say nothing of how she had passed 
the day ?”’ 

‘‘Not a word. In the evening she asked 
me if I could not lend her three hundred dol- 
lars, until the interest on her money fell due, 
saying that a sudden draft had been made 
upon her resources. She will not desert me 
with an empty purse! that is a woman’s fine 
feeling!—I suppose she has gone by this 
time! ”’ 

I reflected for a few moments. ‘‘I pro- 
pose that we go to your house, and see,’’ I 
finally said. ‘‘ Promise me, Ralph, that you 
will go home, and, if your wife is there, that 
you at once tell her what you have seen, and 
ask her the meaning of it. If she cannot 
give a satisfactory answer for her conduct, 
then it will be time for you to decide upon 
some positive step.’’ 

There was quite a delay in his answer; then, 
he said: ‘‘Since this is your judgment, I 
wiil do as you advise. Not that I hope for 
any good result. Will you go along ?’’ 

‘*T will see you to your door, for I don’t 
think you fit to be left alone; of course there 
must be no witnesses to such an interview 
between husband and wife.’’ 

We went out. Charlie was on the stairs, 
with an anxious face, and the porter waiting 
impatiently to lock up the building. Hailing 
& passing ‘‘ bus,’’ we rode in silence to Thirty 
Street. My own thoughts were troubled 
and obscure ; I feared some tragedy, yet was 
not without hope that there had been some 
great mistake. 

The house was but a few steps from the 
corner. As we came up to it we saw that the 
lower part of it was brilliantly lighted ; it ap- 
peaged quite improbable that the mistress 








should be away, when every window wore 
such a festive aspect. Chester, completely 
unnerved, sat down on the lowest step. 

‘*Have patience with me a moment,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that vile chloroform makes me faint.’’ 

It was my intention to rfng the bell, and 
then depart before the door was opened, leav- 
ing my friend to enter alone. As I ascended 
the steps with this purpose, I had a view of 
the parlor through a window, the blinds of 
which had not been closed. What I saw 
there fixed me very much in the attitude of 
aspy. The strange gentleman in the military 
dress sat upon a small sofa, looking brilliant 
in his uniform. With his happy and hand- 
some face turned towards the woman who sat 
beside him, and whose hand he held. Another 
lady was in the room, moving restlessly about. 
I quite distinctly heard her say :— 

‘*Why does he not come?’’ I shall send 
to see what has happened, if he is not here 
in five minutes. 

All the burners were lighted in the chande- 
liers, and the parlors were gay with flowers. 
Both the ladies were attired as for some fes- 
tal occasion. ‘‘Ralph,’’ I whispered, after 
dwelling briefly on the picture, ‘‘come up 
here and tell me what you make out of this.’’ 
Something in my voice must have betrayed 
my sudden emotion, for he obeyed me in- 
stantly. 

‘¢ Who is that on the sofa, beside your ter- 
rible lieutenant ?’”’ I asked. 

**Tt is Annie, my wife’s sister.’’ 

** Who is that, pausing before the flowers ?”’ 

‘*Who? Who should it be but Augusta 
herself !’’ - 

‘* They are very much alike,’’ I said, coolly. 
This coolness was assumed for fear that a re- 
vulsion of feeling so powerful might be danger- 
ous in his present disordered state; I trembled 
slightly myself, for I, too, had been intensely 
wrought up by sympathy. Chester gave the 
bell a tremendous pull; the door was instantly 
epened, and we entered the hall to be met by 
Mrs. Chester, beautifal and radiant with ex- 
citement, who rushed out and clasped her 
husband in her lovely white arms. in 

‘‘I was so anxious, Ralph! you looked so 
ill when you went off this morning. I was 
just about to send for you. If you had stayed 
away this evening, you would have lost your 
part in the prettiest little drama enacted to- 
night, in this city.’’ 

I shuddered as I thought of the tragedy in 
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which he came so near playing the leading 
character. 

**You, too,’? she added, holding out one 
hand to me, while she dragged Chester into 
the room with the other, ‘‘are just in time, 
and very welcome. You were our grooms- 
man, and now you must be ¢heirs !”’ 


“Am Tina dream? or ‘clothed and in my 


right mind,’ Augusta ?’? murmured my friend 
as she drew him into the full blaze of the 
chandelier’s splendor. He did not look at his 
visitors ; his gaze was on his wife’s face, but 
he seemed transfigured by a new glory, as his 
pale face shone upon hers. 

She little guessed of the full weight of that 
question; she thought him only slightly mys- 
tified, and laughed in her girlish way, as she 
answered :— 

‘*You may be in your right mind, but you 
are certainly not ‘clothed’—that is, appro- 
priate to the occasion. Who has been empty- 
ing the water-pitcher over you! Ah, Ralph, 
you have been ill! you smell frightfully of 
chloroform. Has your head been so very 
bad ?”? 

‘*Yes, it has. But it is quite well now.’” 

‘“We were so afraid you would not like 
it! Promise you will not scold a bit. Come, 
Annie, I ought to compel you to tell your own 
story. The truth is, Ralph, I am giving 
shelter to run-a-ways!’’ Then Annie came 
forward, shy and blushing, and kissed her 
brother-in-law’s cheek, and was presented 
to me, while Lieutenant Reade went through 
a similar ceremony with Chester. 

‘Has not Annie changed much in a year, 
Ralph? Idon’t wonder you mistook her for 
me, when you saw her before the Fifth Avenue. 
They say she is getting to be my image. We 
had a narrow escape that time, Annie; I be- 
lieve my lord actually suspected I was telling 
him a fib. Confess now, did you not, sir?’’ 

‘<But you actually were out yesterday, 
with Lieutenant Reade,’’ gasped Chester. 

**Yes, indeed. We had to go shopping for 
Annie. I did not know it when I told you in 
the morning that I should not go out. You 
see, she ran away without her trunks, and 
the dressmakers kept her all day yesterday, 
so that I had to attend to the purchase of the 
ring, and all that.’’ 

‘What are you talking about, Augusta ?’’ 

**Qnly that we are to have a wedding here 
to-night. It’s a run-away affair, and Annie 
was.so afraid you would disapprove, and tele- 





graph to father, that she would not permit 
me to tell you, until too late for you to do 
harm. Henry came home on a furlough, and 
wanted Annie to marry him; but father 
called it ‘nonsense,’ and forbid any such 
consummation until the war should be over. 
Now, Annie is a good girl, but she is just as 
obstinate as father. She thought she should 
be happier as Henry’s wife, whether he lived 
or died; and as some of our friends were 
coming on to New York, she placed herself 
under their protection, and came to pay me 
a visit, with the lieutenant innocently accom- 
panying her, but keeping out of sight in the 
next car. She went with her party to the 
Fifth Avenue, and was just leaviag it for my 
house, when you mistook her for me. I was 
altogether surprised at her appearance, and 
had quite a trial to appear as if nothing had 
happened, when you followed so directly in 
her track. She was so tired and agitated that 
she begged me to allow her to stay in her 
room, and not to tell you of her arrival. I 
nearly made up my mind to confide all to you, 
yesterday morning, but concluded to have a 
little secret from you, for once. You remem- 
ber when I purchased my green silk I sent 
one to Annie like it, and she chanced to wear 
it when you mistook her forme. There’s the 
bell, now! Annie, it’s the pastor, I’m cer- 
tain. Do run up stairs, Ralph, and change 
that wet linen. Be in haste, for all is ready 
except your toilet.’’ * 
Chester obeyed her in a mechanical sort of 
way, which showed me he had not yet re- 
covered the full use of his faculties. As for 


_ me, I was reflecting too busily on the curious 


result of accidental appearances to render 
much aid to Mrs. Chester in her duty of en- 
tertaining the pastor, and beguiling the agi- 
tation of the youthful guilty parties who sat 
awaiting his services. 

I knew the family well enough to under- 
stand everything without farther explanation. 
Mrs. Chester’s people were Philadelphians. 
It was in that city she had been married. 
Annie was then a very lovely girl of eighteen, 
whom I could scarcely believe had ripened 
into the beautiful and wilful creature whom 
I now saw before me. Her resemblance to 
her older sister, as far as height, complexion, 
and the ovior of hair and eyes went, was 
rather remarkable. Their father, a kind, in- 
dulgent parent, had yet very fixed opinions 
about some things; he would not listen tathe 
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folly of a girl of nineteen marrying a 
youxg officer in active service, and only 
homes on a month’s furlough. And so 
the rasi: pair had taken flight for Ches- 
ter’s. The wedding ceremony was fol- 
lowed by a delicious dinner, at which 
the minister and myself were the only 
guests apart from the bridal pair. The 
marriage was to be kept secret for the 
present, their father supposing that 
Annie had gone to New York with no 
other object than to visit her sister. 
When I left the house at ten o’clock, 
Chester followed me out upon the steps 
to wring my hand; his heart was too 
full for speech, but I guessed at what 
he would have said. 

4‘ Let the dead past bury its dead,’ ”’ 
was my single remark, and to that we 
tacitly agreed. 

It is over two years now, since the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Circumstantial Evidence’’ 
was turned into a melo-drama. The 
war is over, the lieutenant breveted, 
and himself and Annie forgiven by the 
father; but between Chester and myself 
silence has been preserved upon the 
events of the two days preceding their 
marriage. 





Tue Furvre.—Our disputes are vain 
or not, as we consider that we are either 
troubled about the present, the future, 
or both: if the present, it is easy to 
judge; the future is uncertain. It is 
foolish to be miserable beforehand for 
fear of misery to come ; a man loses the 
present while he might enjoy it in ex- 
pectation of the future; nay, the fear 
of losing anything is nearly as bad as 
the loss itself. Beas prudent as you 
can, but not timorous or careless; it is 
well to bethink yourself, and anticipate 
what inconveniences may happen before 
they come. A man may fear, and yet 
avt be fearful; he may 
have the affection of fear 
without the vice of it; but 
frequent admittance of it 
runs into a habit. It is 
unmanly to be doubtful, 
timorous, and uncertain. 
Better to fall once than 
haps always in suspense. 
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ZILLAH’S PROMISE. 


BY LOVISA & DORR. 


*Otp Elspeth Rowe’s had long been an un- 
eomfortable presence in the neighborhood 
Where she resided. Grim, blear-eyed old age 
fs not a pleasant aspect of humanity. There 
is something admonitory in it; and people 
do not like admonition—at least for them- 
selves, however ready they may be to approve 
of its application to others. So when it came 
to be related in Ulster that Aunt Elspeth—so 
she was universally called—was dying, there 
was a general feeling that it was no more 
than was to be expected of her; and that she 
might, indeed, have attended to the matter 
long ago. Within the memory of those who 
Knew her in Ulster, she had been wan, bony, 
and withered. Dying, she was wanner, bonier, 
and more withered. A stern, hard, worldly- 
minded woman she had been. Stern and 
o she was to the last. Even a vestige of 

orldly-mindedness seemed to remain, though 
she was so fast quitting her hold upon the 
World. A young girl, with a fair, fresh face, 
and eyes of the deep rich blue of the lapis 
lazuli, sat at the bedside, to whom the fast 
failing Elspeth said :— 

**Come near, Zillah, I must speak to you.’’ 

The girl rose, and bent over the bed until 
her face almost touched the dame’s withered 
lips. 

‘*T have brought you up, Zillah, as my 
grandchild. But, in reality, you are an or- 
phan, whom my daughter Rosamond adopted 
in infancy; and whom, at her death, I pro- 
mised to treat as if you had been her own 
child. I nave meant todoso. I may have 
seemed harsh and stern sometimes’’—, 

**Never to me, grandmother. Never to 
me,’’ Zillah interrupted. 

‘*T have wished not tobe. But I may have 
failed. Not to have failed in all that I most 
desired, would almost be not to have been 
human. But that is neither here nor there. 
[ have tried to do my duty by you, Zillah, 
and your future I have provided for. The 
cordial! give me the cordial !’’ 

With trembling hand Zillah poured out the 
liquid, and put it to the woman’s lips, whose 
wandering vitality seemed arrested by the 
draught; and again Elspeth Rowe spoke :— 

‘**You know my old arm-chair. Under its 





cushioned seat is a false bottom, formed of 
two pieces of thin board; between them is 
my will. It gives all I have to you.’’ She 
paused for a moment exhausted. Zillah put 
the cordial to her lips once more, and the 
dame went on: ‘There would be more of 
what I leave you, if it had not been for one 
man. When he hears of my death, he will 
come to pounce upon the property. I charge 
you, Zillah, as you value my dying blessing, 
let no morsei of it become his.”’’ 

‘* Who is he, grandmother ?’’ 

** Jude Arno.’’ , 

‘* By what pretended right will he lay claim 
to the property ?’’ 

‘* By that of my husband; the more fool I. 
But if he come here hungry and ask for bread, 
you shall give him a stone; if he ask a fish, 
you shall give him a serpent. Promise me 
this, Zillah.’’ 

**Is he a bad man ?’’ 

**He would sell his soul for money. But 
he can take the appearance of an angel of 
light. Your promise, girl; your promise.’’ 

**T promise that, so far as I can prevent it, 
no part of your property shall ever be his.”’ 

‘*There,’’ said the woman, drawing a sigh 
of relief, and closing her eyes, ‘‘ that is the 
end of this world; now for the other.’’ 

The other was not far off. Presently the 
wan face stiffened, the lower jaw dropped, 
and the eyes became fixed in a glassy stare. 
Zillah uttered a sharp cry, and some women 
came in from another room. 


Jude Arno was present at the funeral. Nd 
one knew whence he had come; but he ar- 
rived the day after Elspeth’s death, and was 
given a room in the house. He sat in the 
chief mourner’s place at the funeral, his 
sharp face lengthened regretfully, although 
the bereaved husband certainly bore his afflic- 
tions with exemplary fortitude. He must 
have been a good twenty years younger than 
the dead woman, over whose grave ‘‘ earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’’ was 
now pronounced by the aged rector’s sclemn 
tones. Jude Arno and the few distant rela- 
tives of the deceased returned with Zillah to 
hear the reading of the will. 
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The old arm-chair was brought in, and its 
hair-cloth seat removed ; but no false bottom, 
such as Dame Elspeth had described, was 
found. Evidently nothing could be in hiding 
there. The old lawyer, whom Elspeth Rowe 
had formerly employed, was dead. The 
younger one, who had succeeded him in busi- 
ness and was now present, knew nothing of 
aay will. 

“«But,’’ said Jude Arno, suavely, ‘‘ you are 
leading us to the inference that Miss Rowe 
has falsely reported the language of my late 
lamented wife. This must not be. I have 
perfect confidence in Miss Rowe. I beg you 
all to take notice that I have perfect confi- 
dence in Miss Rowe.’’ 

Miss Rowe looked as if, upon a pinch, she 
could dispense with his confidence, but said 
nothing. 

‘tlt is probable that at the time of this 
conversation with Miss Rowe, my late lamented 
wife was already suffering from a general 
failure of the faculties—that of memory in- 
clvded. She may even have forgotten where 
the important document was hidden. At all 
events we should not pronounce it a myth, a 
thing of the imagination, until a thorough 
search has been made for it.’’ 

Search was made accordingly. But nothing 
came of it. So Zillah Rowe’s promise to the 
dead became null and void, as did also the 
provision for her own future. She made no 
lament for the inheritance she had lost; but 
was quietly observant of all that passed, not- 
ing the lawyer’s bewilderment, the random 
suggestions of the distant cousins, the ill- 
suppressed triumph of Jude Arno, as if it all 
in nowise concerned herself. When it was 
decided that further search would be useless, 
she went up to her room—hers no longer— 
and, kneeling for a moment by her bedside, 
whispered a prayer forstrength. That done, 
she packed the things belonging to herself in 
boxes; then she pinned her shawl on tidily, 
stood a moment at the glass to adjust her 
bonnet properly, and went down to the room 
she had lately left. 

‘* Will you allow my boxes to remain here 
until I send for them ?’’ she asked, addressing 
herself to Jude Arno. 

‘Certainly. Thatis, if you will not remain 
yourself’’—with an admiring glance at the 
girl’s trim figure. ‘‘ You shall be quite wel- 
come if you will, and you can hardly have 
formed any plaus so saddenly.”’ 





‘*I shall form my plans elsewhere,’”’ Zillah 
answered quietly. 

‘¢7—-will you let me speak with you alone 
one moment ?”’ 

**You can have nothing to say.to me that 
cannot be said here. And nothing here, but 
to bid me ‘ Good-day,’ as I do you.’’ 

With a distant bow to him, and a compre- 
hensive one to the group of distant relatives, 
she quietly left the house. She had seareely 
stepped a foot into the street, when Silas 
Bates, one of the relatives just included in 
her comprehensive bow, overtook her, and 
walked along by her side. He was a sleek- 
looking yeung man, with a tallow-hued face, 
faded-out blue eyes, and no eyebrows to speak 
of; light, bristly hair, and, in speaking, some- 
thing akin to a snarl in his voice. 

‘* Why did you not let Jude Arno speak to 
you? He wanted to ask you to marry him,’’ 
he said. 

‘*He could have said nothing that I wished 
to hear,’’ returned Zillah. 

‘*Not even matrimonially ?’’ 

ae No.”? 

‘* What are you going to do now?’’ 

**T intend to earn my living.’’ 

‘*That is easier said than done.’’ 

** Possibly. But I intend to do it.’’ 

‘*It is going on six months now, I believe, 
since I asked you to marry me, and you re- 
fused. You may have thought I was actuated 
by mercenary motives then. You are penni- 
less now, and I repeat my offer. You are at 
liberty to choose between earning a living 
and me.’’ 

For a moment Zillah was tempted. She 
had no love for Silas Bates, hardly respect 
even. She knew him to be a grasping, world- 
ly-minded man, one of those whose exterior 
sympathies are narrowed down day by day, 
and year by year, until self, which was the 
prime lever in the beginning, becomes at last 
the sole motive powerin such a life. But he 
was what New Englanders call ‘‘ well off.’’ 
She could take up her life with him without 
the galling weariness of toiling for its sup- 
port. Though she had given utterance io no 
lament, the loss of her inheritance was not a 
matter of indifference to her. She shrunk 
instinctively from poverty and from toil, as 
human nature at its best is apt to do. 
then, was her alternative. She could marry 
Silas Bates. But at this point her true wo- 
man’s heart arose in arms. Other voiggs had 
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cried it down at first, but now it inquired 
very pertinently whether she could not better 
endure any toil, hardship, absolute want even, 
than to call that man husband. 

‘*Silas Bates,’’ she said, with a tremor in 
her voice as if she-had just escaped a great 
danger whose terror was upon her yet, ‘‘ you 
have already had your answer. No accident 
involving the gain or loss of property can 
change it.’’ 

** You will be sorry for this!”’ 

‘If the answer gives you pain, I am sorry 
to the extent of regretting that pain. Beyond 
that I shall never be sorry.’’ 

‘‘{ suppose you are going to your great 
friend, Norah Willis. Fancy Judge Willis’s 
wife calling a young woman that works for 
her bread, /riend,’’ with a short derisive laugh. 

‘‘Wherever I may be going, I choose to 
walk the rest of the way alone. Good-day, 
Mr. Bates !’’ 

A lurid light shot into the young man’s 
leaden blue eyes, as, snarling out something 
that did not sound exactly like a blessing, he 
turned down another street. Zillah went on 
to the house of the parish rector. 

r 

The autumnal sunset glimmered blear and 
lustreless. It threw a pale radiance over the 
parcel-clad deciduous forest trees. It was re- 
flected in a gray gloss from the surface of a 
miniature lake. It blended in, in conscious 
kinship with the grizzled exterior of arambling 
gray-stone mansion. It penetrated within, 
and shone palely upon uncarpeted floors and 
bare, plastered walls; upon straight-backed 
chairs, and square broad tables; upon a 
handsome Steinway piano, standing in the 
great bare sitting-room; an anachronism from 
a later age among the primitive objects the 
room contained. It shone, too, upon the 
mistress of the mansion—a pale, austere-look- 
ing woman, whose handsome face might, years 
before, have encountered the Gorgon spell, 
it was so fixed and rigid. It glanced in ata 
half-opened door, and threw the shadow of a 
prim-looking serving-woman across an acute 
angle of lustreless light along the bare floor 
of the apartment. 

‘*If you please, miss, the companion has 
come,’’ said the servant, who seemed to be 
coutemplating her shadow upon the floor. 
Perhaps her solitary lffe had given her a 
habit of contemplation, and no better subject 
Preagpted itself at the moment. 





‘Let her come in, then,’’ said the formal 
tones of the mistress. 

She came in accordingly. The companion 
was Zillah Rowe. 

**You come from Ulster, I suppose,” the 
mistress said. 

‘*Yes. The rector said he had arranged 
with Miss Levering that I should come.” 

‘*The rector arranged it so. I am Miss 
Levering.”’ 

Zillah bowed. The concise avowal of the 
other seemed to afford no opening for speech. 
There was a silence of some minutes, broken 
at length by Miss Levering, who looked 
steadily into the fire while she spoke :— 

‘¢The last companion was Miss Carey. She 
said the monotonous life here was turning 
her into stone. That is why she left. The 
last before her was Miss Horn. She was rest- 
less and flighty. We did not suit each other. 
Another was Miss Bray. She had -u uncon- 
trollable propensity for going beyond bounds 
in taking her walks, and for flirting with 
young gentlemen whenever she chanced to 
meet one. I gave her a prompt dismissal. 
Will you suit me better, Miss Rowe ?’’ 

‘‘T shall do my best,’’ was the answer, 
though the prospect certainly was not a cheer- 
ful one. 

‘“‘T do not deny that your life here will be 
pent-up, and, you may think, gloomy. If 
you have a mind to try it, I am willing to 
But if I see that you 

ent for change, that 


make a trial of you. 
grow restless and imp. 
you weary to be seen and admired, as girls 
young and pretty think it their right to be, 
Miss Rowe will follow Miss Horn and Miss 
Bray !’’ 

‘‘T thank you for your warning. If Miss 
Rowe follow the companions already dismissed 
from your service, it shall be for neither of 
the reasons you have specified.”’ 

She kept her promise bravely. Being 
young, with the instincts natural to youth, 
or, for that matter, to any age, if these in- 
stincts be not hemmed in and strangled by 
unnatural constraint, it is fair to suppose 
that playfulness, recreation, cheerful society 
would not have come amiss to Zillah Rowe. 
But if the want of these things left a vacuum — 
in her young life, Miss Levering could detect 
no sigh for their lack. The two seemed to 
study each other with a kind of impassive 
scrutiny; and their lives, flowing on tegether, 
were yet as distinct as if two streams, the one 
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of oil, the other of water, should by chance be 
turned into one narrow vhannel. 

Miss Levering was studiously exact in all 
religious observances, reading the morning 
and evening prayers daily, and never missing 
a service at church, however unfavorable the 
weather. The books, too, which Zillah was 
required to read aloud, were mostly religious 
homilies, though now and then a work of his- 
tory or of biography was introduced. Even 
in music nothing light or gay was ever tol- 
erated, but the wires of the Steinway vibrated 
only to solemn chants and stately oratorios. 
For an hour or two of each afternoon Zillah 
was allowed to walk ont alone, provided she 
did not quit the grounds. The rest of her 
time she spent near Miss Levering. Such 
was the routine of life at the old stone man- 
sion. 


Two-thirds of a year went by, and Zillah 
was still Miss Levering’s companion. It was 
early June, now, and the long summer days 
passed as monotonously as the shorter wintry 
ones had done. One afternoon, in taking her 
accustomed walk, Zillah fell to dreaming, and 
unconsciously overstepped her limits. She 
started, half frightened, on making this dis- 
covery, and turned to retrace her steps. But 
the quiet beauty of the scene lying before 
her arrested her retreat. From that point 
the old gray mansion had a picturesque look, 
standing against a background of purple 
hills and ‘forest primeval’’ and overlooking, 
in the foreground, a small lake fringed with 
swaying willows, and the highway, that wound 
around an eminence upon which the house 
was built, stretching away into a narrow 
pass through what were called the “Mill 
Woods.’? Zillah had her portfolio and pen- 
cils. So she sat down upon a great gray 
boulder, and proceeded to transfer the scene 
to paper. When the sketch was finished she 
sat there still, her hat thrown off, her cheeks 
crimsoned by the fresh air, with a dreamy, 
introverted look in the deep blue eyes—mak- 
ing herself a very attractive picture. There 
is no telling how long she might have dreamed 
there, in happy forgetfulness of Miss Levering 
and of all life’s duties, if a gust of wind had 
not carried away the sketch she had just 
completed, whereupon she started off at a 
quick pace to recover it. Buta little tan-and- 
black terrier was after it too, who, being a 
better match for the wind than Zillah, though 





she ran nimbly tcc, caught it in his mouth. 
To her reiterated ‘‘ Here, sir. Bring it here,”’ 
he paid no manner of heed, thereby showing 
a shocking disregard for meum and tuum; but 
laid it down with exceedingly waggish de 
monstrations at his master’s feet; said master 
being a decidedly handsome young man, with 
that indescribable elegance of mien and man- 
ner that stamps the well-bred gentleman, who 
now came forward from among the willows 
by the lake-side. 

‘“*For shame, Pixie! For shame! How 
dare you disobey a lady’s biddings?’’ said the 
laughing voice of Pixie’s master. ‘‘I think 
the varlet must have guessed that I was long 
ing for a peep at your sketch. I hope you 
will forgive him.’’ 

‘In consideration of the marvellous sym- 
pathy between dog and master, do you mean?”’ 
Zillah asked, arching her eyebrows slightly. 

‘**A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,’ I suppose you are thinking. I have 
half a mind to show you a companion sketch 
to yours, and claim your kindness on the 
score of ‘a fellow feeling.’ Shall I?’’ 

‘*You may show me the sketch if you will. 
It is but fair, since an accident has exhibited 
mine to you.” 

He accordingly produced a sketch-book, on 
a leaf of which a young girl was represented, 
sitting on a great boulder in an open field, 
her hat hanging upon one shoulder, an open 
portfolio on her lap, pencils held idly in her 
hand, and in her face an expression of dreamy 
self-forgetfulness. Zillah could see that, in 
the girl’s, her own features and her attitude 
upon the rock were reproduced with artistic 
cleverness. There was a background of fields 
and distant hills, and in the foreground the 
little lake, again, and a rocky pasture in 
which sheep were feeding, and cattle drinking 
at a brook. In one corner ‘‘ Merle Westvelt 
fecit’’? was written in fine characters. 

‘You see we have each a reminder of this 
place,’’ said Merle Westvelt. 

**T see.”’ 

‘Mine will be a highly-prized memento. 
May I hope that yours will not be valued the 
less because of Pixie’s officiousness in putting 
it on exhibition ?’’ 

**T believe Pixie did not injure the piece. 
I see no reason therefore for holding it in 
greater or less estimation. When next you 
use the pencil, I wish you a better subject.’ 

Bowing slightly she turned away, and be- 
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gan her walk across the fields. Merle West- 
velt watched the graceful figure with athought 
of stateliness in its movements, until inter- 
vening objects hid it from hissight. He then 
sat down upon the very rock which had served 
Zillah for a perch in making her sketch, and 
wondered idly who the girl was; whether 
they would ever meet again, and why the 
place had grown so miserably lonesome all at 
once. 

Zillah, on reaching home, went straight tc 
Miss Levering’s sitting-room. 

**T beg your pardon,’’ she said, ‘‘but in 
walking out to-day I went beyond the bounds. 
The transgression was unintentional; I had 
lost myself in thought, and overstepped the 
limits unawares.””_~ 

‘*T regret your carelessness,’’ said the other, 
coldly. 

Zillah’s cheek flushed slightly; but there 
was more to say, and she went on fearlessly. 

‘*You will perhaps be more displeased with 
me when I tell you that, in consequence of 
what you call my carelessness, I met a young 
géntleman, whom, owing to a slight accident, 
I could not well avoid speaking with.’’ 

‘* Why do you tell me this?’’ 

** Because I do not choose to have the mat- 
ter reported to you by any chance observer 
in another light than the true one. I have 
not forgotten Miss Bray, and her prompt dis- 
missal.”’ 

‘* Were you observed ?”’ 

** Not that I am aware of. But we might 
have been; the place was sufficiently open.’ 

“Did the young man look liké.a villain 2” 

‘Not at ali,’’ Zillah answered quickly. 

** Doubtless the wolf was in sheep’s clothing, 
then. You will do well to be more ciroum- 
spect in future. Our reading for to-day, I 
believe, begins at Chapter X. of ‘The Higher 
Christian Life.’ ’”’ 

‘But Zillah was not quite able to give a 

. proper attention to her reading that afternoon. 
Two or three times she became conscious of 
hurrying over lengthened paragraphs without 
a suspicion of the topic they treated upon. 
A glance at Miss Levering’s face showed that 
its usual austerity was enhanced by displea- 
sure. ‘This will never do,’’ the girl assured 
herself. ‘Zillah Rowe, I am ashamed of 
you, amd I expect you from this moment to 
make sense of what you read.’’ She did not 
lapse into forgetfulness again while the read- 
ing lasted. But when the day’s duties were 

VoL, Lxxv.—5 





‘done, and she awaited the bell for evening 
prayers, she lost herself again in wondering 
why all this precision in the observance of 
religious duties did not produce the legitimate 
fruits of Christianity, namely, charity and 
good-will towards all mankind. And, uncon- 
ssciously, she recited aloud this rhyme from 
‘*The Ancient Mariner’’ :— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 

To her surprise Miss Levering’s voice took 
up the words and repeated them slowly after 
her. 

‘**T did not mean’’—2Zillah began hurriedly, 
but stopped in manifest confusion. ~ 

**You did not mean a rebuke for me; pro- 
bably not,’’ said the other coldly. When 
prayers were over, Zillah awaited Miss Lever- 
ing’s ‘‘Good-night, Miss Rowe,’’ which was 
her usual form of dismissal. But the lady 
seemed to have forgotten her companion’s 
presence. The latter, feeling tired, ventured 
to remind her by rising to leave the room. 

‘* Wait a little’. said Miss Levering. 

Zillah sat down, again, feeling a growing 
uneasiness at her heart. ‘‘Miss Levering 
was offended, was going to dismiss her,’’ 
she thought, with a pang of regret. It is true 
the place was not a cheerfui one. But where 
could she go, if she were sent from there? 
With no money, no relations, no home, her 
present place stood to her instead of all these. 
It was with blank dismay she contemplated 
losing it. And then she fell to wondering how 
she could have followed up her tripping of 
the afternoon by reciting aloud those un- 
lucky lines; and she repeated them over 
again to herself, and somehow Merle West- 
velt got into her thoughts. I would not un- 
dertake to say, indeed, she was not thinking, 
if to pray best it were necessary to love best a 
certain comely artist, it might be marvellously 
easy to attain excellence in that form of de- 
votion. 

‘*Miss Rowe,”’ and Zillah started a little 
on heariug the grave, formal tones, ‘‘the 
words you have qucted to-night have moved 
me strangely. I do not mind telling you that 
I have felt myself rebuked by them, not by 
you, but by the. spirit of the words. I have 
thought I had small rease= to love any one. 
Mine has not been a happy life—perhaps has 
not deserved to be. When I was young and 
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pretty, as you are now, I was very proud. 
One loved me then who might have made me 
happy. But he was poor, and I, as I have 
exid. before, was proud. Instead of him, I 
accepted a man who was reputed rich, and 
was very popalar in society: At the very 
altar I heard that he had a living wife. His 
name was Jude Arno.’’ At this name Zillah 
started. ‘‘The man I had scorned, but still 
loved, soon afterward became the victim of a 
pestilent disease, and died. I suffered from 
the same disease, losing not my life, but my 
beauty. My pride was humbled then, and 
remorse whispered that perhaps my cruelty 
lad made John fall an easy prey to death. I 
believed I had nothing to live for in the world, 
so I determined to quit the world. If there 
had been convents for women of our faith, I 
should have retired to one then. As there 
were not, I bought this place—it was John’s 
birth-place—and have lived here ever since, 
a lonely, unhappy woman, praying much, 
bat loving no living person. To-night I have 
thought that, while praying much, it might 
be better if I had loved more.’’ 

‘Dear Miss Levering,’’ said Zillah, who 
was crying, for a vibrant cord in her heart 
had been touched, ‘‘it might be better for us 
all if we were more ready to learn the lessons 
of haman sympathy, of which the world is 
full.”’ 

“It might. Do you mind kissing me to- 
night ?”’ 

Mind! And, probably for the first time in 
years, the cheek against which Zillah’s lips 
were pressed was wet with tears. 


There ‘was little outward change at Miss 
Levering’s. The manner of the mistress was 
cold and formal still, though a gentleness, so 
gradually as to be almost imperceptible, be- 


gan to soften its asperity. The blessings of 


the poor, too, began to be heard in connection 
with her name; and Zillah Rowe, as minister 
of that lady’s bounty, often came in for her 
share of the benediction. Hannah, the prim 
servant, who was considerably astonished at 
finding a new subject for contemplation open 
before her, became also an invaluable auxil- 
iary in looking out cases of distress. Thus, 
just after the national holiday, which had 
been celebrated with the usual amount of 
racket and fustian, Miss Levering was in- 
formed that a poor day-:aborer, with the or- 
thodox nine dependent upon him for bread, 





had been shockingly injured by the bursting 
ofacannon. Zillah was promptly sent cif to 
the relief. The distance to the laborer’s cot- 
tage was two or three miles, and she drove 
herself thither in a light open carriage which 
Miss Levering had lately added to her estab- 
lishment. The destitution at the cottage Zil- 
lah found even greater than had been repre- 
sented. She soothed ihe mutilated sufferer ; 
comforted his despairing wife, whom want and 
overwork had completely prostrated ; cooked 
a bountiful dinner for the half-starved nine— 
not muses—and left such store for their future 
need as would scare Want away for many 
days to come. Then she set off for home. 
She soon discovered that a purple-black cloud 
was rapidly rising, and the quiet of the sultry 
day began to be disturbed by the jar of dis- 
tant thunder. Urging her horse §o greater 
speed, she was half way throngh the ‘ Mill 
Woods’’ when the animal, startled by the 
near report of a gun, stopped suddenly, and, 
with ears erect, and tossing mame, began a 
dance somewhat in the fashion of Mr. Sleary’s 
horse, when Mr. Sleary’s learned dog had 
been instructed to regard the amiable Bitzer 
as the object of his particular attentions. 

‘*You rasca:! What did you shoot me 
for?’’ Zillah heard some one call from the 
woods. 

‘*A mistake, sir. Took you for a big black 
bear,’’ was shouted back in a shrill, impu- 
dent boy’s voice, and Zillah could see the 
owner of the voide, an impish looking speci- 
men, with tanned face, and trimless straw 
hat, dodging among the trees. 

‘*The mistake may prove an awkward one 
for you, my precious rascal. Come here, and 
help me to bandage my arm.”’ 

“Smut! Did I hit you? I—I—will they 
hang me for it ?’’ gasped the boy in a quak- 
ing treble. 

‘If they don’t, it will be owing to a desire 
to serve natural history by discovering what 
sort of animal will mature from suvh a vicious 
young cub. Why don’t you ccme here, as I 
tell you? Whatdo you stand gaping there 
for ?’’ 

The boy seemed rooted to the ground in 
cowering terror. A man was now coming 
through the trees, his approach being her- 
aided by a little tan-and-black terrier, who 
came beside the carriage, and began to whine 
piteously. It was Pixie. 

** Come and hold the horse, if you are afraid 


. 
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of the man,’’ Zillah called, jumping to the 
ground, 

This command appeared to restore the boy’s 
power of locomotion, but instead of obeying 
it he took to his heels; and Little Poinsinet 
with the police after him, could not have 
used his banty legs with greater dexterity, 


**The little wretch. I’ve a great mind to 
give him chase, and administer the caning he 
so richly deserves,’’ said Merle Westvelt, 
laughing. 

‘*Eminently practicable, I dare say. But 
perhaps you had better look to your wound 
first,’’ said Zillah. 

Whereupon the young man extended his 
bleeding right arm, which she deftly ban- 
daged with her scarf. 

***Q woman! and thence to a ministering 
angel thou’ inclusive,’’ said Merle Westvelt, 
beginning melodramatically, and ending with 
a bow to Zillah and a comical flourish of the 
left hand in the vicinity of his heart. 

‘*We shall presently have an opportunity 
to quote ‘Down comes a deluge,’ but I should 
prefer to do so under shelter of a roof. So, if 
you will get into the carriage, we will see 
whether we can ontride the storm.’’ 

They were, however, still at quite a distance 
from such shelter when the shower struck. 
The rain, driving upon them in great pelting 
drops, reduced them to a state of humidity 
at the first crash. Asif the clouds had not 
drenched them sufliciently sthe swaying trees 
that lined the carriage drive poured down 
their own allotment of wet upon them, as 
they drove inte the yard at Miss Levering’s, 
acting, Merle Westvelt suggested, upon the 
very human principle of ‘‘ hit him again.’’ 

‘* You come strangely attended,’’ said Miss 
Levering, when, preceded by Pixie, Zillah, her 
companion and her companion’s companion 
presented themselves before her, their drip- 
ping garments trailing a line of wet after them 
astheycamein. ‘‘ Who is this young man?’’ 
with a glance at him, which seemed to indi- 
cate that she expected the information from 
himself. 

But the young man dodged the question by 
fainting quite away. His face had been 
gradually whitening during the rapid drive, 
and his spent breath now refused to be sus- 
tained upon the close in-door air; for the 
windows were necessarily closed on account 
of the rain. 

“It is Merle Westvelt,’’ said Zillah. “A 





boy shot him by accident in the ‘Mill 
Woods.’ I think I had better go for a doctor.’’ 

“Yes. And send Hannah in before you 
go 1? 

She was fortunate enough to find Doctor 
Wright at home, who, being a man of great 
promptness, was on his way to Miss Levering’s 
in five minutes after the call was received. 
There was need enough of his help, for, ina 
household of women, what could be done 
with a wounded man, drenched to the skin, 
and lying in a dead faint? Well, the wound 
and the drenching together gave Merle West- 
velt a fevér; and perhaps after all it was 
best that he had fallen into the hands of these 
women, for gentler and more careful nurses 
never lived than Miss Levering and Zillah 
proved themselves. And he, poor fellow, 
needed all their care. The forces of life and 
death had a fierce grapple over the wasted, 
helpless form that in health was so lithe and 
sinewy. The former forces won in the strug- 
gle, but it was terrible to think how small a 
thing might have thrown the victory on the 
other side. 

** And he wouldn’t have got such care in 
the hotel where he was «a boarder,’’ Doctor 
Wright said, and truly.’ 


The morning succeeding the day when Doc- 
tor Wright announced of his patient, ‘*‘ He 
will live,’’ Zillah received a letter from her 
one Ulster correspondent, Norah Willis, who 
wrote in her lively, gossiping way :— 


‘‘You Dearest, DaRLINGEST, AND Best oF 
Gratis: I write for the purpose of inform- 
ing you that you are to come straight to 
Ulster the thinute you get this letter. Now, 
it is of no manner of use, your getting that 
can’t-be-done sort of a negative upon your 
wise little countenance, because, you see, the 
point is just this. It must be done. The 
truth is we—the judge and I—have found 
out something that may be of importance. 
Don’t think too much of it, for it might, you 
know, turn out to be nothing after all. But 
it is about the will. So, if peradventure the 
duty of making your friend happy have no 
power to move you, your solemn promise to 
old Elspeth Rowe cannot fail to bring you here. 
And if you detest that smoothed-down, ironed- 
oat, varnished-over, old make-believe ine 
gentleman, Jude Arno, as heartily as I do, 
you will yourself have a lively sympathy 
with Aunt Elspeth’s aversion to his enjoying 
her property-—aside from personal considera- 
tions. I shall expect you to-morrow, without 
fail.’’ 


Mrs. Willis had done well to remind Zillah 
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of-her solemn promise to the dead, for I doubt 
if anything less sacred eduld have induced 
her to leave Miss Levering at that time. You 
see she was so afraid that lady would be 
overtasked if left to the sole care of their in- 
valid! As for Merle Westvelt, when Zillah 
informed him that she was going away, the 
great baby actually shed tears, for weakness 
had made a very infant of the strong man. 
But there was no help for it. So, on the day 
appointed, Ziliah was kissed and embraced, 
and exclaimed over by Norah Willis, and 
then whirled off in an airy waltz, to be wel- 
comed by the judge, who shook her hand 
with great heartiness. 

‘Kiss her!’’ commanded the judge’s pretty 
wife, imperiously; upon which the judge 
obediently complied. 

‘* Now tell her what you and I have found 
out. Don’t keep her waiting.’’ 

‘* My little wife,’’ said the judge, smiling, 
**don’t you know that waiting is a part of 
our life discipline? We are all of us Jacobs, 
serving for our Rachels. And it is ten to one 
if, when the term of service is ended, we do 
not get a Leah instead, and have to go over 
the tedious waiting again before a Rachel is 
gained.’’ 

‘If that means; you tiresome boy, that J 
am a Leah, I intend you shall have to wait a 
good long while for your Rache!.’’ 

** Nonsense ! 
of Zillah’s fortune. Don’t make a personal 
application of what was never meant for you.”’ 

‘Well, then, lead out Zillah’s Leah, if you 
can’t give hera Rachel. Either will content 
her just now, I should think.’’ 

‘*My dear Miss Rowe, in order to satisfy 
this placid little wife of mine—of whom I am 
in daily expectation that she will be solicited 
to sit as a model for Patience on the monument 
—it is necessary to tell you that I have rea- 
sons for believing the will, lost at the time 
of*your grandmother’s death, to have been 
stolen and seereted, but not destroyed.”’ 

‘“‘Am I to know your reasons for thinking 
so?’’ Zillah asked, quietly. in 

“Certainly. You are probably aware that 
Elspeth Rowe’s relatives had no suspicion of 
her having a husband living. The brief time 
she lived with Jude Arno, her residence was 
in another State; and when she came back to 
Ulster, it was believed that her husband was 
dead. Perhaps you remember Silas Bates ?’’ 

Zillah remembered him. 


You know we were speaking 





‘* You will see at once that if there were no 
husband and no will, the property would 
necessarily be divided among the relatives. 
If there were a will and he couid marry the 
heiress, Silas Bates would get the whole. I 
think this is about the form in which the 
matter presented itself to that saintly young 
man,’’ 

‘*T see you intend to destroy my conviction 
that Jude Arno stole the will.”’ 

‘*T believe he would not have scrupled to 
do so if he had not found the work done to 
his hand. But if my theory be correct, Silas 
Bates had forestalled him. In view of the 
first consideration mentioned abcve, I think 
that cautious young man had taken the liberty 
to remove the will, but being a dogged sort of 
fellow, to whom the adage ‘ while there’s life 
there’s hope,’ is a living verity, I dare say 
he may have hoped that it might yet be dis- 
covered when, by patient persistence, he had 
won the heiress.’’ 

‘*This looks plausible. 
proofs ?’’ 

‘*None! Silas Bates has had a brain fever 
lately, and, for purposes of my own, I watched 
with him one night. My theory is formed 
from hints dropped by him in his delirium. 
But unless we can find the will, we shail have 
only the shadow of a case, without the sub- 
stance.”’ 

** You see, Zillah, the finding of the will is 
the Rachel to your Leah,’’ Norah jpterposed. 

‘*Esee. If it happened as you cénjecture, 
it is probable that, originally at least, the 
will was secreted in grandmother’s house, as, 
in the event of its being expedient to discover 
it, Silas Bates would wish it to appear that 
grandmother herself had hidden it.”’ 

** That is true.’’ 

“The question becomes, then, has it been 
removed ?’’ 

‘Exactly. And I think it has not. The 
fellow seemed to me to be troubled in his de- 
lirium because it had somehow got beyond 
his immediate control.’’ 

‘Who is housekeeper at Mr. Arno’s ?”’ 

**Meg Halloway, the same as in Aunt Els- 
peth’: time.’’ 

** Does the man ever go away from home ?”’ 

‘Frequently. If you have a mind to make 
the housekeeper a quiet visit, in memory of 
old times, I dare say I shall soon be able to 
find out when you ean do so unmolested by 
him.’” 


Have you any 
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*“T think I should like to visit her. Norah!” 

“ Well ? 

**T have not yet learned what part you had 
in this discovery.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Judge Willis, with a fond look 
at his wife, ‘it is ‘the judge and I’ who sen-* 
tence criminals, acquit the innocent, and ad- 
minister justice geverally. I assure you our 
importance cannot be estimated.’’ 


The risit to Meg Halloway was made soon 
afterward. The old housekeeper was de- 
lighted at seeing Zillah again, and cordially 
assented when she asked to go through the 
house alone, ‘‘to freshen up her memory of 
the old place,’’ as she said. Several of the 
rooms had been newly papered. If all other 
respects the house was as she remembered it. 
Aunt Elspeth’s room she left to the last. A 
eareful scrutiny had bronght nothing to light 
in the other apartments. It was with beating 
heart and troubled breathing that she entered 
this. A labored racking of her memory for 
incidents of the time when Elspeth Rowe lay 
dead, had recalled the fact that once, the day 
following her grandmother’s death, she had 
met Silas Bates coming oui ofthis room. He 
had started and looked confused on seeing 
her, and muttered something about wanting 
to find a book he had lent Aunt Elspeth. 
And she, indignaat at what she considered 
his prying, had locked the door and given the 
key to the housekeeper. Upon this incident 
Zillah had built quite a fabric of expectations, 
based upon a search of that room. But once 
within it, its commonplace character, both as 
to structure and furniture, reduced the fabric 
to a very tottering state. She made a minute 
investigation, however, of every article that 
might by any remote possibility afford a hid- 
ing place, took all the pictures—engravings 
with glass and backboards—out of their 
frames, and found nothing. She even got 
down upon her knees and moved her hands 
over the carpet, along the outer edges. Re- 
sult as before. At last, when the conviction 
was settling upon her that it was a vain task 
she had set for herself, her attention was 
ealled to an inequality, in one place, of the 
surface upon which the wall-paper was laid. 
This was one of the newly-papered rooms. At 
the point upon which her eye rested, some- 
thing—from its shape it might be a folded 
dooumernt—was between the wall and its 
covering. With a tremulous and almost a 








guilty feeling, she cut around the suspicious 
object with her penknife, and drew out ex- 
actly what she was in search of—old Elspeth 
Rowe’s will. The old wall-paper had been 
loosened from the wall, at that spot, and the 
will had, been thrust in there, and the edges 
nicely pasted down, and then, upon the place 
coming into strange hands, the new had been 
laid over it, without the hider having an 9p- 
portunity to get it again into his own power. 

So Zillah was able, at last, to keep her pro- 
mise to Elspeth Rowe, and save the property 
of that dame from the grasp of the man who 
for many years had coveted it. And when, a 
day or two later, Silas Bates renewed the offer 
she had already twice rejected, I think she 
succeeded in making him understand that, so 
far as she was concerned, there might be very 
vigorous life, and no hope for him. 


At last Merle Westveit, who had conva- 
lesced but slowly, was able to leave his 
room, and the same day Zillah Rowe was 
coming home. The year was deserving of a 
new calendar, with special markings for that 
day, Merle thought. For him, the day’s in- 
fluences held such exhilaration that one would 
have thought he possessed the Midas power, 
only, instead of gold, his touch seemed to 
turn everything into fun. For an bwvur or 
more in the morning he kept the muscles that 
are worked by the smiles, in constant play 
in Miss Levering’s face, overwhelming those 
cheerful workers with astonishment, undoubt- 
edly, at the amount of labor they had to per- 
form in that quarter. As for Hannah, she 
was not allowed to approach him without go- 
ing into risible convulsions. It was late iz 
the afternoon when Zillah arrived, and by 
that time fatigue had sobered the young man 
considerably. He insisted, however, upon sit- 
ting up until she came, and was close behind 
Miss Levering and Hannsh when they met 
her at the yard-gate. She was warmly, 
though silently, greeted by Miss Levering, 
and tearfully blessed—not at all in the Sur- 
veydrop style—by the weeping Hannah, and 
again very much in that Model of Deportment 
fashion by the laughing Westvelt. 

‘“Why! who would have theught you 
would all be so glad to see me ?”’ cried Zillah, 
pleased and happy, when Miss Levering upon 
the one side and Merle upon the other had 
led her into the house. 

‘*We never know how to prize our bless- 
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ings until we lose them,’’ said Miss Levering, 
quietly. 

“It is all make-believe,’’ Merle protested 
with immense gravity. ‘I assure you we 
severally took great pains to study our parts, 
and I think the tabieau was a very pretty 
one.”’ 

** Especially *:e Model of Deportment part,”’ 
Zillah returned, laughing, and leaving the 
room for the purpose of exchanging her dusty 
travelling dress for a muslin. Her foot had 
searcely touched the secend stair, however, 
when Merle called loudly after her, “I say, 
Zillah !”’ 

She turned back and thrust her gracefully 
poised head in at the door. 

**Did you happen to find anything of mine 
among your belongings when you got to 
Ulster ?’’ Merle questioned. 

‘*No! Why?” 

** Oh, it is of no consequence.”’ 

And Zillah, making a little gesture of mock 
indignation, started up the stairs once more. 
**Oh, Zillah!’’ was again called after her. 

Once more she returned and stood waiting 
atthedoor. ‘* Well, what is it?’’ she asked. 

**Don’t you think it the most natural thing 
in the world for fools to adore Miss Dombey ?”’ 

The indignant gesture was a little more 
decided this time, and shutting the door, not 
exactly with a slam, but in what might be 
ealled an emphatic manner, she went on to 
her room, though ‘‘Zillah,’’ ‘‘Zillah,’’ sound- 
ing muffled and far away by reason of the 
closed door, resounded appealingly after her. 

It is impossible to say how Merle had pro- 
gressed thus far to his recovery without Zil- 
lah. There was no end to the demands he 
now made upon hertime. Zillah must bring 
his meals, and sit by him while he was eating 
to see that he did not mutilate himself with 
his silver fork. Zillah must read to him, 
write letters for him, and drive him out 
in the open carriage. Zillah must accompany 
him in all his walks, to take care that he did 
not fall upon the fate of one Jack—whose 
tragical histery is rather well known in nur- 
series. In short, there never was so exacting 


an invalid; and the worst of it was that the 
less an invalid, the more exacting he grew. 

‘* Have you found it yet, Zillah ?’’ he asked, 
one day when they were out walkiug. 

‘*Found what?’’ she demanded, in great 
surprise. 

‘* That heart of mine which you carried off 








to Ulster with ycu, and have been keeping 
ever since ?”’ ‘ 

I believe a compromise was effected, such 
as is rather frequent in such cases, which re- 
sulted in Miss Levering’s being left without 
a companion, and Merle Westvelt’s securing 
a@ companion for life. : 





REMEMBERING. 


BY FLORANOCEB FARLEIGH. 


Oxcr more upon the purple heath, I lay me down to rest, 

And watch the bleeding-hearted sun, slow dying in the 
west ; 

The cattle grazing on the hill, the reapers ‘mid the hay— 

All nature seems to beautify this quiet summer day. 


O sing to me, sweet little bird, upon yon leafy bough ; 

O waving branches, kindly bend, and kiss my weary 
brow ; 

I am the little child that played in summers Yong ago, 

Beneath thy shadowy branches where the mesdow-violets 
blow. 


Roll back, roll back, O shadowy years! of pleasures and 
of pain, 

And let me linger on this. spot a little child again ; 

Rock, rivulet, and meadow-land, so perfect and so true, 

Would I had been through all these years unchangeable 
as you. 


Old songs are singing through my brain—old songs I 
loved so well— 

As fairy fingers lightly touch the cord of memory’s bell ; 

O backward roll, ye weary years; all shadowy thoughts 
depart ; 

And let the little child come back and steal into my heart. 


O years, you ’ve taken from my heart its freshness and its 
bloom ; 

Yet olden memories clasp it still, like flowers around a 
tomb. 

Iam not what I used to be; my heart is growing old— 

The brightness of its youth is gone, and left me strangely 
cold. 


Oh let me lie once morevat rest beneath this dear old tree, 

While fairy fingers lightly touch the chords of memory. 

I lie amid the clover blooms; I lie amid the flowers, 

And, like a troop of fairy elves, come happy by-gone 
hours. 


Years, years have passed, and still a child, achild theugh 
elder grown— 

I lie at rest, remembering all the happy summers flown ; 

The hopes, the joys, the childish dreams that had no 
thought of pain, 

Come back until I almost seem a little child again. 





Tue meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
there that in logical words can express the 
effect which music has on us? A kind of in- 
articulate, unfathomable speech, which leads 
us to the edge of the infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into that. 
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LAST HOURS OF MISS BREMER. 


Tue following interesting account of the last 
hours of Miss Bremer is from the pen of Mar- 
garet Howitt :— 

_ That (Christmas) night she dreamed, as 
she told us the next morning, of hearing the 
most glorious music, such as she never heard 
in reality ; now, of a certainty, this music has 
been realized to her. She and I drove early 
to church for the Christmas matins, and she 
sang the hymns and ‘ Halleluia,’ with full 
voice. She was delighted to see the illu- 
mined church, but she took cold in coming 
out. She was taken ill on the second Christ- 
mas day, but she made light of it; she 
coughed, and had a slight pain in her chest. 
The following day she seemed better. 
tea with her in the saloon, and she conversed 
with her usual animation, eloquence, and 
cheerfulness. Next day she was much worse, 
and a physician was sent for. He pronounced 
her illness to be inflammation of the lungs, 
and wished her to keep her bed; but she re- 
mained up. Various remedies were applied, 
but without effect. She probably did not 
suffer much, but her strength was soon ex- 
hausted, and all hope was over. She was 
very cheerful, never complained, and con- 
versed much. Yet there was an evident 
unrest about her, which greatly distressed us. 
We did all we could for her. ‘You make me 
so comfortable, my dear, good children,’ she 
said, ‘you make me so happy by your care!’ 
On the fifth morning she took several turns 
round the saloon, leaning on my arm, and 
gazed from the windows on the beloved fami- 
liar scenes for the last time. Soon afterwards 
she began to speak of death, and said that 
‘she would have liked to remain a little 
longer to finish the work she had begun.’ 
Later on, she said, ‘Now I am so tired, that 
if God were to call me, I am content.’ After- 
wards she said, as if speaking portions of 
inner thought, ‘God’s light in nature! There 
is something great in the voice of nature. I 
have a sense of the Divine Perfection--it is 
good—it is beautiful!’ Tirectly afterwards 
she took to her bed. The pain and weakness 
increased. She looked at us in the sweetest 
manner, called us by the tenderest names, 
and continually pressed our hands. Her bro- 
ther-in-law and sister arrived at eigit o’clock 
in the evening. She recognia.d them, and 


I drank - 








said, with referente to us, ‘Those who sur- 


round me have been so good and thoughtful 
to me—so worthy!’ It was a moment of in- 
expressible solemnity to us all! About an 
hour later she became unconscious of the 
outer world; uttered only broken sentences 
from time to time, as, ‘My soui is in the right 
place, but still there is combat. The love of 
Christ is great, immensely great!’ Soon after- 
wards the last: ‘rife commenced. At eleven 
she took some medicine, but at two was unable 
toswallow. Certainly, she suffered at times, | 
but the end was easy. Two faint notes in the 
minor key were the last sounds from Tante 
Bremer’s gentle lips. She had ceased to 
breathe. The moon, which had before been 
hidden by dark clouds, now came forth and 


_ cast its light on the corpse of one of earth’s 


noblest women, but in our, hearts there re- 
mained a dark impervious night, which no 
light at that time could penetrate. We now 
again see light, otherwise we should poorly 
have comprehended the teachings of her beau- 
tiful life. At first the awfulness of death left 
its impress on her benign features, but an 
expression of peace was there, as she rested 
in her coffin. She lay in her own chamber, 
which Therese and I decorated with creepers 
and flowers in pots. No snow had yet fallen, 
and we wove innumerable wreaths of green 
leaves and white everlastings, which we laid 
on the coffin. It was black, and on the plate, 
which was placed at the foot, was engraved 
the words: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God!’ ”’ 





MAKE THEM HAPPY. 


Tue great art in child-culture is to keep the 
little ones happy, having all things as pleasant 
and bright about them as possible. Children 
will have trials enough in spite of you. God 
willtry them. And you yourself will be com- 
pelled to try them now and then. It cannot 
be helped. That is life. But the less the 
better. The worst men had tamults and 
angers and abuses when they were little, and 
when they ought to have been just laughing 
the days away. Hom-s of discontent, sour 
homes, cloudy homes, irritable, jawing, un- 
divine homes, make rebellious, and restless, 
and unsuccessful lives. By always taking 
things by the smooth handle, a deal of trouble 
and vexation is saved. 


























Fig. 1.—Chip bonnet, turned up both in 
front and back. The trimming consists of a 
long white plume, passing over the bonnet. 
The strings tie beneath the chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray crépe, bound with 
brown, and trimmed with a wreath of brown 
leaves and metallic berries. _ The strings are 
of gray ribbon edged with brown. 


Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed 
with a wreath of field flowers. The strings 
are of white silk, trimmed on the edge with 
narrow black velvet. 
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Fig. 2. 








NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 


BONNETS, DRESSES, COIFFURE, CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, ETC. 





Fig. 4.—Bonnet of maize crépe, trimmed 
with narrow straw ribbon spotted with scarlet. 
The pendants are of straw, and the flowers 
are scarlet mixed ‘with straw. The strings 
are of maize-colored ribbon spotted with 
velvet. 





Fig. 5.—This pretty little model is of white 
chip trimmed with a wreath of white flowers 
and green leaves. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy bonnet of violet crépe em- 
broidered with straw and black. The strings 
are finished on each edge with black lace. 

Fig. 7.—New style of coiffere, suited for 
fnil or demi toilette. The hair may be srranged 
in this style on the head, or a chignou may 
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NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 





be obtained of the same style, which 
can be pinned on with very good effect. 
Fig. 8.—Grenadine dress, trimmed 
with a band of silk of a contrasting color, 
ornamented with a band of white Cluny 
lace. Ribbon and Cluny, arranged in 
festoons, are placed on either side of g 
the silk band. — 
Fig. 9.—Corsage for an evening-dress, suit- bound with a strip of bias violet silk. The 
able for silk or thin materials. sieeves are furnished with Cluny lace. 
Fig. 10.—Sleeveless jacket of white grena- Fig. 11.—-Fancy white waist trimmed with 
dine, striped with yarrow violet ribbon and Cluny lace and inserting. 

















Fig. 8, 


Fig. 12.—Dress of fancy-colored silk, stud- | for a young lady. It is finished on the edge 
ded with beads. Crystal, pearl, jet, or steel with a scallop and eyelets, through which a 
may be used. narrow velvet is ran. 

Fig. 13.—A very simple style of chemise / Fig. 14.—Fancy chemise trimmed with 
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Cluny lace and fine tucks. The pointed piece 
may be arranged to fall as a cover over the 
corsets. 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 15.—Child’s dress of white pigué, 
braided with scarlet braid. This same pat- 
tern is suited admirably to wool materials. 
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Fig. 16.—Gored dress for a little girl. The 
material is white mohair, embroidered with 
biue silk, and ornamented with quillings of 
blue velvet. 








CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES.—TRICOT. 
(See engraving, page 18.) 

Matertuls.—Seven ounces black, seven ounces white, 
double Berlin wool, one-eighth ounce black mixed wool, 
a thick wocden crochet hook. 

Worx a loose chain of 361 stitches; work 
back one stitch in each stitch with the white 
wool; then tie on the black wool, and work 
off with it returning, the two first and two 
last, as well as the two on each side of the 
middle stitch together, all the rest separately. 
By this means two stitches will have been 
decreased in the middle and one at the be- 
giuning and end, and this decreasing must 
be repeated with every line of black wool. 
These two linés form one row, and previously 
to drawing through the last time the white 

wool must be tied on again, so that 
the last wool drawn through will be 
white. In the first line of the follow- 
ing row take up always with the white 
wool one stitch in the white stitches 
of the preceding row, working alter- 
nately once from the back in the hinder thread 
of a stitch, and once from the front, placing 
the needle in the front thread. At the de- 
creasing place work off two stitches together, 
taking up only one stitch. Work off as before 
with black wool, and work all the following 
rows the same, always reversing the pattern, 
in which, in the stitches taken up from the 
back of the preceding row, the needle must 
be placed in front, and those taken up from 
the front in the preceding row are taken from 
the back. The decreasing is carried on as in 
the first row. Work forty-eight rows in this 
manner, and begin in the forty-ninth row te 
decrease upon each shoulder, in which reckon 
off forty-five stitches from the middle stitch 
towards both sides, including the middle 
stitch, and work off the two stitches lying on 
each side of these forty-five stitches 
together. Repeat this decreasing four 
times in every second row during 
eight rows, always retaining the same 
stitch for the middle. Crochet aa- 
other whole row and then begin the 
slope for the throat. For this crochet 
over the first ten stitches in the next 


row with single stitches, leaving the same 


number of stitches at the end of theline. At 
the working off, take the two first and the two 
last of the taken-up stitches together. Inthe 
next row crochet over in the same manner six 
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stitches with single stitches, then in the fol- 
lowing four, and decrease again as at the begin- 
ning at the first and iast stitch. Continue this 
until there are only three stitches, which fin- 
ishes the foundation of the cape. Then work 
one row of double stitches round the whole 
foundation, working always along the under 
edge, over the first chain in the white stitches 
of the first tricot row. Then erochet along 
both the front sides of the cape four lines of 
double stitches, working through the whole 
stitch, the first line (round the slope for the 
neck) in white wool, the second with black, 
the third white, the fourth with black. Cro- 
chet a woollen cord round the neck in close 
chain-stitch, with ends of equal length hang- 
ing from the upper corners of the cape, orna- 
mented with tassels. The cord is worked 
with double wool—one white and black 
thread. For the tassels, cut twelve white 
and twelve black threads, eight inches in 
length ; join them together in the middle, and 
fasten them to the ends of the cord, after 
having put on wooden heads, covered with 
silk. The tassel heads may also be made of 
wool, in which case the wool must be cut an 
inch longer, and fastened to the ends of the 
cord in such 2 manner as to fall back over 
them. They must then be firmly fastened 
about three-quarters of an inch underneath. 
The head must then be covered with a kind 
of network of sewing silk. The cape will re- 
quire a trimming of fringe, and a ruche round 
the slope of the neck. For the latter, make 
a chain of seventy stitches in white wool, and 
work upon that one row of common tricot, 
then one row of single stitch, and round this 
ni row crochet stripe a little ruche of white 
wool, taking one stitch in each stitch; then, 
returning, work off, with black mixed wool, 
four chain’ between each stitch. Sew the 
ruche round the neck so that the upper ruche 
may be in a line, and close evenly with the 
upper crochet row. For the fringe border, 
crochet on to the under edge of the cape two 
rows of chain-stitch scallops, the first with 
white wool, always alternately one double, 
five chain, with the latter passing over three 
stitches. , 

2d row with black wool, inclosing the chain- 
stitch in scallops of the preceding row with 
the double stitches. On each scallop of the 
last row loop two threads, one white and one 
black, twelve or fourteen inches in length, so 
as to form tufts four threads thick. 





KNITTED CHILD’S JACKET FROM FOUR 
TO TWELVE MONTHS OF AGE. 


Materiale.--Gne and a quarter ounce of white, quarter 
of an ounce of red Berlin wool, thick steel needles. 





Tuis jacket fastens behind, and is ¢om- 
menced from the under edge. 

Cast on 136 stitches, and work backwards 
and forwards. First, for the border knit five 
plain rows with red wool, then one row quite 
plain with white wool, thirteen rows of two 
plain and two purled alternately, then four 
rows plain with red wool, one row of six 
plain; put the thread round the needle, and 
knit two together alternately, so as to form 
separate holes, then two rows quite plain. 
After finishing the border in this manner, knit 
twenty rows plain, then in the 22d, 42d, 94th, 
and 114th stitches of the twenty-first row 
make 2 stitches, and increase in every second 
row in this: manner ;' but care must be taken 
that the number from one increase to the 
other under the arm remains always equal 
towards the front. In the hinder middle 
there is, however, an increase. At the end 
of the forty-fifth row there must be 188 stitches 
upon the needle. Ic the forty-sixth row cast 
off for the arm-holes on both sides, and after 
the 38th and 142d stitch of the row cast off 
8 stitches, and work the front and back sepa- 
rately. Work eight rows on each of the back 
parts, then in the next twenty-one rows knit 
2 stitches together plain at the end of each 
row, for the shoulder, until the number is re- 
duced to twenty-six. After the twenty-first 
row cast off loosely. Afterwards, in knitting 
the front part, in the first seven rows decrease 
at the beginning and end, then knit twelve 
rows without any increase or decrease, then 
leave 40 stitches in tLe middle for the slope 
for the throat, and work the shoulders with 
the stitches lying on both sides separately in 
twenty-two rows, .nd decrease regularly in 
each second row xt the outer edge of the arm- 
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hole side. At the opposite 
side at the beginning of 
each second row increase 1 
atitch, so that the number 
remains the same; but the 
shoulder acquires a sloped: 
form, as shown in the de- 
sign. After tha twenty- 
second row, cast off and sew 
the shoulder, its end-stitch 
line to the sloped shoulder 
of the back part. Then 
take up the stitches left 
upon the needle in the miil- 
dle of the front part, also 
the remainder of the siope 
for the neck as far as the 
long edge of the back part, 
and work six rows in white 
and two rows in red wool; 
in the second white row, 
however, after every sixth 
stitch put the thread round 
and knit two together, in 
order te make holes to pass 
the ribbon through. Take 
up also the stitches at the 
long edges of the back part, 
aud Enit seven rows, in the 
middle of which on one side 
make four button-holes 15 
stitches apart. For each 
button-hole knit 2 together 
twice, putting the thread 
round twice between them ; 
place the buttons on the 
oppesite side to clese the 
jacket in the middle. 

Begin the sleeves at the 
under edge and cast on 40 
stitches. Knit two rows of red and then four- 
teen rows of white wool, alternately 2 plain 

<a 2 purled stitches ; then three rows in red 
.,Ool, in the middle of which after every sixth 
stitch make a hole in the manner above 
described. At the beginning and end of the 
sixty following rows in white wool, increase 1 
stitch in each sixtk row; then cast off in the 
two next (the sixty-first and sixty-second) 
rows 15 stitches at the beginning, in the fol- 
lowing six rows 2 stitches at the beginning, 
in the following decrease 4 stitches, and finish 
the upper edge of the sleeve with the remain- 
ing stitches. 











stitch into the arm-hole, so that the seam 


meets i.. the under middle. Draw a narrow 
white satin ribbon through the holes, and 
finish with a button at the top. 





NECKLACE. 


Fig. 1.—Necklace formed of black velvet 
and jet beads. 

Fig. 2.—Another style of bead necklace. 
The band is of velvet either ornamented or 
plain, and finished with a deep fringe. The 
velvet fits the throat closely, and ties at the 





Sew the sleeve stitch upon . 





back with long ends. 
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NEEDLE-CASE.—SILK MOSAIC WORK. Tuts mosaic work consists of six rounds of 
Materials. —Black sarsnet or moiré, little pieces <' | little white and black squares separated by 
lored silk, fine white flannel, red sewing silk, fine blax orange triangles, and violet squares separat- 
silk cord. ed by green triangles; the middle sexagon is 





is ] 





Part of Needle-book. 


of black moiré; pieces of card-board must be 
carefully cut out and covered with silk. The 
six rounds must be lined with black silk, and 
ornamented all round with silk cord; then, 
for the inner part cut six round flannel leares, 
an inch and three-quarters in diameter. Work 
button-hole stitches all round, and fasten them 





Needle-book closed. 


down by two rows of chain stitch to the lining 
of the mosaic rounds. Place a loop and button 
outside to fasten the case. The former must 
be long enough togo all round, as represented 
Two ¢ reles of the Needic-buvk in the fall size. in the design. 
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CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 














It is also suitable for a pillow or ANE Ther 
bolster-case. ° A-f- rss oo 
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Receipts, &e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, B10, 


Preserves of all kiads should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air and ina dry place. In ranging them on the 
shelves of a store-closet, they should not be suffered to 
come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter and 
spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and pre 
serves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and taste 
It-is necessary Occasionally to look at them, and if they 
have been attacked by mould, boil them up gently «gain. 
To prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay ~ brandy 
paper over the fruit before tying down. This may be re- 
newed in the spring. 

Before preserving frait in sugar, it is necessary that the 
sugar should be well clarified. The following is the best 
method: put your sugar in a preserving kettle, or pan, 
with one pint of water to each pound of sugar. Have in 
a porringer beside you the whites of eggs whipped with 
water. As soon as your sugar boils, you turn a portion 
of thig froted water in the syrup, and stir it in witha 
spoon, and then as the freth rises, skim it off; put in more 
of the white of egg, and skim again, and continue this 
9peration until your syrup is well clarified. Then cook 
your fraits as much as is necessary for each particular 
kind. 

To Preserve § nawsenries.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fi.e, till 
the sugar is melted; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes as fast as possible; have ready a number of 

2 jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 

the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 

Srrawperry Jetty.—E>:press the juice from the fruit 
throngh a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of ths finest sugar dried and reduced to 
powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving-pan 
over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until it 
bails; clear it-carefully from scum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is fora 
moderate quantity of the preserve ; a very small portion 
will require much less time. 





Datep StRAWsERRIZs.— Put three pounds of straws 
berries into a large dish, and sprinkle six pounds of 
white sugar over them. Let thom stand until the next 
day, then scald them and put them back into the dish. 
On the third day place anothe: ‘ound of sugar over them, 
and scald them again. .In twr ‘ays more repeat the pro- 
cess. After this, place the etrawberries on a hair-sieve to 
drain, and then on fresh plates every day, until they are 
dried. They must be kept in tin canisters. 

Cagernizes Paeservep.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take ont the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take en’ equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound, set it over the fruit until it is dissolved 
and boiling hot, then put in the jaice and cherries, boil 
them gentiy until clear thronghout; take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes to 
cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and quite thick; 
set it to coo! and settle; take the fruit into jars and pots, 
and pour the syrup carefully over; let them remain open 








till the next day ; then cover as directed. Sweet cherries 
are improved by the addition of a pint of red currant-juice, 
and balfa pound of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of 
cherries. 


Cuerry Jam.—To every pound of frait, weighed before 
stoning, allow half a pound of sugar; to every six pounds 
of fruit allow one pint of red currant juice, and to every 
pint, one pound of sugar. Weigh the fruit before stoning, 
and allow half the weight of sugar; stone the cherries, 
and boil them in a preserving-pan until nearly all the 
juice is dried ap; then add the sugar. which should be 
crushed to powder, and the currant juice, allowing one 
pint to every six pounds of cherries (original weight), 
and one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. Boil all 
together untii it jellies, which will be in from twenty 
minuies to half an hour; skim the jam well, keep it well 
stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done, crack some 
of the stones and add the kernelss these impart a very 
delicious flavor to the jam. 


GooseBERRY JaM.—Stalk and crop as many as you re- 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries ; put them into the 
preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice, Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burp- 
ing. When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, itis done enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to 
remain a day before it is covered. 


GoosEBERRY AND RaspBerry Je.iy.—Take any qran- 
tity of fine red gooseberries, a quarter as many white 
ones, and half a quarter as many raspberries; pick the 
fruits and put them in.a kettle for preserves, with as 
many pounds of sugar in pieces as you have pounds of 
fruit. Boil over a quick fire, skimming carefully, and 
continue boiling until your jelly, turned upon a napkin, 
fixes or congeals ina moment. This is a proof that yqur 
jelly is sufficiently cooked. Remove it from the fire, and 
turn it through a hair sieve. Let it drain without squeea- 
ing, and turn the first results inte your pots. This will 
be a jelly of the first quality, of a beautiful ruby tint, and 
perfectly transparent, Afterwards squeeze and express 
the remainder into another vase. This second part is as 
good as the first, but it has not its transparency. 


Currant JeLLy.—Pick fine red, but long ripe currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through a thin maslin; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over 
@ gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen min- 
utes; then try it by taking a spoonful iato a sancer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 


Back CuRRANT JELLY.—It is necessary to add a little 
water to the fruit, in order to strain it, it is wo very thick, 
unless jam is made at the same time, when a part can be 
strained for the jelly, and the remainder used for jam. 
After it is boiled so as to heat the fruit through, press it 
little by little until all the juice is extracted; measure 
the juice, and allow one pound of sugar to every pint of 
juice; mix the jaice and sugar, and boil ten minutes 
gently, stirring constantly, when it will be ready to put 
in moulds. Cover with paper wet with brandy. 

Gooseperry’ Jeu.y.—This is made exactly as black 


currant jelly; use no water with the frnit. but press ic 
firmly, and make the remains of the pulp into jam; if 
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desired to remove the skins, pass the pulp through a 
colander; allow one pound of sugar for one of jam. 


Raspserey JaM,— Weigh the fruit, and add three 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar, and simmer haif an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flayor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 


Greexcaves.—Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of 
frutt; the largest when they begin to get soft are the 
best ; split them, and take out the kernels and stew them 
in part of the sugar, take out the kernels from the shells 
and blanch them; the next day strain off the syrup and 
boil it with the remaining sugar about ten minutes; skim 
it and add the fruit and kernels, skim it until clear, then 
put into small pots with syrup and kernels. 


Greencace Jam.—To every pound of fruit weighed 
before being stoned allow three-quarters of a pound of 
lump sugar. Divide the greengages, take out the stones, 
end put them in a preserving pan. Bring the friittoa 
boil, then add the sugar, and keep stirring it over « gentle 
fire until itis melted. Remove the scum as it rises, and 
just before the jam is done boil it rapidly for five minutes, 
To ascertain when it is sufficiently boiled, pour a little on 
a plate, and if the syrup thickens and appears firm, it is 
done. Have ready all the kernels blanched, put them 
into the jam, give them one boil, and pour the preserve 
into pots. When cold, cover down with oiled papers, 
and over these tissue paper brushed over on both sides 
with the white of an egg. 


Pivms.——-Prick them with a needle to prevent bursting, 
simmer them very gently in thin syrup, put them into a 
China bowl, and, when cold, pour the syrup over. Let 
them lie three days, thon make a syrup of three pounds 
of sugar to five pounds of fruit, with no more water 
than hangs to large lumps of the sugar dipped quickly 
and jnstantly brought out. Boil the plams in this fresh 
syrup, after draining them from the first; do them very 
gently till they are clear and the syrup adheres to them; 
put ‘bem cne by one into smali pots, and pour the liquor 
over them. 

To Preserve Psacues.—Theclear-stone yellow peaches, 
wittte at the stone, are the best. Weigh the fruit after it 
is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a pound of waf 
sugar. Puta layer of sugar at the bottom of the preserv- 
ing-kettle, aud then a layer of fruit, and so on until the 
fruit is all in, Stand it over the fire until the sugar is 
entirely dissolved ; then boil them until they are clear; 
take them out piece by piece, and spread them on a dish 
free from syrup. Boil the syrup in the pan uutil it jellies; 
when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half fall with them, 
and fill up with boiling syrup. Let them stand a short 
time covered with a thin cloth, then put on brandy paper, 
and cover them close with corks, skin, or paper. From 
terenty to thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to 
preserve them. 


Peach MAgMALApE.—Prepare peaches as for jam, boil 
one hour; mix equal parts of sugar with the jam; when 
dissolved, pass the whole through a sieve; boil slowly 
two hours, being very careful not to burn; spread it on 
plates and set it in a cool oven, where it will dry but not 
burn, for a half day, when it will be ready to pac’x into 
moulds; cover the moulds with paper dipped into the 
white of eggs, veatem as stiff as possible; it must be en- 
tirsly free from juice, of a dark mahogany color and clear 
when fuished, sufficiensly stiff to cut with a knife; keep 





it cool; it is liable to.mould, which cen be the more 
readily removed if a piece of paper, elosely fitting the 
edges of the jar, is pressed firmly on the marmalade be- 
fore covering with the egg paper. No air should be 
allowed to remain in the fruit, which should be packed 
very closely ; and as the marmalade is very thick, it will 
require some care to accomplish it. 


Quinors Preser ED WHoLE.—Pare and put them into a 
saucepan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close: set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold ; pvt them into 
aclear, thick syrup ; boil them fora few minutes; set them 
on one side till quite cold; boil them again in the same 
manner; the next day boil them until they look clear; if 
the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, 
put brandied paper over them. The quinces may be 
halved or quartered. 


Quince MarMaLaps.—To one gallon of quinces, three 
pounds of good loaf suger. Pare the auinces and cut them 
in halves, senop ont the cores and the hard strip that unites 
the core with the string; put the cores and some of the 
parings in a saucepan with about a quart of water, rut 
the halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepam; 
boil them until the quinces are softened by the steam ; 
then mash them with a wooden spoon, in a dish, and pour 
the water from the saucepan on them, which is now of a 
thick glutinous substance; put them with the sugar in a 
stewpan or enamelled saucepan, and let them boil for 
about half an hour, keeping them well stirred. 


Qrixcs Jetty.—Take some sound, yellow quinces, 
which are not over rips; peel them, cut them in quar 
ters, and boil them in as mach water as will cover them. 
When they have been well boiled, squeeze them through 


a linen cloth, clarify the juice in a filtering bag, weigh 


it,and put it with three-quarters of its weight of sugar in” 
a brass kettle. Do not forget to put in a piece of cinna- 
mon, Cook the whole together until it has become a 
jelly. Take it from the fire, and tie up in pots when It is 
cold. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Vega Curists wits Swrer Heres.—Chop all sorts of 
sweet herbs, musbrvoms, @ little wintry savory, shallots, 
pepper and sat, with a spoonful of butier; dip the cut- 
lets in this, and reduce the sauce to make it stick; do 
them over with egg and bread crums, and set ‘ \em in 
the oven to bake; then add a glass of white wi . to the 
sauce, skim it wel], and when the cutlets are done lay 
them or a dish, and serve them to table with the sauce 
poured over. 

Lemon Sauce For Bortep Fowt.—Pare off the rind ofa 
lemon, siice it small, and take out ali the kernels; braise 
the liver f the fowl with two or three spoonfuls of gravy 
stock ; then melt some butter, mix all together, give them 
a boil, and add a little of the lemon peel. 

To Bom Cony» Brzr.—If the beef is very salt, put it in 
a pot filled with cold water, and when nearly but not 
quite boiling, change it for cold water. As soon as the 
second water boils, skim it until no impurities arise. 
Keep the pot closed, that it may keep full by the eon- 
densing of the steam on the cover. If the lid allows the 
steam to escape, and the water boils low, fill up with 
bolting water. Let it boil slowly until tende-, so that 


the bones will slip out. If the meat is not too salt, put 
in only sufficient water to cover it; remove the scum se 
it rises, and, when the liquor is clear, close the lid 
tightly, and boil, as gently as possible, until very tender, 
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Svoeuxvasn, on Conn axp Beays.—If old beans are 
used, they must be soaked over night, and parboiled in 
two waters before putting in the pork. The corn should 
be added to the beans and pork about fifteen minutes 


before the hour for serving the dinner. It is well to boil 
the cobs with the beans and pork in the last water. Re- 
move them before adding the corn. For using beans net 
fully ripe, one change of water is sufficient ; the pork can 
be parboiled at the same time. Beans for succotash 
should remain whole; care must be taken that they boil 
gently, so as not to break them. Considerable water is 
generally used in boiling the beans, that no more need 
be added when the corn is put in; most persons like con- 
siderable soup in thisdish. Families can be governed by 
taste in this. Dish the corn and beans in a deep dish 
with the froth, and season with butter and a very little 
salt; use no pepper; if any person desire it, it is easily 
added, Serve the pork on a platter, after taking off the 
skin and dotting it with pepper, by dipping the little fin- 
ger in ground pepper and pressing it on the pork. 


Vea. Coops, Bezapep.—Take six or seven handsomely 
cut chops, season them with salt and pepper, and put 
them into melted butter. When sufliciently soaked put 
them into beaten eggs, take them out, and roll each 
separately in bread crums; make the chops as round as 
you can with your hand, and jay them inadish. When 
all are breaded boil them slowly over a moderate fire, 
that the bread may not be too highly colored. Serve with 
clear gravy. 

Squasn.—Gather the summer squashes when young 
and tender. If the scallop, the seeds will do no harm. 
Cut it in quarters, and boil ina bag until tender. Squeeze 
out all the water, and season with salt and butter; pep- 
per can be added at the table. 


_ Tomato Toast.—This is a nice breakfast dish ; prepare 
the tomatoes, and stew them as directed. Toast a slice 
of light bread for each member of the family, and spread 
the stewed tomatoes evenly on each slice. If any is left, 
pour it over the whole; serve immediately. 


Sraine Beans.—Gather them while young enough ‘0 
break crispy; brezk off both ends, and string them; 
break in halves, and boil in water wi*h a little salt, until 
tender; drain free from water, and season with butter. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cocoaxvr JumBies,—Cut the meat of a large cocoanut 
{n slices and grate them. Beat up the white of five eggs, 
and the yelks of three, and mix with them a few drops of 
the essence of lemon. Mix the grated cocoauut with a 
small portion of flour, roll it lightly on a floured paste- 
board, cut it into rings with a tambler, the edge of which e 
is foured. Butter the pans into which the cakes are to be 
laid, and after sifting a little loaf sugar over the cakes, 
bake them in a quick oven, When they begin to brown 
they are done. 


Cuenry Farrers.—Tako half a pound of ripe Mayduke 
cherries; stone and halve them ; make a pint of new milk 
pretty hot, sweeter it, and pour it upon your cherries; 
then well beat four eggs, put them with the cherries, stir 
ali well together, add a little four to bind it; put it into 
a fryingpan, a spoonfal at a time, and when the fritters 
are done, serve with sugar sifted over ‘hem. 

Frevcn Raspperry Tart.—Choose a pint of very fine 
ripe raspberries, either red or white; stem them, and 
throw them into a boiling syrup, made with a quarter of 





a pound of loaf sugar and a tablespoonful of water; with- 
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draw them immediately from the fire; line a tart dish 
with a puff-paste rolled as thinly as possible; lay in the 
fruit and syrup, observing to keep the raspberries as 
whole as possible; put it into a quick oven for twenty 
minutes; strew more sugar over it, and glaze it; or, ifto 
be.served cold, pour raw cream over it. 


Ripz Gooseperry Puppine.—Scald a pint of ripe goose- 
berries in very little water; when tender, mash them in 
the liquor in which they were boiled ; pulp them through 
a sieve, and add to them the beaten yelks of four eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and a quarter ofa pound of 
blanched sweet almonds lightly chopped. Mix all very 
well together, and bake it in a pie-dish edged with a rim 
of puff-paste. Half an hour’s baking will do it. Serve 
with cream. 


Buiack Currayt Tart.—Lightly stem and top the cur- 
rants, being careful not to bruise them; put them into 
a tart-dish with a rim of paste, and, as they are consi- 
dered to be too rich by themselves, it is advisable to add 
a little white currant juice or cider to dilute their flavor ; 
throw in a good deal of sugar, cover them with a top 
crust, and bake .ather more than an hour. 


Cuerry on StraAwBERRY Foou.—Pick the etems from 
your fruit; if cherries, stone them, bruise them to a pulp, 
add a sufficiency of .oaf sugar pounded and sifted, and 
haifa pint of cream to a pint of pulp; put it into custard- 
glasses with a layer of raw cream upon the top, and serve. 
Some housekeepers, to avoid the trouble of frequent bak- 
ings, line several tart-dishes witb an edge of crust; bake 
them and keep them for use as required, when some pre- 
serve or raw fruit as ebove may be simply laid in, and 
an easy-made tart produced upon an emergency. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Harp Soap.—Pour four gallons of boiling water on six 
pounds of sal soda, and three pounds of unslaked lime; 
stir and let stand over night. Pour off carefully, and add 
six pounds of perfectly clean fat or grease, and boil two 
hours, stirring most of the time. If it does not seem 
thick enough, put another pailfal of water on the set- 
tlings; stir well; when settled, drain off carefully, and 
add to the mixture as required. Try it occasionally by 
putting a little to cool. When it is ready to remove from 
the fire stir in a handful of salt. Have ready a tub in 
which cold water has been standing to prevent sticking ; 
put the soap into it and let it stand till solid, then cut into- 
atrips. Or pour the soap into moulds for cakes. This. 
will make about forty pounds of soap at a cost of two 
cents per pound. 


Corwecticut Loar Cakz.—Six pounds of flour, four and 
a half of butter, four and a half of sugar, four and a half 
of raisins and currants, one and a half of citron, one pint 
of brandy, one pint of wine, half a pint of home-made 
yeast, one ounce of mace, six nutmegs, twenty eggs, 
Beat all together and put into pans over night. 

New Enetax. Loar Caks.—Four pounds of flour, two 
of butter; put in more yeast than for bread; make soft 
with milk, and let it stand over night. When light, add 
twelve eggs well beaten, two and a quarter pounds of © 
sugar, two pounds of raisins, quarter pound of citron, 
mixed spice. Beat well and put into pans; let it rise, 
then bake one hour and a quarter, 

Cray Cake —One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, six eggs, half a pint of milk, one 
teaspoonfal of soda, two of cream tartar; flavor with 
bitter almonds or lemon, 
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OUR NATIONAL HOLIDAY. ‘ 


“ Aprer all, itis the young people who are the kings 
and queens of this world ;” so says Mrs. Oliphant. Theu 
she reflectively adds: “This is the least invidious title 
of rank which can exist in any community, for al! of us 
have been young—all had a great many things done for 
us which we would much rather had been let alone—and 
all suffered or profited by our progenitors.’’ 

Now one of the most important things which must be 
done for all young Americans, is to make them take an 
education: schools are public and peremptory institu- 
tions, and their confinement must be submitted to from 
September to July of every year. Yacation comes before 
the National Holiday. Thus the glovious ‘Fourth of 
July” is, no doubt, marvellously brightened to the minds 
of boys by the freedom, fan, and fire-crackers of that sea- 
son, whilst ‘the little maidenkind’’—as Luther tenderly 
calls the girls—are gladdened by the out-door gayety. To- 
gether our young people taste the first pleasures of Ameri- 
can sovereignty, when, on this Birthday of the nation, 
the whole country is, seemingly, in harmony with noble 
ideas and those lofty aims that distinguish the theory of 
republican government. These great sentiments, flaunted 
on all the banners and shows of the celebration, sink deep 
into the hearts of the young, and should remain un- 
clouded in their memories as long as they live, making 
patriotism the word of hope and joy forever. 

Would not such be the result if, as a nation, we lived 
up to our theory of self-government? 

The nations of the Old World display their glory in 
their palaces, and their power in their armies. The glory 
of America is in her temples dedicated to the worship of 
the true God, whose Gospel is the text-book of free insti- 
tations; and the power of our government is in the homes 
of the people, ; 


THE NOME-LIFE OF THE NATION, 


Our nation is usually termed a federative republic, and 
so it is, in more than one sense. If it is a people made 
, up of Federal States, it is also a community composed of 
united households, It is important to bear in mind that, 
in our nation, the unit is not the individual, but the 
family. Every household is a little republic in itself. 
The husband and wife are the heads, dividing the depart- 
ments between them, after the mode orescribed by nature 
itrelf. The children take their proper parts in the Jittle 
community, according to their ages and characters, from 
the wee citizen of three years old, whose whole duty is to 
be as obedient and happy as possible, to the sprightly and 
busy maiden or yoath of eighteen or twenty, who is an 
influential member of the household cabinet. And how 
truly do all together constitute a genaine “common- 
wealth!" 

Of all the plain, sound, hearty Saxon words which 
enrieh our language, there is none more expressive and 
pleasing than this. True, the Latin word republic (res- 
publica) meant originally the same thing: but that primi- 
tive meaning is not apparent to au English ear. The word 
* commonwealth" carries with it at once a description 
and a lesson. It describes a community united together 
for the common good of all its members, and it reminds 
us that in such a community no individual should be ex- 
cluded from a share in the general weal. The true type 
aud germ of such a community, in every free and Christian 
country, is to be fonnd, as has been already observed, in 
the family. Six millions of such domestic commonwealths 
possess our jand from oeean to ocean, and make up the 
American people; and on the virtue and intelligence of 


these six millions of families depend th fare, - 
pes, and liberty of the nation. é. sed _— 
Io short, if we sarvey al) the nations of the earth, 
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> — ae a ji we shall Ry ayo on 
and prosperit every le wi in proportion 
to the degree in which the Inctitation of the family is es- 
teemed, protected, and cherished among them. e have 
no doubt that all our readers will ccucar io this view, 
and that they will further agree with us in the opinion 
that the central figure in this institution, the one on whom 
its essential excellence depends, is the wife and mother. 
She is the teacher and exemplar, from whom the future 
citizens of the Republic derive their first lessons in know- 
ledge, manners, and morals. In this view, it seems to 
follow that the chief duty of American politicians and 
legislators is somewhat different from that which is usu- 
ally assigned to them. The great object of our laws 
should be to insure that our nation shall be composed of 
well-ordered, intelligent, and virtuous families, and none 
other. When this object is achieved, all other desirable 
ends are attained with it. Freedom, wealth, art, science, 
the social charities, ali that refines and exalts a nation, 
will flourish as fowers and fruits natural to such a soil. 

And this brings us to the direct and logical conelu- 
sion, that the education of American women—such an 
education as will fit them to be the centres of our house- 
hold commonwealths, andthe trainers of the nations’ 
children —is the most important object to which our 
statesmen can give their attention. If wecould only con- 
vince our lawgivers of this fact, and persuade them that 
the subjects which ordinarily engross their minds—qnes- 
tions of the currency, the tariff, protection, free trade, and 
the like, however important, are insignificant compa 
with that of the proper education of the future wives and 
mothers of our pation, we should feel that we have 
achieved a great national gain. It is well that public 
lands should be gi- nto found agricultural colleges in 
every State; but if our national Legislature would set an 
example to the States, by furnishing, in the same manner, 
the means of establishing in each of them a model school 
for girls, and a seminary for young women, it wou 
confer a more important benefit upon the nation than has 
resulted from any act ever before passed by any Con- 
gress. 


SONG OF THE FLOWER ANGELS. 
(FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE.) 


Ws tend the flowers of every hue, 

But love tLe red and white and blue— 
Red and white and blue; 

The red is Love’s sweet blushing hue, 

And white is fair as Faith to win, . 

And Hope is imaged in the blue— 
Red and white and blue; 

Where F. ith is free and Love is trne 

We saw the red and white and blue. 


In Eastern lands the seed we cast, 

But weeds would choke or drought would blast— 
Red and white and blue; 

Sweet Love was lost in passion’s fires, 

From idol worship Faith retires, 

And Hope by despot’s frown expires— 
Red and white and blue; 

All wilted, withered where they grew 

The flowers of red and white and blue. 


Then to the Western World we camo 

And sowed the flowers of holy name— 
Ree and white and blue; 

Faith and Hope and Love were sown— 

And oh, how strong the plants are grown! 

And through the world their flowers are known— 
Red and white and blue; 

For Freedom, eagle-pinion’d, flew, 

Aud bore the re¢ and white and blue, 


Now in one Banner, fair to see, 
We twine the hues in trinity, 
Red and white and blue ; 
The red and white are Jeaves of light, 
And stars as flowers the bine bedight, 
Aud o'er the world this Banner bright, 
Red and white and blue, 


Has jan Is, strong and true, 
Who love the rol ane white and blue. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WORDS. 


Tue importance of the study of words is now univer 
sally conceded. Their double power to instruct those 
who know their history and transformations, aad to 
mislead those who do not know them, is dwelt upon by 
many contemporary philosophers. We have learned that 
& vital connection exists between the language of a nation 
and its modes of thought; that change in the latter re- 
suits from and reacts upon change in the former; that 
when a thing becomes obsolete the corresponding term, 
unless saved by a change of meaning, must share its 
fate; and that when a new thirg or new combination of 
things emerses from the tumult of affairs, it cannot long 
remain without a fitting aprollation. 

Associated with this general conviction is a special im- 
pulse to recur to the earliest forms of national speech ; to 
trace back each word to its origin; to learn the time 
of its appearance, its primitive meaning, the @ifference 
between that and its present significance, and the reasons 
for it; to discover what terms and what meanings have 
dropped from the current speech ; to take an inventory, in 
a word, of national loss and gain in the matter of language. 

In these pursuits the publications of ‘The Early Eug- 
lish Text Society’’ and similar associations have made 
it easy for educated men—and women too, if they will 
take the trouble—to compare and examine for them- 
selves; and one most important result is a determination 
that, so far as possible, all future introductions into a 
language shall be drawn from itself, and formed upon 
its peculiar laws of deveiopment ; in English, for instance, 
that new words shall, by preference, be made from a 
Saxon root by adding a Saxon termination. 

In pleading for an ending to mark the sex, in words 
that denote employments or functions common to men and 
women, we thus appeal to a. double motive. We declare 
that from the necessary participation of women in pursuits 
and ectivities hitherto closed to them, such terms are be- 
coming more and more necessary ; and we show that no 
innovation is intended, but a restoration of words fa- 
miliar to great writers in the early times of English 
literature. 

The history of the feminine termination is singular. 
Chaucer and Spenser used it constantly ; Shakspeare and 
* the writers of his time employed it, but less frequently ; 
and thus it continued to fall out of the language till 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. But with the 
modern movement for the enlargement of the sphere 
of women came 4 necessity for distinction before unfelt. 
Professions aud pursuits, heretofore monopolized by men, 
are now open also to women; while yet the fact of sex, 
from its effect on methods of acting, is of predominant 
importance. In such cases the word female has been 
prefixed; but such a collocation is both cumbrous and 
weak, and savors often of vulgarity. The unpleasant 
effect of calling a lioness a female lion, or an actress 
a female actor is obvious. The reaction for some years 
fn favor of the old terminations has been too strong 
to be overlooked, anc too desirable to be checked. 
Wherever it is now necessary to use an awkward phraso 
begivaing with female, as female physician or female 
doctor, we think the substitution of a single word, with 
the ending of sex—as doctress, will be a wonderful gain 
to our language alike in strength and sweetness, 

If it be asked why this termination was so long disused, 
the kaswer, as we should give it, would be too long for 
this paper; but, one reason was such terminations lacked 
eaphony. This objection has some weight when applied 
to the plurals, and yet we think its effect has been greatly 








exaggerated. And the limits within which the new end- 
ings are confined in the list subjoined will show there is 
little or no inconvenience. ° 

Where a word, if coined, would from the nature of 
things be very rarely used, or where the sex has little 
effect upon the method of discharging the duty, then, we 
think, it should not be used. Such words as soldieresses 
and builderesses, or childresses have very properly fallen 
out of our lan,aage. But where the new termisations— 
or rather the old revived—would be in frec sent use, 
driving out the inferior word female, detestable as a du- 
Pplicate, and where the sex is a fact of importance, there the 
ess and esses are eminently appropriate. Such words as 
actress, poetess, teacheress, doctress, are doubtless required 
for precision of speech and elegance of style. The poetry 
of women is distinctive and peculiar; their acting is of 
wholly different parts; their manner of teaching has in- 
fluences which men cannot reach ; their medical practice 
is required for human preservation; and the language 
gains greatly in beauty, force, propriety, and power by 
conveying these differences in a single word. 


LIST OF FEMININE TITLES OR PROFESSIONS ENDING IN €88. 
Professions, Pursuits, Epithets. 

















Actor, Actress. | Preceptor, Preceptress, 
Adventurer, Adventuress, | Professor, §Professoress. 
Arbiter, Arbitress. Sculptor, Scuiptress, 
Author, Authoress. Shevherd, Shepherdess. 
Citizen, Citizeness. Songster, Songstress, 
Doctor, Doctress. Sorcerer, Sorceress, 
Hanter, Huntress. Steward, Stewardess. 
Instructor, Instructress. Tailor, Tailoress. 
Monitor, Monitress. Teacher, Teacheress. 
Murderer, Murderess, Tormentor, Tormentress, 
Negro, Negress. Traitor, Traitress, 
Painter, Paintress. Tutor, Governess, 
Poot, Poetess. | Vietor, Victress 
Postmaster, Postmistress. | Waiter, Waitress. 
Porter, Portress. 4 
Titles of Office, Rank, Respect. 

Abbot, Abbess, { Jew, Jewess. 
Ambassador, Ambassa- Manager, Managress. 

dress. | Marquis, Marchioness. 
Ancestor, Ancestress, | Mayor, Mayoress. 
Baron, Baroness. | Mediator, Mediatrix. 
Benefactor, Benefactress. | Mr., Mistress or 
Britoi, Britoness. Mrs. 
Canon, Canoness. Patron, Patroness. 
Chieftain, Chieftainess. | Protector, Protectress. 
Deacon, Deaconess. | Priest, Priestess. 
Director, Directress. | Prince, Princess. 
Earl, Countess. | Prior, Prioress, 
Educator, Educatress. | Prophet, Prophetess. 
Enchanter, Enchantress. | Python, Pythoness. 
Emperor, Empress. Seer, Seeress. 
Giant, Giantess. Sultan, Sultana. 
God (Heathen), Goddess. Viscount, Viscountess. 
Inheritor, Inheritress. 


The above words are now used by the best English 
writers. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


A PUBLic opening of the new building at Twenty-second 
and Walnut Streets, just completed for this very interest- 
ing charity, took place on the afternoon of April 25th. 
The little patients had all been removed there some weeks 
since, but the managers had deferred a formal opening 
until everything should be in order. The building is of 
brick with brown-stone facings, and over the entrance 
are the words “ Children’s Hospital,” eat in brown-stone 
letters. A high flight of steps introdaces you to a wide 
hall, on one side of which is a large room used as @ play- 
room for the children, on the other, a managers’ room, 
and several smaller rooms. The floor above is divided 
inte two large and airy wards, one occupied by the boys 
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and the other by the girle. The lower floor is divided 
into kitchen, laundry, store-room, officers’ dining-room, 
children's dining-room, and servants’ apartments. 

On the occasion of the opening, one ward was cleared 
out, and seats arranged for the visitors, Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Brook¥«, Dr, Beadle, and Morton P. 
Henry, Esq. The latter g-.t'»man gave a sketch of the 
work from its beginning \o the present time, adding that 
the institution came before the public to-day without one 
dollar of debt, but entirely dependent upon their volun- 
tary contributions. Dr, Beadle and Mr. Brooks both ex- 
pressed the warmest interest in the work, and commended 
it earnestly to the generosity of our citizens. The ecene 
was deeply interesting, and we trust will result in benefit 
to the hospital. 

There is not, we believe, any other hospital for sick 
children established in America, People who have hearts 
will find an instructive pleasure in Visiting this institution. 
It is well worth the attention of ladies; and strangers, 
who come to Philadelphia, should not fail to examine 
“The Children’s Hospital,” 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY WOMEN. 


Docron Nurrine, in a iecture la‘ely given in the New 
England Medical College for Women, says :—- 


‘*Por some time past my attention has been turned to 
the importance of educating and sending forth women 
medical missionaries. ‘The more I look Lack upon my 
éxperience in Turkey—the more I reflect upon the cus- 
tums of society, and the state of the worien of that land— 
the more _ a‘ persuaded, that, in no other way, can so 
much be dons for their elevation and enlightenment, as 
by sending out among them weil educated, devotedly 
pious doctresses. 

“ The reasons for this belief are briefly these :— 

“Ist. A medical missionary lady could relieve a vast 
amount of physical suffering and disease among the wo- 
men of that land, which a ductor could not. I haye said 
that I have probably visited more than a inousand Turk- 
ish harems. 1 should also say that, iv the majority of 
cases, it has beén not to prescribe for women, but men— 
and in these cases all the women would be carefully 
secluded in an apartment by themselves. Oftentimes, 
rather than break through the sacred barrier which sur- 
rounds the harem, women are allowed to suffer and die, 
unattended by a physician. Besides, when a physician 
is called, it is exceedingly difficult, often, to elicit suffi- 
cient information to enable him to treat the caze properly. 
I have frequently been taken into a harem, allowed to 
feel the pulse of the patient, and then be hurried out with 
no opportunity to ask any questions. Ifa good physician 
finds it embarrassing, in this country, to obtain all needed 
information ‘n regard to the state of a patient, how much 
more so is it in Turkey, especial!y when the doctor has 
not entire command of the language of the people? But 
in case of a doctress ‘here would be no trouble of this kind. 

**2d. A medical missionary lady could do vastly more 
than any other, to elevate and enlighten the women of 
Turkey. The very fact of her possessing so much know- 
ledge, skill, and benevolence, would alone tend, greatly, 
not only to elevate the ideas of the people of the Orient as 
to the worth and importance of woman in society, but 
also to create in them a desire for education, and the in- 
fluences of py ere 

“Said tho lamented Rey. Dr. Dwight, after more than 
twenty yer:s of devoted labor as a missionary in Con- 
stantinople: ‘I feel sure that missionary medical women 
of the right stamp, would be most important auxiliaries 
to the missionary work in this part of the world.’ 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


“Tre Happy Max.—He who is strong, and does a manu‘s 
work; he who in going out to his daily toil leaves at 
home a beloved ec:sature who loves and thinks of him 
alone, is by that very fact inspired with cheerfulness, and 
is happy all the are * * * A blessed thing it is to 
have by your hearth-stone a trustworthy and loving wo- 
man, to whom you can open your heart, with whom you 
can suffer. She will prevent you frum either dreaming or 
forgetting.” 





Who are THE Wise?—ZJob, in bis sententious philoso- 
phy. si.ms up the matter thus: ‘‘ The fear of the Lord that 
wisdom ; and to from evil is understanding.” 

If this “fear of the "’ineludes these only who-make 
open profession of faith in God and His revealed Word, 
then women are a } majority of the wisest eee 
in our land, as four-fi we believe, of all Ch mem- 
bers are women. And if “to depart from evil,”’ that ix, 
to keep clear of crimes which the laws punish as evil, is 
proof of ‘‘ understanding,” then prudent women are pro- 

igiously ia excess of ent men, as shown by statistics 

of penal punishment. In the Jefferson (Ind.) penitentiary, 

* the last numbering of convicts, there were 354 men and 
women. 


Geyivs AnD Common Sex 5.—High genius is, of itself, 
poetic ; the course of human life rans naturally into the 
prosaic or common sense vein. If the first is wine of 
the feast, the latter is our daily bread ; so we will never 
despise common sense. 

“No woman was ever held up as a pattern for her sex, 
because she was intrepid and brave; no woman ever con- 
ciliated the affections of man by rivalling them in what 
they reckon the peculiar excellences of their own cha- 
racter.’ 


MrinisterIne Womex.—The Alonzo Potter Memoriat 
House is now open in Philadelphia, where Christian 
ladies are received. and instructed in all the duties of 
“ ministering wo.aen"” who desire to devote themselves 
to the services that ‘‘women can do in winuing souls to 
Christ.’’ Eight have already entered, two of whom are 
preparing for duties in Africa. Mrs. Jackson ‘is the lady 
principal. 


Women’s Mission to Woman.—The success of this be- 
nevolent plan is remarkable; there is nothing like it in 
the history of foreign missions. In the city of Calcutta 
our managers have established an ‘‘ American Home,” 
where five of our missionaries now reside. These ladies 
are superintending 22 native teacheresses, or Bible-read- 
ers, who labor with them in 103 zenonas (or gentlemen's 
homes), and 10 day-schools for girls in the city of Calcutta 
end its adjacent villages. Never bero:c were heathen 
women reached in their homes by the educating and ele- 
vating power of the Gospel! Weshall have more to say 
of this in our next number. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


EXERCISE FOR GIRLS. 


There are in the human body some four hundred and 
seventy muscles, all made for some definite purpose, all 
of which positively demand exercise and development as 
a means of promoting the health of the general system of 
the body, by developing the strength and vigor of the 
individual muscles. As a class, but few, relatively, of 
the young ladies of our country are pursuing a course 
calculated to call into action one-tenth of these muscles, 
at least with system and regularity. Of those who have 
an occupation—end the number is by far much too small— 
very few have selected it with any direct reference to 
their health. 

Ordinary sewing calls inte activity but few ef the mus- 
cles, leaving the rest to diminish in firmness, strength, 
and size, while the posture assumed by most renders the 
evils still more decided. The same remarks apply to 
machine-sewing, knitting, embroidering, crocheting, etc. 
It seems incredible that so many persons can be found so 
mueh under the influence of lassitude—to use no harsher 
term—who are willing to sit thus idly from day to day, 
baving so little exercise in addition tosuch employments, 
wasting their energies in comparative idleness, and con- 
sequently suffering in their health. 


A HINT TO YOUNG MEN. 


And in this connection I can scarcely refrain from say- 
ing that it is scandalous that so many men, or those 
dressed like men, are apes sony the proper = 
ments of women, selling needles, tape, pins, etc.—ignoble 
employments for men of stalwart frames and sound con- 
stitutions—while so much fertile soil is still uncultivated. 
Such ought to be ashamed of their femininity—nay, of 
their laziness and imbecility, and for ever leave employ- 
ments unbecoming real men, men of muscle and manly 
bodies, and allow young women to earn an honest liveli- 
hood in their legitimate sphere of labcr. 
+ * * . * > + 


If girls must sit and sew, by hand or machine, for ten 
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hours each day, it becomes eu imperative duty to seek, in 
employments as a means of recu) 

tion, since the rest of one organ of the body is secured, not 
ee cea bat by at other powers into exercise. 

is admirably secured by a vigorous walk—even a 
rae would not destroy all of the dignity of one’s real cha- 
racter; 4 pleasant stroll, enlivened by agreeable com- 
pany, innocent amusoments, or, perhaps, still better, by 
Teofal loyments: rdening may be mentioned as one 





appropriate for any lady, particularly if flowers are cul- ° 


less, and stand, run, jump, ang a more. 


1} Ovr CongesronpEents.—These articles are accepted : 
“Decoy Dack"’—“ One Word’’—“ At Night’’—“ Parthe- 
nia’’—*Shattered Hopes’’—‘‘The Twofold Life’—and 
“* My Cousin Dick.’ 

These articles are declined: “ Light"—*“‘ Benny” (too 
long)—“ Winter”’—“ Song’’"—‘‘ Hymn for the Dead’’— 
“To Emma’’—“ Pictures of Memory’’—‘“The Breaking 
Heart’’—“To M. E. S.”—“Summer Song’’—“ Experi- 
enee"’—“‘ A Chapter on Hands"’—* My Beautiful One"— 
** Always Alone”—“ My Horse’’—“ Little Game” —“ Toa 
Friend’’—-“ Lines’’—and ‘‘ Adieu.’’ 

‘'The Young Cantatrice.”” Will the author please 
communicate with us, The MS. was received with the 
envelope torn open, and indorsed “‘ Received at the Phi- 
ladelphia Post-office in this condition.” There may have 
been a letter inclosed by the writer, but none was in it 
when the story was received. 

If any contributor wants an article returned, stamps 
must be sent: if a letter is requested, it is best to inclose 
a stamped envelope—directed. ‘ 


Witerary Botices. 








From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS FOR MODEL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. Illustrated by Twenty-two Colored Draw- 
ings of Elevations aud Forty-four Plates of Ground Plans, 
including First and Second stories, accompanied by Gene- 
ral Descriptions, Specifications, and Estimates, prepared 
expressly for persons who contemplate building, and for 
Artisans throughout the United States. By John Riddell, 
Practical Architect. This work gives a correct idea and 
estimate of building villas in the most approved style. 
Full specificationsof all the items are given for first-class 
toork, so that the cost shall not excced the estimate fur- 
nished. The designs have been prepared in a style never 
before attempted in any work in this country orin Europe. 
The front elevations are drawn to a large scale of one-quar- 
ter of an inch to the foot, and colored in suitable tints, 
which adds greatly to the appearance of a rural residence. 
Particular attention is paid to the side views of each de 
sign. The plans of the first and second stories are drawn 
to the seale of one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and all 
the dimensions are accurately marked thereon. Great 
attention is given to the internal arrangements, in regard 
to the stairs, store-rooms, water-closets, bath-rooms, and 
closets; also to heat, light, and ventilation. Many ofthe 
designs have been built, and have given perfect satisfac- 
tion to the owners; and in no instance has the cost ex- 
ceeded the estimate. The author does not advise any one 
to dispense with an architect in consulting this work, It 
“will be found of great value to both owner and builder, 
as there are many items and suggestions which are worth 
far more than the cost of the book. Price $15 a copy. 
THE OLD PATROON ; or, The Great Van Broek Pro- 
perty. By James A. Maitland, author of “The Watch- 





man,” etc. A highly interesting novel af New York life, 
by a well-known and popuiar author. It is full of inci- 
dent, and the characters are well and carefully drawn. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens, With 
twenty-seven original illustrations, from designs by John 
McLenan. This volume is uniform with the edition of 
Dickens’ works now being published by the Messrs. 
Peterson. These enterprising publishers have paid large 
sums of money for the last three works by tiis author, 

From T. 8. Anravx & Sox, Philadelphia:— 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Ejited by T. 8. Arthur. 
Vol. I. This volume, containing 196 large 16mo. pages, 
and illustrated with 30 engravings in the very best style 
of the art, is handsomely bound in English cloth, and 
makes one of the most attractive juvenile books we have 
seen. Price $1. Sent by mail to any address. 

STORIES FROM THE “CHILDREN’S HOUR.”’ Under 
this title we have, in a single packet, eight beautiful 
little story books, with illuminated covers, just the thing 
for Sunday schools. They are selected from that purest 
and best of the javenile magazines, “The Children’s 
Hour,”’ edited by T. 8S. Arthur, and will be maiied to any 
address on receipt by the publishers of 25 cents, the price 
of the packet of eight books. We do not know of a nicer 
little gift for a child. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 117, 118, 119. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
on the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conver- 
gationes Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
Price 25 cents a number. 


From Kine & Bargp, Philadelphia:— 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. By George G. Henkels. A 
pamphlet containing fuli descriptions of the various ma- 
terials and methods employed in cabinet-making, together 
with much really useful information regarding the selec- 
tion and preservation of furniture. 

From James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

COMING WONDERS—Expected between 1867 and 1875, 
etc. First American edition. By the Rev. M. Baxter, au- 
thor of ‘The Coming Battle, and Louis Napoleon.” 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Lippi 
corr & Co., and Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the author of “‘Mattie, a 
Stray,” ete. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
this novel from a literary point of view—and it is marked 
by both—it is assuredly one deserving of perusal, teach- 
jug, as it does, that it is well to have faith in human 
nature, even in its seemingly most unpromising phases, 
fhe story itself is one of deep interest, and the characters 
are depicted with no little vigor and originality. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS—His Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makep*ice Thackeray. With illustrations by 
the author. Two volumes, complete in one. We are 
glad to note the appearance of a new edition of this work, 
and trust it will create a still greater appreciation for the 
writings of one who, during his lifetime, ranked among 
the first of English novelists, The binding and general 
appearance of the book are tasteful and pleasing. 

THE BANKRUPT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1867. With Notes, and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice of 
the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the use of the Law- 
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yer and the Merchant. By Edwin James, of the New 
York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent English 
Bankruptcy Amendment Act; 


BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, author of © 


“Land at Last,”’ ete. Without exhibiting any remerk- 
able power—excepting in the portraitare of Harriet Routh, 
the wife of the irreclaimabie ‘‘ black sheep’’—-this novel 
is nevertheless one of more than ordinary merit, and is 
quite equal to any of the previous works of its popalar 
and industrious author. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL “ELLIS, the 
Great Union Guide of East Tennessee, for a period of 
nearly four re during the Great Rebellion. Written 
by Himself. ith illustrations. 

From D. Appierox & Co., New York, through D. Asu- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :-— 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. An 
Historical Novel. By L. Mithibach, author of “ Frede- 
rick the Great and his Gourt,”’ etc. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her Daughters. 
Complete in one volume. With illustrations. Taking up 
the life of Frederick the Great where “ Sans Souci”’ leaves 
it, this volumes gives a chronicle of events, both personal 
and political, though especially the former, during the 
fagnous Seven Years’ war. We have the story of Trenck 
carried out and completed ; also other characters familiar 
to the readers of this series—among whom we find Ma- 
dame Von Kleist—take their places in this historical 
drama. We commend Mihlbach’s books to everybody's 
perusal ; they are intensely interesting. 

From’ M. W. Dopp, New York, through Lipprycorr & 
Co., Philadelphia: — 

WHO WROTE “ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER?” 
A Vindication of the Claim of Alecander M. W. Ball, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., to the authorship of the poem, ‘‘ Rock Me 
to Sleep, Mother."” By O. A. Morse, of Cherry Valley, 
N. ¥. With an Introductory Note from Luther R. Marsh. 
It is not just to make a decision on ex parte evidence, 
therefore before any one takes sides in this matter, they 
must wait until the lady most concerned shall make her 
defence. On one point, however, we may speak: what- 
ever may be Mr. Morse’s opinion concerning the matter, 
the nine undoubted verses of Mr. Ball's, out of the fifteen 
given as the original poem, are not equal in merit—with 
some exceptional lines—nor are they the same in tone or 
character as the other sit, the authorship of which is 
disputed with him by Fi¢eace Percy; nor do the poems 
given as specimens of his writings—-though really ecredit- 
able in their way—make anything but a most distant 
approach to that most incomparable song. We await 
with much interest the not to be avoided reply to this 
volume. 


From G. W. Carterox & Co., New York, through Pz- 
tersox & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

HOW. TO MAKE MONEY, AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By Thoma» A. Davies, author of ‘‘ Cosmogony, or Mys- 
teries of Creation,” «tc. A plain, practical, common sense 
manual, such as should be in the hands of every young 
man, whether he designs making a fortune, or keeping 
one; or even if he bas no farther ambition than to live 
economically, without the eare and anxiety engendered 
by money getting. In it he will find important informa- 
tion, wholesome connsel, and aseful hints, on all points 
relating to the subject upon which it treats; but he mast 
not expect to learn from it that the road to wealth isa 
short or an easy one. 
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From Hittox & Co., New York, through Lrpprxcorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

OVER-SEA; or, England, France, and Scotland, as 
been by a live American. By Henry Morford, author of 
“Shoulder-Straps,” ete. “Over-Sea’’ comes nearér to 
our idea of what sketches of travel ought to bs, than any 
book of its kind we have yet had the pleasure of reading.” 
Mr. Morford is a capital companion fora journey. His 
vivacity and genial humor enliven the dullest roads, and 
give a new face to old and often trodden paths, He has 
a good eye for the picturesque, as well as for the humor- 
ous side of all things. He is statistical, too, at times, and 
does not scorn to impart “ guide-book” informacion, but 
in his own lively and captivating way. As he has de- 
voted a considerable space to the description of Paris and 
its environs, American readers who intend visiting that 
city during the great exposition, will find his book of 
undoubted service to them. 

From Rosert Carter & Brotsers, New York, through 
James 8. Cu.axton, Philadelphia :-— 

DONALD FRASER. By the author of “ Bertie Lee.” 

THE LAKE IN THE WOODS. By A. L. 0. E. 

These are two more of the religious tales which issue in 
such abundance from the press of the Messrs, Carter. We 
cannot consider the former attractive; Wut its teachings 
are sound, The latter is tyritten to illustrate the twelfth 
chapter of Romans. A. L. 0. E. has a fluent pen, and her 
writings are always acceptable. 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
TIon House, New York :— 

RACHEL NOBLE’S EXPERIENCE, By Bruce Edwards. 
A powerfully toid temperance story, which received the 
prize of one hundred guineas offered by the director of the 
Scottish Temperance League. It illustrates a phase of 
intemperance not often brought under notice in fiction, 
but, unfortunately, frequently encountered in real life, 


From De Vries, Inarra & Co., Boston:— 

MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Auguste 
Carlier, author of “‘ L’Esclayage dans ces Rapports avec 
l'Union Americaine,”’ ete. Translated from the French 
by B. Joy Jeffries, A. M., M. D., Fellow of the Massachu- 
set's Medical Society, etc. Were there nothing else to re- 
commend this little volume to the reader's attention, the 
fact of its being the work of a Frenchman, relating to an 
American subject, would, of itself, be sufficient to call it 
into notice. But it is really creditable in its way. The 
author points out with all fairness and candor, and with 
comparatively few errors in statement, the main features 
of the jaws of marriage and divorce in France, England, 
and the United States. He shows that, in many respects, 
the laws of the latter country are seperior to those of 
England, and how Franee, in her recognition of the ro- 
spective positions of husband and wife, is in advance of 
either, Many of his ideas are excellent, while others we 
cannot but judge to be err The ivete with 
which he constantly displays his impressions that the 
laws and social customs of France are superior in all re- 
spects to those of the other countries of which he speaks, 
as are French women the most charming, is delightfully 
amusing. We must enter one word of protest against 
what we cannot but consider an unwarrantable liberty 
on the part of the translator of this volume, The author 
in his chapter on ‘The Female Physician,” speaking of 





her as a peculiarly American institution, treats of the - 


subject fairly, and to a certain extent favorably ; saylag 
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in conclusion that the best way before judging is to 
await the results of the experiment commenced. The 
translator here takes the opportunity to insert an extract 
on the subject, from a medical journal well known asa 
persistent aniagonist of women physicians, as proof con- 
elusive that the experiment has failed; while in truth 
facts and the growing popular sentiment in their favor, 
all go to prove the contrary. 

From Logixa, Boston :— 

PIQUE: A Tale of the English Aristocracy. 

THE FORLORN HOPE. By Edmund Yates, author of 
“Land at Last,’’ “‘ The Black Sheep,"’ etc. Two creditable 
English novels to which Loring has given a place in his 
“Railway Library,’’ the former of which has already 
found a welcome at the hands of the American public. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Rev. Dr. Vay Borxetex, Baltimore :— 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ETC. Mary- 
land, In 1865 the Legislaiure of Maryland provided a 
uniform system of Free Public Schools for the State. Dr, 
Van Bokkelen was appointed Superintendent, and this is 
his first Report, for the year ending June 30, 1866. We 
have not space for the details of this interesting pamphlet, 
but shall quote only one or two statements. Abgnt two- 
thirds of the white population of school-going age are en- 
tered upon the Registers of the Public Schools, and nearly 
one-half are in constant attendance. About three-fifths of 
the teachers are men; but from the Normal School statis- 
tics, it seeins that the proportions will soon be reversed.. 
Finally, from a Comparative Table at page 11, in whith 
Maryland is contrasted with twelve other important 
States, it appears that the former takes the jead ia the 
length of time during which schools were open, in the 
average low cost of pupils, and in the high salaries of 
teachers. 

From Docror Gray, Utica, New York:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: April, 
1867. This number contains an interesting discussion of 
that form of disease which is sometimes called moral or 
reasoning iusanity. The author believes that under this 
namé are confounded several distinct-kiods of aberration. 

om Rev. Dr. ScuppER:— 

E CHRISTIAN WORLD: May, 1867. This little 
monthly is the organ of the “American and Foreign 
Christian Union.’ It contains three leading articles, the 
Sunday School Department, and numerous letters from 
missionaries and Bible women in Europe, Asia, and 
Atriea. Dr. Scudder’s name is sufficient guarantee of 
pane editiug and careful selection. 


“Gaver Srm-€ pair. 


JULY, 1867. 


We commence the first number of volume seventy-five— 
the thirty-cighth year of the Lapr's Boox—with a fine 
steel engraving entitled ‘“‘ Old Letters.’’ In reading those 
memorials of her early years, what sweet recollections are 
doubtless brought back to the fair lady in our picture. 
The gentle words, the tender truths in every line of those 








long-hidden letiers perhaps recall the happy days of her | 
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youth when life was all a dream. A correspondent, on 
“page 84, has aptly described our subject. 

The next engraving in order is our beautiful fashion- 
plate, containing five figures. 

“A Pleasure Party” is the handsomest tinted engraving 
that has been presented by any magazine this year. 

This being the season when bathing dresses will be 
required, we have given, among our wood-cut fashions, 
two of the latest designs; they will be found serviceable ™ 
in every way. Also three new evening dresses, very 
handsomely gotten up; ten designs of fashionable bon- 
nets, all of the latest styles, and a new coiffure. 

Among the novelties will be found bonnets, dresses, 
and children's garments, 

We have devoted considerable space this month in the 
fancy work-department to designs for bead trimming, 
having given no less than twelve engravings for this sub- 
ject alone. Bead belts, designs for sacks and cloaks, de- 
signs for sewing on braids, bead necklaces, ete. ete. It 
has always been our aim to keep pace with the times, 
in giving illustrations of the novelties that are brought 
out. 

Tn addition, the work-department contains the following 
articles: A knitted cape for elderly ladies; an ornament 
for the neck; knitted jacket; needle-case ; a tobacco bag; 
corner for’a handkerchief, etc. 

The literary matter, as usual, is of the best. Mation 
Harland’s excellent story is drawing to a close. ‘The 
Diamond Necklace’’ is by a new writer for the Book. 
* Zillah’s Promise,’’ by Mrs. Rowe, is a good story. 

Waits Your Signatures PLAtn.—When any person has 
« few up-and-down marks and a flourish or two for a sig- 
nature, and he writes to a stranger, he should interpret 
and write what the irregular marks stand for. As an 
illustration, a charitable institation in this city received 
a note from a coal merchant, stating that this was the 
time to lay in coal, as it was new at its cheapest. No one 
could make out the signature, nor could we, to whom 
it was submiited, and the gentleman will lose the chance 
of supplying the institution merely because he would not 
write his name legibly. 


ADVERTISERS inform usthat an advertisement in the 
Lapy’s Boox is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily «xplained. An advertisement ina weekly 
or a daily is seen for the day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lapy’s Book is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers uf the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 

Stiegut Attempts at Imposition.—Publishers are fre- 
quently written to by parties in various parts of the 
United States to send their works to some society that has 
established a reading-room. We have in general re- 
sponded to these requests. But an honest postmaster has 
opened cur eyes. Three young men in his town met to- 
gether and called themselves the Y. M. C. §., wrote to. 
the publishers, and, as the postmaster says, fifteen month- 
lies and weeklies came to their address. They had no 
reading-room or place of meeting, but distributed the. 
publications among themselves, A great deal of good 
reading obtained at a cheap rate. We say ae of the- 
dishonesty of the proceeding. 
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Iy our May number we published an article from the 
Paris Correspondent of the Home Weekly, upon the sub- 
ject of American ladies marrying foreign titles—and titles 
only. Upon this subject we have received the following 
letter from New York :— 


“Dear Sm: I read in your May number an article 
about foreign marriages of American ladies to persons 
having titles and no money. The following came under 
my own notice; A daughter of one of our American aris- 
tocracy was married a few years since toa Count P——, 
of Paris. I remember well reading the account of the 
wedding, which was perfectly gorgeous. Everythin 
went on well, until about a year since the father fail 
utterly—went to the ground. The ye 9 were stopped, 
and the countess has now returned. er noble husband 
not having the wherewithal to support a wife, deserted 
her, and she is now at home with two children, adding a 
farther Lurden to her already ruined parent.” 


Tue following remarks we copy from the North Ameri- 
can, of this city :— 


“Whatever we oe oe of the southern plantation 
aristocracy, it cannot denied that the planters lived at 
home on their own lands and spent their money among 
their own people. This is more than can be said of a 
certain class of the very wealthiest of our northern aris- 
tocracy, many of whom take up a permanent residence in 
Europe, spending there all the large revenues derived 
from American estates, and generally winding up by 
marrying their children to the needy scions of nobility in 
the Old World, whereby the estates obtain permanent for- 
eign owners. A respect for these families, apd their rela- 
tives who remain here at home, bas hitherto saved them 
from newspaper rebuke or legislative regulation, but we 
feel impelled by a sense of public duty to say that this 
evil is becoming as serious in these Atlantic States as ab- 
renteeism ever was in Ireland. 

. * . . * * © * 


“These things have long since needed saying, but have 
not been said here because of the general indisposition to 
meddle with what seemed to be strictly private affairs. 
In our judgment the matter has now become one of public 
interest. American fovtunes appear to be the rich harvest 
for which the Parisians are always preparing. We sow 
end they reap. We perform all the toil of ploughing, 
aud they gather the crops.”’ 


Here is more of it from the London Court Journal :— 


“Tt is reported that the princely representative of one 
of the oldest farsilies in Rome has proposed to the beau- 
tifal Miss W——, related tua noble English house, whose 
head is now high in authority. Differences of religion 
form an obstacle, and it is hardly expected .aat the young 
lady will change ber creed for a coronet. The current of 
true love ruus smoother between young Prince Ruspoli, 
son of the head of that house, and Miss D——, of New 
York, whose union will not be prevented by any differ- 
ence of creed. Two of Miss D ‘s sisters married in 
Rome—one to Marchese Gavoti, and another to a member 
of tbc “uke Lante’s family. Yet the girl who gets Priuce 
Raspoli will get little else. His father lives in the garret 
of his palace on the coraer of the Corso and the Via Con- 
Gotti, and ronis the lower stories for restaurants and bil- 
liard-rooms. Thai rent is his means of subsistence.’’ 


That is the way they do things in Rome. Perhaps the 
father will spare part of his garret for the young Prince 
and his bride. What matters it wherethey live? Won't 
she be a Princ.ss, and won't that be enough for the family 
at uome? “ My daughter, the Princess Ruspoli.” We 
suppress the names of the ladies, although they are given 
in fall in the Court Journal. 

While in Rome we were no doubt a great assistance in 
one of these alliances. Being at our banker's, one day, a 
lady approached us and asked if we did not remember 
her. We did not until she mentioned her name. She 
stated ta as th: following: She was engaged to be mar- 
ried to some Roman of high degree, but the laws of Rome 
prevented her marrying again, she being a widow, ualess 
she could produce two witnesses to prove her husband's 
death. Her mother, who was with her, was one, and we, 
fortunately or unfortunately, were the other, for, upon 








inquiry afterwards made, we found that the groom in ex- 
pectancy was poor—but he had birth and title. 

till mors: Ata ball given in Paris, ‘‘Miss H—— (we 
again suppress the name) appeared in the garb of a Derby 
Jockey.”” Now, we would like to know if Miss H-— 
would dare to appear at a ball in her own country dressed 
in ® roundabout jacket, short breeches, top boots, and a 
Jockey-cap on her head ! 


OLD LETTERS. 
BY MARY L. CLOUGH 
(See Steel-Plate.) 


Came they from sinner or from saint, 

Traced in bold or in outlines faint 

Treasure the letters, they speak of times 

When the heart beat quick in merry chimes. 
How welcome once it matters _.6t, 
Whether the old friend has fergot, 

Or whether your memory stili is green, 

Despite the years that have rolled between, 

Treasure them up, for they ‘re sacred things, 

Poetic bits that sweet mem'ries bring, 

Memories sad, or bitter sweet, 

— with woe or with pleasure meet— 
"Tis not waste paper, ‘tis something m 
Though the bliss or blight they beeagna te o'er, 


Treasure them up if the hand is cold, 
That traced the lines of the written scroll ; 
If the heart's dull throbbing is over now 
And the cold earth covers the marble brow, 

oe the lines, for ne’er again 

at hand shall trace with the flying pen 

Such lines as these, that will ever be 
A bond of love 'twixt the dead and thee; 
Aud oh, if the blessed from realms above 
Can ever look down on the ones they leve, 
I know they would gaze when the drooping head 
Is bent o'er the words of the silent dead, 


I fain have felt, in the silent night, 

Their souls drawn near from their homes of light, 
And down through the aisles of the echoing air, 
Have tinkled the feet of the seraphs fair; 

Then treasure the letters, though tear-drops start, 
Though memories wail through the breaking heart, 
For the missives that came in days gone by, 

Are fraught with a love that will live on high, 
When Earth, and yf and the waves tbat roll, 
Shall be blotted out like a worthless seroll. 


Ovr friend Fitzgerald, of the City Item, is correct in the 
following. We were the pionecrs of the Press in this 
neighborhood :— 


“Some years since, Godey, of ‘Godey’s Lady's Book,’ 
conceived the idea of moving away from the old newepa- 
ow haunt about Third and Chestnut Streets, to a neighbor- 

ood where he would have more room,for his large busi- 
ness. He went to Chestnut and Sixth, and everybody ex- 
claimed, ‘Godey bax moved oat of the world!’ Since then, 
however, the Press, the Bulletin, the Ledger, and other 
papers, have followed his enterprising lead, and we be- 
gin to think The City Item will have to go, too, as soon 
as we can fied a building for our money. We wish to 
perme a piace oppowite the State House, Does anybody 

now of a bargain?” . 


Tar London Court Journal says: ‘False cars of flesh 
color—India rubber—kave been invented for the use of 
ladies with large eurs. They are used in front of the 
ey ears, which ere drawn back and concealed under the 

.! . : 


False lips are also mevtioned in the same paper. A 
Paris paper advertises India-rabber necks and busts for 
sale, aud we know that faise caives are for sale in this 
city. Add to these false tecth and hair, and we have a 
pretty good assortment of falsities. 

Mvsicat. Cotumy.—On account of the severe illness of 
our Masical Editor, we are without our usual musical 
column this month. 
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Tax Frencn Exposrriox.—-The American people do not 
go—why? Because they are frightened by the announce 
ments of the difficulty of getting lodgings, and the high 
prices of overything. The great hotels have all raised their 
prices—apartments 50 per cent. and dinner at the Grand 
Hotel from $1 40 to $2. In fact, the Emperor or the 
French people have overdone the matter. Instead of an 
increased exodns from this country, the number of persons 
going abroad does nol equal former years. The Ville de 
Paris, on @ late trip, had only half the number of pas- 
sengers that went in her at the same time last season. 
The Great Eastern tock out 191 passengers, when she ex- 

* pected to have from 2500 to 3000. A fine steamer, the 
Havana, was advertised to make the round trip, but was 
withdrawn, as not enough passengers offered to pay the 
expenses, There is no difficulty in getting staterooms, 
except in one or two favorite vessels, which are always 
crowded, exhibition or no exhibition. Then, the delay 
im opening the “show,’’ for what was called the opening 
Was a mere sham, Those who went soon, to be there by 
the first of April, were really made to fecl, when they 
arrived, what was the particular day ofthe month. They 
will have from six to eight weeks to wait; but then there 
is not much difficulty in spending time in Paris, for Paris 
is always an “oxposition,” without the Emperor's vast 
“‘gasometer.”” What do the French inhabitants gain ’— 
Nothing. The poor have the prices of everything raised 
upon them, and they do not benefit by the exposition. 
They complain dreadfully; already 10,000 tailors have 
strack for higher wages; they must have them; every- 
thing that was formely sold at six sous has been raised 
toten. An advance of even one sou on any article toa 
Frenchman ism great matter, as their wages are so low. 
There may be some trouble yet. 


A “Danpy Trap” in New Orleans is thus described by 
a writer of that city :— 


“In New Orleans the pavement rests on a cushion of 
water whose thickness varies with the amount of the last 
rain fall, The sand is soon washed out from between the 
bricks, and the latter then lic loosely in position, with wide 
gaps between them. Fancy now that you have dressed 
yourself very elaborately for dinner or for a select tea 
party; let us say in white drill or some light cassimere; 
your boots are immaculate as Warren’s best can make 
them, You feel that you are creating a sensation, even in 
the street, and are fondly anticipating the triumph of the 
drawing-room, when suddenly you step on one of these 
— and realize with painfal intensity the exquisite 

tness of the sobriquet. In the twinkling of an eye a 
cascade of dirty water has spirted up over all your glit- 
tering paraphernalia, and reduces you at one fell gush to 
a state of hopeless unpresentability.”’ 

No hecessity of goiag to New Orleans for the above. 
We have seen plenty of them in Philadelphia, and in fact, 


though not a dandy, have suffered from them. 

Jouw Bout, Hoaxen.—The Evening Telegraph of this 
city published a speech, supposed to be by the Hon. 
John Morrissey. It was in such a burlesque spirit that 
‘we suppused that no.one could be deceived—yet the Eng- 
lish papers prblished it as # real speech; and to crown 
the matter, here is an extract from another paper:— 


“Morrissey, the Aierican pugilistic member of Con- 
tess, has been expe!led the House for conducting himself 
n an unbearable manner, and insisting upon the ness 

po 94 — being conducted according to the principles 
oP. R.’ 


Bere is another: On the first of April, a Durham paper 
published the following notice of a marriage:— 


“On the first instant, at Purton, Count de ia Terriere, 
of Howlton Hall, rear Barking, to Tabitha Felicia, you 
est daughter of Mr. Thomas Pussey Catt, formerly of 
terick Bridge, Yorkshire.” 





A Dovstse 
application to 
either sex :— 


Husband Travelling.—Scene 1st. Room in hotel. Spit- 
toons full of cigar stumps. Bourbon whiskey. Husban 
in a hurry to be off, writing home :— ‘ 


Dearest Sustz: My time is so occupied with business 
that I can hardly spare a moment to write to you. Oh! 
darling, how I miss you, and the only thing that sustains 
me during my absence is the thought that every momen 
thus spent is fur the beneit of my dear wife and children. 
Take gocd care of — my dear. Feed the baby on 
one cow’s milk. use haste, eto. 


Wife at Home.—Scene 2d. Parlor. All the gas lit. 
Thirteen grass widows: Fred, from around the corner, 
with his violin; Jim, from across the way, with his 
banjo; Jack, from above, with his guitar; Sam, from 
below, with his flute; lots of other fellows, with their 
instruments. Dancing and singing; sideboard covered 
with nuts, fruit-cake, cream, wine, whiskey, etc, Wife 
in a hurry to dance, writing to husband :— 9 


rE.—The annexed has a sufficiently wide 
appreciated by the married people of 


Dear Hossy: How lonesome I am in your absence, 
The hours pass tediously. Nobody calls on me, and I 
am constantly thinking of the time when you will be 
home and your cheerful countenance light up the now 
dreary routine of everyday life. My household duties 
keep me constantly employed. [am living as economi- 
cal as possible, knowing that your small income will not 
admit of frivolows expenses, But, now, dear, I will say 
good-by, or I will be toc late for the monthly concert of 
prayer. In haste, yours, ete. 


A CLerGrMay in England has advertised for a governess 
—salary £25 (125) a year—with the following qualifica- 
tions :— 

“What religions authors do most exactly coincide with 
Miss H.’s opinions of —— truth? What living 
preachers are thought by Miss H. to be the most faithful 
and scriptural in their method of setting forth their opin- 
fons? Does Miss H. consider the doctrine of general 
redemption to be scriptural, or is she at all luclined to 
believe that of particular redemption, held by persons 
called Calvinists, to be more scriptural? Does Miss H, 
instruct ix-:nusic, thorough bass, French, Italian, geome- 
try, Greek, Latin, natural history, botany, drawing, 
globes, needlework, ete.? Does Miss H. judge herself 
eapable.of finishing the instruction of young ladies with- 
out the aid of masters? Is Miss H. heartily desirous of 
framing her whole life, yomtncrys | and openly, to the will 
of God, contained in the word of God? Mr. D. wishes to 
add that if her replies to these inquiries be satisfactory 
and full, perhaps further communications may follow, 
otherwise not. 


This reminds us of a young man living in one of the 
large cities who was written to by his mother to procrre 
for her a governess. She wanted good looks, and all the 
cardinal virtues—-the reply from the son was:— 


“Dear Morure: If I find such a woman, I will marry 
her. Your affectionate son, etc."’ 


Here is another. Great compensation for talent in 
England. £12 are $60, Not half of what the commonest 
servant about a house receives here :— 


“In reply to Mrs. "s letter, one of more than a hur- 
dred received, Mrs. Charles P—— will try and give her 
some idea of what is required, etc. The children are 
three. The eldest a boy of nearly eight, a girl of five, 
and a daby ten months old. The two elder will require 
regular teaching in the morning, steady grounding ia 
music, English, and French, also Latia for the boy. Tho 
bab7 to be taken at night, and assistance given in tho 
day, when lessous are not going on; needlework and 

eneral willingness to assist Mrs, P—— with the children. 
ere are two servants kept (a cook and housemaid). 
The house stands alone, three miles from Ludlow. A 
pony carriage is kept; and Mrs. P- would wish to 
make any lady who engaged to iake the sitnation feel she 
was one of themselves. The salary offered is £12 with 
Jaundress, or £14 without. Good music is a great essen- 
tial. If Miss —— will send the address of her referee, Mrs, 
P—— will mako the necessary inquiries as to hur thorough 
efficiency. Gr * is required with the children's 
wardrobes.” 
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A Row Anovr A Postaap Sramp. following inci- 
dent which a French exchange brings us as having taken 
place in Paris, is so good, and contains such a capital 
moral for the edification of people prone to find fanit with 
the postmasters, that we translate it with pieasuic:— 


“The widow Richard is an old lady addicted to mak- 
ing ‘ bulls,’ avd is of @ piece with tho good woman who 
poured out the coffee to feast upen the grounds. It was 
a blunder something of this character sho has just com- 
a for which she Las come to answer at the police 
office. 

“The canse of the hubbub nad occurred in one of the 
city post-offices of Paris, where the clerk, whose duty it 
was to attend to prepaid letiers, was suddenly accosted 
by a woman whe rushed in in great trepidation. This 
woman was the widow Richard. 

Sir,’ she exclaimed, in a voice trembling with anger, 
*how does it iappen, I should like to know, that when 
one has prepaid the postage on a Jetter, the person to 
whom it is se=t is made to pay for it aga‘n?’ 

** Hew it happens, madam?’ cried the clerk, ‘why it 
do”. 't happen at all.’ 

“* Well, I say it does happen, and what’s more, that it 
happened to-day—there!’ 

**And I tell you again that it is impossible that it 
should be so.’ 

*** Bat it is a person of my acquaintance to whom I 
wrote yesterday, and whose letter I prepaid, who says 
she had to pay for ittoo. She ras furious about it, and 
I don’t wonder she was; for I wrote to her concerning 
my own affairs, and she had to pay the postage. It's 
downright robbery, I say!’ 

**And thereupon the widow kicked up such a rumpus 
that it was found to be necessary to call in a policeman 
and take her before a magistrate. Instead of pacifying 
Madam Richard, this proceeding nearly threw her into 
the last degree of exasperation. Although the officer re- 
quested her to assume a proper line of conduct, the widow 
persisted in ber fury, and stamped aud screamed most up- 
roariousLy. 

“*To be told, too, that I don’t know what I have done 
with it!’ she cried. 

“*Done with what!’ inquired the magistrate. 

“* Tho receipt,’ answered the widow ; ‘the receipt which 
proves that I prepaid the letter.’ So saying, she fumbled 
in all her pockets, 

“* There,’ she exclaimed, suddenly. 
Here it is!’ 

** And sue exhibited triamphantiy to the magistrate— 
wha can you imagine it was?—a postage stamp! The 
poor lady had taken it as « receipt for the money she had 
paid to the clerk, and nad treasured it sacredly instead of 
pastiag it upon the letter! 

“The blunder was duly explained to her amid the 
laughter of the spectators. She promptly acknowledged 
her fault, and regretting she had given way to her anger, 
begged the court to deai leniently with her. She pleaded 
her ignorance as the cause of the storming and abuse of 
which she stood convicted. The court took the culprit’s 
general good condact into consideration, as well as her 
contrition, and fined her sixteen francs only.” 


Usz tx EvenYrutne.—An elderly gentleman traveiling 
in a stage-coach was amused by the constant fire of words 
kept up by two ladies. Qne of them at last kindly in- 
quiced if their conversation did not make his head ache? 
when he answered, with a great deal of naiveté, “No, 
madam, I have been married twenty-eight years." 


Maxzrrep anv Unmarniep.—At the age of sixty there are 
bat twenty-two unmarried men alive for forty-one mar- 
ried ; at seventy, eleven bachelors for twenty-seven mar- 
ried men; and at eighty, for three bachelors, who may 
chance to be alive, there are nine Banedicts. Very nearly 
the same proportions hold good in the other sex, of whom, 
, yx seventy-two who have been married attain the age 

forty-five, only fifty-two unmarried reach the same 
term of life. 


“I've got it! 


A picrors in Paris represents a curious custom in Per- 
sia—namel,,a courier fast asleep in the desert; round 
his foot is tied a lighted match, which, when a certain 
number of hours are past, is sure to wake him up by 
burving histoe. The idea would be excellent for intro- 
duction into households where a wide-awake servant at 
an egrly hour is required. 





Warer THAT WILL Nor Darowy.—-All travellers, writ 
a correspondent, have mentioned with astenishment up 
liar buoyancy of the water oi Great Salt Sake, and 
truly surprising. No danger of shipwreck need ever 
cross the mind of who navigate the lake, for tt would 
be rt comme for them to sink if thrown over 
board. th my hands ciasped together under my head 
and my feet crossed, I floated on tk3 ce of thi 
lake with at least one-third of my body above the 
Upon a warm sammer’s day there would not bo tite 
slightest difficulty in going to sleep upon tke lake, and 
allowing yourself to be blown about as the wind perm’ 
ted; only one would need an umbrella te keep off the 
rays of the sun, It has been stated that three buckets of 
this water will yield one bucket of solid salt, but inae- 
much as water will not bold above twenty-‘ive per cent. 
of saline matter in solution, and if more be added it fs 
instantly deposited upon the bottom, his estimste is, of 
course, too large. On inquiring of the Mormons 
in procuring salt, they unanimously stated that for every 
five buckets of water they obtained one bucket of sala, 
which gives the proportion as no less than twenty 
cent. No visitor to the lake shouid omit the bath; the 
sensation in the water is most luxurions, and leads one 
to think himself floating in the air. On the way back to 
the ciry it will be as well for the bather to step at the ap- 
perb sulphar baths just outside the town, and remove the 
saline incrustations which will have formed upon him by 
a plunge inte the fine swimming-bath, whose only objec- 
tion is its peculiar odor and its great heat, which 
a large admixiare of cold water. .- 


Expensive Picrores.—“ tn the Paris exposition are two 
pictures that cost over a hundred miliion of francs each’’ 
($20,000,000), said Mons. Berryer, in the French Parlia- 
ment, ‘You jest,”’ said one from the opposition benches. 
“How could they have cost so much?” ‘“*They are two 
pictures of Battles in Mexico where the French troops 
were victorious, and that is all the Emperor las to show 
for the morey he spent on this ill-timed expedition,” ve- 
plied Mons. Berryer. 


PRESERVATION OF PLANTs.—In the Chemical News, Mr. 
C. R. Tichborne state that, being desirous of perserving a 
vegetable lusus nature for some time, he subm it 
in some weak glycerine, considering that that fluid would 
be less likely to destroy the tender organism, und also 
remembering that it had been found most efficient in the 
preservation of animal tissues. The glycerine answered 
its purpose most udmirably, preserving the delicate parts 
of the plant end preventing decomposition. He immedi 
ately saw that this property of glycerine might be mad 
available for certain pharmaceutical purposes, where it 
was desived to preserve or extract the aromata of vegeta 
ble prodacts, such as elder, orange, or rose flowers; and 
also might be substituted for the oils and fats ased in the 
process termed enfleurage. The glycerine need not be ee 
pecially pure, but should be devoid of odor. The eider 
flowers should be gathered when the corolla is fully 
expanded, but net too far gone; they should then be 

lucked from the stem, aad packed firmly in wide mouthed 

tles or jars, without crushing them; and the whole 
should then be covered with giycerine. Mr. Tichborne 
states that he has thus preserved flowers for two years, and, 
on distilling them, procured a water the perfume of which 
has equalled the most recent product. For the preserva- 
tien of the aroma of the flowers, he considers the employ 
ment of glycerine far superior te the system termed 
enfleurage, in which heat is used. 

Tue late M. Victor Cousin is reported to have given the 
following advice to the son of a friend entering upon life, 
about the time that he himself was under notice to quit 
iti— 

“You are young and inexperienced; take re A advice: 
earn money and cave it. If Y bon do not, you will prepare 
for yourself a dishonored old age, and when your hair is 

y and your faculties fail, you will have no alternative 
fat a hospital or the Sénate.”’ 


Sunxy Bark, By Manion HArLaxD. Our own contribu 
tor.—It is not wonderful, the success of this novel, as & 
is really the. very best American rovel ever published. 
The presses of the publishers can hardly supply the de- 
mand. 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Tite taste for floral decorations indoors is rapidly grow- 
i. Ina many honses plants are introduced week! 
or bi-weekly, and in spool all « more elaborate attem: 
at plant decoration is made on festive oecasions. With 
some reason we are often extolled for our gardening, often 
proud of it; but the art of arranging plants to the best 
advantage cannot be said to have arrived at its climax 
amongst us, The French do it better, though they may 
not grow their plants so well. Horticulturists are iu the 
habit of despising French gardening, though a visit to the 
magnificent nursery establishment of the city of Paris, in 
the Avenue d’Eylau, would speedi!y uudeceive them, as 
would an inspection of Parisian parks, public gardens, 
squares, avenues, etc.,in summer. This great establish- 
ment at Passy, the largest nursery or propagating estab- 
lishment i have ever seen, is not only used for the increase 
and protection of nearly three million of plants, which it 
annually furnishes to the various gardens in aud around 
Paris, at an mretege cost of about two centimes apiece, 
bat also for the culture of an immense number of plants 


“for the decoration of the halls of la ville de Parie. Ten 


thousaud plants are sometimes removed from Passy to the 
Hitel de Ville to decorate it for a single occasion, and 
many of these are large palms aud plants of noble habit. 
The way these are arranged is so satisfactory, and the 
effect produced so charming, that a short description may 
prove interesting to such of your readers as take an inte- 
rest in the matter. 

At the last bail of the season at the Hotel de Ville this 
most desirable combination was better attained than I 
have ever seen it elsewhere, and particularly in one 
charming group to the right on entering. It was ar- 
ranged against a high and large mirrored recess, the sides 
of which were covered with a gilt wooden trellis covered 
with artificial ivy, etc., which looked very well indeed 
behind the living plants. At each side were plased very 
tall plants of graceful and diguified habit, particularly 
eonspicuous being the common sugarcane (Saccharum 
offciazarum), which threw its tall arching leaves boldiy 
above the group, and contrasted charmingly with the tall 
sPecimen camellias aud the ordinary conservatory vege- 
tation that were placed beneath it. Near it a slender 
palm or two, and then a few of sach things as Ficus 
elastics, some dwarf palms in the way of Thrinax, useful 
exceedingly for decorative purposes, and finally, at the 
base of the group, dwarf flowering plants, from hyacinths 
to Spirea prussifolia fi. pl.—a charming hardy shrab, 
which forces well and eariy. Buviustead of being loosely 


“or carelessly grouped, as is usually the case, these were 


so closely placed that healiiy vegetation and fresh flowers 
alone were visible or suggested, the pots, or anything 
else that would suggest the artificial conditiuns under 
which the plants are produced, being kept carefally out 
of sight by very close placing of the specimens, and by 
surroundiug the whole with a dwarf gilt wooden trellis, 
and putting green fresh Lycopodium into the interstices. 
Tnese two side groups were very tastefully done, and 
would have beex things of beauty in themselves, but they 
Were united by a charming bank of Primulas gradually 
rising from the floor ia frout to a height of about four feet 
at the back against the mirror. These Primulas looked 
as if growing naturally out of a bank of young fresh 
grass. They were pluaged in young healthy Lycopo- 
diam denticaiatum, just so that the lower leaves set 
nicely on the moss. Scattered in separate!y over the Ly- 
eopod nothing could be more charming in effect. 

A few days ago {1 no‘'r¢ an equally charming but 
different effect produced by the samc material's in the con- 
servatory of the Jardin d'Acclimstation, in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The conservatory there is very prettily ar- 
ranged ia the “natural style,’’ and much of its surface 
nicely covered with Lycopodiuin, which is really capable 
of affording in the large conservatory all the pleasing 
effwt which turf does in the pleasure-ground or flower- 

arden. Seated in this turf near the entrauce, and in a 

her open glade, was a bed of primulas—of those Chi- 
nese primulas, of which so many pleasing shades of ower 
are now to f+ seen in ovr greenhouses, But te return to 
the Hotel de Jille, The effect of this arrangement of tall 

nd graceful plants, gradually falling down through or- 
Gees greenhouses or conservatory decoration to the dwarf 
and pretty primulas and foreed tulips, ete., was most 
charming fepm any position, especially from the great 
staircase, which the group faced. This staircase was also 
bordered with a beautifal array of plants, well grown, as 
are most things in the great garden at Passy, but for their 
beauty effzet chiefly indebied to good .arrangement. 
from the position, tall aod gracefal plants with 
arching lenves, could not weli be placed in the narrow 
bordpr, avd few things larger thaa the medium-sized Ca- 





mellias were used, though not a few of them of great 
grace. These were chiefly of the Dracena family—ove 
which cannot be too strongly recommended to your readers 
as most useful for the house, the conservatory, or tire 
flower-garden in summer. It is very much grown ia 
France, and ssems as popular as a decorative plant here 
in private houses as in Jarge gardens. Almost every 
member of the family is worth growing, from elega 
gracilis to young plants of the Dragon tree of Teneri 
(Dracenoa Draco), or the beautifully colored kinds int 
way of terminalis that have lately been brought fro 
their native islands in the South . They are at a 
times yvailable for placing among flowering plants, and 
never fail to impart grace and varied beauty to such. 
Nothing could be more charming than the two lines of 
vegetation which lined this staircase, Camellias full of 
bloom among the taller plants, then an odd one of those 
dwarf palms which must some day be growr extensively 
do our gardens, with here and there a spike of Gesneria, 
or dwarf bush of the white lilac, so much seen in Paris in 
winter and early spring, the whole edged densely with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, etc., but thege in every case mixed 
with verdure and ees foliage, and the whole edged 
off with moss and Lycopodium, and gilt trellis rockwork 
about a foot high inclosing pots and moss, which trellis- 
work was fastened behind the pots for the occasion. 
A still more charming effect was produced near the 

great ball-room by placing tall palms, with very gracefal 

eaves and pendulous leaflets, against opposing pillars, 
and letting them arch over, the group being finished off 
with flowering plants, and a thin line of plants connect 
ing the pillars and the bolder groups. Of coarse it is not 
every garden that possesses palms with which to produge 
effects of this kind, but assuredly it is _ by caltiva® 
ing them and plants of somewhat similar habit that we 
can hope to decorate well and gracefully. In the refresh- 
ment-room a good many artificial flowers were used, and 
the gilt trellis-work covered with artificial ivy is much 
used, and placed behind the living plants was a pleasing 
effect. It is here and there dotted with artificial flowers 
aad fruits, such as bunches of grapes. Though there ard 
80 many great conservatories at Passy, filled with plants 
suitable for decoration, all is not enough withont a litt!s 
pardonable deceit. In midwinter, instead of sending 
things when there was any chance of their suffering, they 
make very handsome specimen pyramidal laurels, bay 
cypresses, and all sorts of bandsome evergreens, by cu’ 
ting off boughs from healthy plantations, tying them 
tastefully-and firmly to a strong, straight stake, and then 
inserting that in a pot, and filling the pot with a sort of 
mortar which hardens and keeps the *‘ handsome ever 
green”’ in an erect state till itis removed. Cf course the 
visitors to the Hétel de Ville know nothing of this, nor 
should I did I not notice a group of such at Passy. thrown 
aside after having done duty ata previous ball. The way 
they make the most of the camellia blooms may als® 
prove worthy of note. [It is not always possible to have 
plenty of fowers on the best specimens of camellias, and 
in any case there are always plenty of flowers on plants 
in the nursery, so thev fasten on to each camellia plant a 
beauty not its own by attaching the blooms brought from 
Passy. But instead of ctting off several inches of the 
stem with the flower, and thereby hurting the plant, as 
the best buds or eyes are those usually under the flower, 
they simply pull off the flowers, burying them in shallow 
boxes; have a lot of slender copper Wire ent into pieces a 
few inches long at hand, and running one end of one 
through the back of the flower, twist it round and fasten 
it, attaching the bloom to a camellia plant with the other 
end of the wire, and placing the bloom so that it reposes 
naturally on or amidst the leaves at the end of a shoot. If 
such contrivances be useful where they have abundant 
resources in the plant way, they may be even morp so 
where there are but limited collections. 


Tue following is very good, coming, as it does, from an 
infidel. Voltaire says, about marriage ;:— 

“The more married men you have the-fewer crimes 
there willbe. Marriage renders a man more virtuous a 
more wise. An unmarried man is bat half of a perfect 
ing, and it requires the other half to make things right; 
and it cannot be expected that in this imperfect state ho 
can keep the straight path of rectitude any more than a 
boat with one var, or a bird with ene wing, can keepa 
straight course."’ 

But Mons. Voltaire, s, boat with one oar can keep the 
straight path ; as those who have been on the grand canal 
at Venice and seen the goadclas rowed With one oarygan 
testify. , 


fie Ahm ete Sahchetis 
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THE ESTERHAZY JEWELS. 

Constpenaste excitement has been created lately in 
England by the exhibition of a large éollection of jewels 
formerly belonging to the late Prince Paul Esterhazy. 
The mania for collecting diamonds was a peculiarity in 
this great family for many centuries ; their great wealzh 
having favored the indulgence of this expensive taste. 
The present collection was worn at the coronation of 
three of the sovereigns of England: George IV., William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. The first time these jewels 
were ever displayed in the collected form in which we 
now see them was when Francis II. was crowned kiug of 
Hungary; they there adorned the person of Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, who was a captain of the King's 
body guard. The ingeuuity of the jeweller must have 
been greatly taxed to enable him te display 50,000 dia- 
monds, besides er vralds, topazes, pearls, and other gems 
in so many differént devices, each jem f!ling an import- 
ant part in the general whole. The necessities of this 
once noble family have compelled them to part with this 
vast collection. We give below a description of them 
taken from one of the English papers :— 

* At the first sight of a large glass case under which, 


mounted on a high black velvet ataud, are seen these 
superb jewels, the eye is really almost dazzled by the 


flood of light, and it seems impossible for some moments . 


to take them one by one, as it were; yet each is so match- 
less in itself, that they must be dealt with individually, 
and not be insulted by being all massed together under 
the head of ‘ ornaments.’ 

The first objects that attract attention are the diamond 
orders; five of the Golden Fleece and one of the Bath. 
The first. on the left hand, is the Spanish Order, composed 
of diamonds and emeralds, the former of the purest 
water. In the centre is-a square emerald, perfect ia form, 
and exquisite in color, supposed to be the finest in the 
world. 

The cecond Order is one mass of largo diamonds, the 

reat beauty of this ornament consisting in the fact of the 
Fleece itself being composed of the rare pale straw-colored 
gom, usually called the yellow diamond. The effect of 
this delicate tinted stone amongst its brilliantiy white 
brethren is beautifal. 

Next comes the Order of St. Andrew, the highest of the 
Russian Orders, and presented to Prince Esterhazy by 
the Emperor. The fourth and fifth are of equally valua- 
ble diamonds, the centres of each being composed of large 
topazes of various colors. 

ut perhaps the most extraordinary and gorgeous part 
of the whole collection is -vhat we must calf the jewelled 
uniform. Every portion which, in a hussar uniform, 
would otherwise have been of silver lace, or cord, or 
fringe, is here represented by diamonds of the purest 
water, or pearls of far beyond the medium size. The 
short dress belt, which crosses from the shoulder to the 
waist, is, perhaps, the most valuable of all. It is com- 
posed of a lion’s head in brown enamel, the eyes of dia- 
monds. In its mouth if holds a ring in which is set a 
magnificent diamond valued at £20,000, the largest in the 
whole collection; and from this depend five strings of 
pear.s the siz: of peas. These are terminated by a large 
aigrette in the form of a circular band of diamonds, inside 
which are five clusters placed at openintervals. There is 
a stone in the middle cluster valued at £12,000. 

Another belt is of black velvet, to which are attached 
three beautiial ornaments, one oblong, like a large 
buckle, one a horizontal bar, and the lowest two sides of 
atriangle. The cartridge pouch, which one of these belts 


supports, is in perfect keeping, but here pearls prepon- ° 


ogee over diamonds, It is covered with rows of pearls, 
nm waving lines, the whole surrounded by a border of 
diamonds. 

There is also another splendid ornament which was 
worn ronod the hussar cap, and is intended to repr t 
cords and tassels. The cords are composed of rows or 
strings of large pearls, with rows of diamonds between 
them, all hanging in graceful festoons, and attached here 
and there by diamond rosettes, terminating in a tassel of 
the same. \ 

In the presont day this ornament might really be worn 
as one of the Benoiton chains, now so’ mach in vogue, 
and yet not be considered le jz any way except 


forjts magnificence, 
\ 








But we have now arrivid at the great feature of the 
whole collection—at that wondrous mass 
before which we stand amazed as wel! as dazaled—the 
oo plume which the Princes wore in the hussar cap 
of ordinary feathers. This ornament is sixteen 
es high and ten inches wide, and contains five thou- 
sand diamonds of the finest water. We will 
seri it at the base, which is formed by an 
from whence spring, two small feathers surmou 
by the four large ones, tips of these fall nL 
over to the left, aad are mounted on springs, so that wit 
every movement of the wearer they must have trembled 
and shed far and near their rays of colored light, dancing 
and sparkling as the princely head turned right and left. 
From the two small feathers at the base rises a spray of 
various diamond ornaments of different devices, ene of 
which is very curious, being a crescent moon with an 
admirably formed human profile in its inner semicircle. 
From this rises the little short stiff feather which hussars 
of England are wont to call the ‘shaving brush,’ the 
only part of the plume which is au Between 
the four large feathers are branches of leaves, each ieaf 
being represented by an emerald. 

The last great object is the sword, with its jewelled 
hilt, one mass of inecrusted diamonds, and its sh 
down the whole length of which are medallions of dia- 
monds, nine in number, on both sides, making eighteen 
clusters in all, of different forms, ard splendid stones. 

We complete the contents of th case when we give a 
glance at the large —_ diamond which ornamented 
the prince’s walking stick, and the snuff box, with an 
enamel in the centre of the lid, and double circles of very 
fine diamords around it. 

We now ascend the stairs to the room in which is ex- 
hibited the full-dress svit of a General of Hungarian 
Hussars, consisting of the slung pelisse, the shell jacket, 
the belt, and the pantaloons, all composed of claret vel- 
vet; but so thick is the embroidery, so completely are 
many parts covered, that no one could tell of what the 
fabric of the ground consisted. 

The wonderful part of it is, that all this embroidery is 
wrought with pearls! pearls varying from seed to those of 
goodly size, almost priceless in value, and yo! to be 
counted by weight, not number; and we are told the 
weigh a peck, without the velvet! The belt consists of, 
literally, ropes of pearls, the thickness of one’s front finger, 
fastened, four deep, in short lengths, and the weight of the 
whole suit makes oa* wonder how any one could have 
supported it through. the whole pageant of a coronation !"’ 


This comprised the whole of the collection, and they 
will never again be seen in their present form. The 


“ Esterhazy jewels” will be nothing more than a name, . 


and a tradition to pass down to posterity. 


A Cueap Barometer.—A gentleman in tbe country has 
discovered a natural barometer, being no other than the 
spider’s web. Whea itis about to rain and be windy, the 
spider shortens considerably the last thread to which his 
web is suspended, and leaves it in this state while the 
weather remains variable. If the insect lengthens its 
threads, it will be fine, and the fineness may be guessed 
by the length they attain to. If the spider remains inac- 
tive, it is a sign of rain; if, on the contrary, it begins to 
work while it rains, it betokems a speedy change for the 
better. The spider alters his web every twenty-four hours, 
and if these alterations are made a little before sunset the 


night will be fine. 


CoyUNDRUMS. 

Wnrar is better than presence of mind in a railway ac- 
cidect? Absence of body. 

Why is the horse the most humane of all animals? He 
gives the bit out of his mouth and listens to every woe. 

What would probably be the last act of a pasirycook? 
His last puff. 

When is a clock like a discontented workman? When 
it strikes. 

When are nouns like some of the tales written for the 
Lapr’s Book? When they are declined. 


‘* Oven the entrance to the hall where the French court 
concerts are heid, is the announcement that ‘You must 
not look at the Emperor through an opera-giass.’ 

There is an old saying that ‘‘a cat may look at a king.” 
An emperor, we suppose, is quite a different ‘Lingt 
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Tux thieves in Paris have shown themselves to be quite 
expert, of late. The following are among the latest of 
their e<ploits :— . 


There is a money changer, or broker as you would call 
hita, on the rue Vivienne, within a few steps of the Bank 
of One day, about the hour of closing business, 
a alighted from a carriage and entered the 
above-mentioned ofiice. This individual, whose deport- 

ment was distinguished and official in style, was accom- 

nied by one who seemed his clerk. He inquired for 

‘ous. principal of the office, and, after showing 
him be! his coat a red sash (the insignia of rank of 
certain civil officials), he proceeded to express his regret 
in being compelled to proceed as his duty forced him. 

“There has been lodged at the Prefecture of Policea 
complaint against you for the issue of fraudulent cheques. 
The administration of the Prefecture disbelieves the 
charge; but you will perceive that as it comes from a 
quarter that we cannot disregard, the sooner the inquiry 
is terminated the better it will be for your interest. Dis- 
miss your clerks, and proceed with my assistant to col- 

‘ lect all your valuables, your papers and books!” 

Mons. ——~ speedily complied, confident as he was of his 
innocence. The pa of the concern were all carefully 
sealed by the gentlemanly agen! of the police, and the 
money and notes were also arranged in a secure package. 
These were conveyed to the carriage in waiting, accom- 
panied ~ the proprietor. The trio were conveyed, with 
a solemnity of es suitable to so grave a proceeding, 
across the Pont Neuf to that immense pile of tumble-down 
buildings that hold the strange and varied secrets of the 
police business of the city of Paris. There the carriage 
stopped ; and the supposed agent, gathering up the pack- 
ages of valuables, alighted with his assistant and entered 
the office of the Prefecture, bidding the unlucky broker 
wait in the carriage till sent for. He waited an hour or 
more, and finally discovered that the sharper who had 
duped him out of his bank-notes and coin had entered one 
door and issued from another in the rear, and to this day 

never been heard from. 

he next case, that of a jeweller in the Palais Royale, 
was os gengd adroit and equally successful. In the win- 
dow of his store was displayed a set of diamonds valued 
at many hundred thousand francs. Some worthy, whose 
wits formed his only source of income, conceived the 
brilliant idea of acquiring those diamonds without far- 
pape | an equivalent. Certain xindred spirits, who loved 
& practical joke of such satisfactory dimensions, consented 
. to act as accomplices, and were rewarded for their ad- 
dress by the successful accomplishment of their roguery. 
One evening two well-dressed gentlemen—a varnish of 
fashionable attire and self-possessed demeanor seems to 
falfil the modern requirements for that word—entered the 
diamond merchant's shop and desired to Jook at some of 
his goods. While one of them was bargaining for a ring, 
the cther coolly seized the diamonds in the window and 
rushed off with his prey. The former followed, and as 
the merchant hurried to the door he deseried a policeman 
ng. Pointing to the robbers, he explained in a few 

words his loss. 

‘Remain here,’’ said the sergent-de-ville. “ Guard 
your store, for their accomplices may take advantage of 
your absence. I will secure the thieves,’’ 

And he ran after the robbers. But the sergent-de-ville 
and his prey have never been seen since—to any purpose. 
The policeman was simply an accomplice of the sharpers. 


A MAN named John Bunyan was recently summoned 
before a magistrate because he wuuld not “move on.” 
The magistrate remarked that he was surprised a man 
bearing the name of Bunyan should be wanting in “‘ pro- 
gress.” 


Amone the amusing translations of French into English 
now sven in Paris are the following :— 


** Gante de peau te Nice, over the door of a gone shop 
in the Boulevards, is Anglicized into ‘ Nice Skin gloves.’ 
For apartments and rooms to be rented, one is constantly 
eucounterinug the request to apply at the porter. A shop- 
man in the Kue do Rivoli informs the passe that he 
keeps a ‘specialty of bottles to make one’s self, seltzer 
bee soda water, and all other sorts of effervescing 


We can add the following, which is over the Buck- 
wheat-cake establishment of Paris: “ English spoke here 


a leetlp.”” 


% 









A Fotty anp (Ts Remepy —A marriage ofa yung French 
lawyer and a young nig bod considerable attractions, in- 
cluding that of fortune, just taken place, and is said 
to have originated in a singular fashion. The youn 
lady, fresh from boarding-school, is said to have occupi 
herself by mystifying the persons who went along the 
somewhat secluded streets of Paris, by means of letters 
flung upon the pavement, and which were more or less 
insulting or mystifying, The young lawyer picked up 
one of these letters, addressed to the finder, and which 
contained the following words: ‘‘ My dear Sir: You must 
be prodigiously unoccupied, having the time to lose in 
amusing yourself by picking up papers thai you, find in the 
streets. Are you, then, quite incapable of mastering that 
unbecoming curiosity? Iam at this moment watching 
you from behind a blind of a window, and enjoy your 
stupidity and confusion. I am, sir, the young lady behind 
the blind.”” The youug lawyer felt dreaa._''y sold, and 
rushed on to get out of sight of the mocker. He could not, 
however, as he was about to turn the corner, resist look- 
ing behind, when, to his astonishment, he saw a piece of 
paper thrown from the window of a distant house. Not 
doubtiug that he had discovered the author of the mysti- 
fication, he hastened back and picked yp another note, 
which ran 4s follows: ‘‘ My dear companion: All will be 
discovered unless you hasten to take away the proof of 
thedark deed. Goto Grenelle; at a hundred metres from 
the old convent, beneath a r-tree ia a garden, if you 
dig deep enough, you will find the skeleton of the dear 
littie victim. Quick—I wait for you.” In less than an 
hour the lawyer returned to the house, and inquired the 
name of the persons who lived on the first floor, and of 
the young lady. The next morning she found the foliow- 
ing letter: ‘* Your letter was delivered to the proprietor 
of the garden at Grenelle, which you indicated, ead on 
digging beneath the pear-tree the skeleton was found. 
The matter has been placed in the hands of the authori- 
ties, and you will be interrogated.”’ In the afternoon the 
young lawyer waited on the young lady, and in the pre- 
sence of her father she had to submit toa little mortification 
herself, which, however, was soon satisfactorily cleared 
up. The father thought a good lesson had been given 
his dauchter, and invited the young lawyer to dinner. 
The girl was cured of one folly, but took a serious fancy 
to the doctor who administered the rather unpleasant 
medicine. 


Ay Otp BacweLor. 


What a pitiful thing an old bachelor is, 
With his cheerless house and his ruefal phiz! 
On a bitter cold night when the fierce winds blow, 
And when all the earth is covered with snow, 
When his fire is out, and in shivering dread, 
He slips ’neath the sheets of his lonely bed ; 
How he draws up his toes, 
All encased in yarn hose, 
And he buries his nose 
"Neath the chilly bedclothes ; 
That his nose and his toes, 
Still encased in yarn hose, 
May not chance to get froze! 
Then he puffs and he blows, and he says that he knows 
No mortal on earth ever suffered such woes. 
And with Ah's and with Oh’s, 
With his limbs to dispose, 
So that neither his toes nor his nose may be froze, 
To his slumbers in silence the bachelor goes, 
In the morn, when the cocks crows, and the sun is {ust 
rose 
, From beneath the bedclothus 
Pops the bachelor’s nose, ‘ 
And, a8 you may suppose, when he hears how the wind 


blows, 
Sees the windows al! froze, 
Why, back ‘neath the clothes pops the poor fellow'sjnose ; 
For full well he knows, if from that bed he rose 
To put on his clothes, that he'd surely be froze. 


Ax act of justice, and a warning to aii similar evil 
doers, has just been done at the tribunal of police at Zug, 
in Switzerland. The culprit was a } owner and 
dairyman, ard the offence he was convicted of was that 
of adulterating his milk with water. He was condemned 


to eighteen months’ imprisonment, cost of the action, and 

loss of all his civil rights. Ifsome of our milk dealers were 

served in a similar way when they, as is a favorite prac- 

tice of theirs, make two quarts of milk into three, the 

Sestenee “sky-blae’”’ concoction would vo lopger ‘be 
nown. 
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RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 





Tus desizn is in the Ita- 
lian style. It has a com- 
modious and well arranged 
intericr. The roofs are in- 
tended for tin, and the 
superstructure of stone. It 
contains a fine porch, pro- 
jecting and bay-windows, 
with a look-out or cupola, 
and will make a house 
suitable for a large family. 
It would cost ac present, 
fally finished, $10,000. 

These designs can be mo- 
dified by the architect to 
suit the means of persons 
wishing to build, as the 
style of architecture will 
not make much variation in 
the cost of a building. One 
thousand dollars expended 
upon if. exterior will do 
much towards adding to 
itsappearance. Porches are 
the -nost expensive kinds 
of ornaments; but even 
they must be very extensive 
to materially alter the price 
of a good house. Porches 
cost at this time about $70 
for each running foot, mea- 
sured along the frieze and taken the entire length ; there- 
fore 100 running feet will cost $1,000 dollars. Bay-win- 
dows cost about the same over the plain wall and its 
windows. It is, however, not the external appearance 
that causes the expense, but the internal accommodations. 

Spe tase is a very hoavy item, if fally performed up to 
D 











e fashion aud improvemeats of the day ; also the heat- 

g is a considerable item of expense; together with 
marble and stucco-work, and stairways. It would be 
better for the owners always when fine stairways are 
needed in inland towns, to have them ccntracted for and 
put ap by tity mechanics, those followiug the business, 
as considerable trouble is often experienced in having 
good stairways buiit. 

First Story.—1 parlor, 18 by 36 feet ; 2 porch ; 3 vesti- 
bule, 12 by 12 feet, 4 conservatory, 12 by 12 feet; 5 li- 
brary, 12 by 16 feet; € hall, 12 feet; 7 dining-room, 16 by 
27 feet; & break faxt-room, 15 by V5 fect; 9 kitchen, 18 by 
12 feet ; 10 seullery, 18 by 12 feet ; 11 porch. 





FIRST STORY. 
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SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—12 principal chamber, 18 by 36 fe; 13 
hall; 14 chamber, 16 by 16 feet; 15 dressing-room, 8 By 
12 feet ; 16 chamber, 16 by 16 feet; 17 chamber, 15 by 15 
feet; 18, 19, bed-rooms, 10 by 18 feet ; 20 bath-roomy 9 
by 14 feet ; 21 linen closet, 8 by 8 feet ; 22 verandah. 

Isaac H. Hose, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A STAGE prompter's duty is not to give the line but the 
leading word, when a performer wants hisaid. It chanced 
one evening, during the representation of “‘The Poor 
Gentleman,” the Worthington of the evening found his 
memory fail him where he should havesaid: “ A galleat 
soldier's memory will flouzish, though humble turf be 
osier-bound about his ve.”’ At the word “ flourish’ 
he hesitated. ‘Osier,”’ cried the prompter; on which 
Worthington, drawing himself up with much dign 
proceeded as follows: ‘‘ A gallant soldier's memoy 


« flourish, though his father was only a hosier.” 
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Lire ix Exeaxp,—The following is taken from a little 
pamphlet, printed for private distribution, by the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, of St. Matthias, Bethnal-Green (England), 
giving a description of the condition of his parish, which 
he describes as the headquarters of the Spitalfields silk 
trade :— : 


“The great difliculty which confronts us is the dead 
level of excessive poverty. A skilful workman, making 
costly velvets or rich silks, and laboring from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day, will only earn on an average about 
12s, a week. There are many who do not earn above 7s, 
or 8s, and the labor required to gain these miserable 
wages is great and excessive. To make a single inch of 
velvet the shuttle has tu be thrown 180 times, 180 times 
the treadles have to be worked, 60 times the wire has to 
be inserted, 60 times to be withdrawn, 60 times the knife 
has to be guided along the whole breadth of the work, 
and 60 times the pressure of the chest has to be exerted on 
a heavy beam, which is used to compress the work, Six 
hundred distinct operations are thas required to make one 
single inch of velvet, the average payment for which is 
ld. The women, whose strength does not enable them to 
move so heavy a beam with the chest, are employed in 
making velveteens, chenille, silk and cotton trimmings, 
and bead trimmings. They earn about one-third the 
wages ofthe men. For fancy braid the payment is 44d. a 
yard. Even at these starvation wages work is very scarce ; 
the men are often for weeks together out of employ, or, as 
it is termed by a wretched mockery, ‘at play.’ Parents 
frequently find it quite impossible to seud their children 
to school, even when they haveclothes and shoésin which 
to go. The poor little creatures have to be retained at 
home to earn a few miserable pence by means of some of 
the numerous ‘children’s trades’ which unhappily flour- 
ish in Bethnal-green. Among these trades the foremost 
perhaps is the manufacture of lucifer-boxes. For this 
work the payment is 2\d. per gross, or thirty-two boxes 
for 3¢d., out of which sura the little laborers have to find 
their own paste. The other day I took upon my knees « 
little girl who is employed inthis manner. She told me 
she was four years old. The mother said the child had 
earned her own living ever since she was three years of 
age. This infant now makes several hundred boxes every 
day of her life, and her earnings suffice to pay the rent of 
e@ miserable room which the family inhabits. The poor 
little woman, as might be expected, is grave and sad be- 
yond her years. She has none of a child's vivacity. She 
does not seem to know what play means. Her whole 
thoughts are centred in the eternal round of lucifer-box 
making, in which her whole life is passed. She has never 
been beyond the dingy street in which she was born. She 
has never so much as seen a tree, a daisy, or a blade of 
grass. A poor sickly little thing, and yet a sweet, obedi- 
ent child, the deadly pallor of her face proclaiming unmis- 
takably that s'.> will soon be mercifully taken away toa 
better world, here at last the little weary fingers will be 
at rest. And this is only one case out of scores and hun- 
dreds. The mortality among young children is some- 
thing frightful. Ido not know anything more terrible 
than the statements which one continually hears. It iea 
common thing for a mother to say that she has buried six 
ox eight and reared one or two. This mortality among 
the children is chiefly owiug to the deadly overcrowding 
and to insufficiency of food and clothing. Last summer 
we found a family of eight children living with their 
father and mother io oom some ten feet square, and 
almost in @ state of starVation. All the children had the 
smallpox out upon them; they had had no medical care 
or nursing; the only medicament that had been used was 
a little oil rabbed on their faces; this the father said he 
had heard was good for tLe smallpox. The man was en- 
meanwhile in the delicate work of making white 
enille, to be sold in the fashionable West-End shops. 
Hardly a family in the parish possesses more than a single 
room, in which all the members live, and work, and 
sleep. For this one room from 3s. to 4s. weekly is com- 
mouly paid out of the scanty earnings, leaving a sum 
we insufficient to provide the most necessary food. 
st week my colleague went inte a room where the 
father lay seriously ill, and asked the wife some ques- 
tions about the nourishment she was giving him. ‘I will 
show you, sir, what we have,’ was the reply. She opened 
a rd door. One slice of dry tread iay carefally 
tweasured on the shelf, all that was left for the support of 
@ sick man and the whole family, and not a halfpenny 
id they possess wherewith to procure more. I believe f 


am under the mark when I affirm that not one family iu 
twenty has a blanket of their own, aod not more than one 
in tavelve Aas & sheet.” 


| 








Wuat the Press says of Gopry. Taken at random from 
some thousands of similar notices :— 


It is a model m ne.— Tribune, Maniton woe. 

bers 8 and unsurpassable, tt stands pre-eminent 
meng the fashion perodicals of the day.— Union Banner, 

lina. 

It is acknowledged to be the leadiug lady's magazine 
in America.—Enterprise, China, N. Y. 

When we compare tkis work with one of the lower 
priced ladies’ magazines, we are strack with wonder with 
the difference, Godey being worth three of the others.— 
Courier, Madison. 

It is the gem of American magazines.— Pioneer, Frank- 
linville. 

The pioneer and leader of the fashion magazines of this 
country.— Pioneer, Upper Sandusky. 

The ladies’ favorite for 36 years. Nomagazine has been 
able to compete with it; none attempt it.—Pilain Dealer, 
Owottuma. 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter:— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. : 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 

PHILADELPHIA ‘AGENCY, 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address * Fash- 
fon Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mai, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Miss B. B. C.—Sent box by Adams's express April 17th. 

Mrs. 8. A. H.—Sent pattern 13th. 

8. E. 0.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Miss C, T.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. 8. F. F —Sent pattern 18th. 

J. H. J.—Sent pattern 20th. . 

M. G. A.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. O. B.—Sent pattern and needles 24th. 

L. D. G.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss M. E. M.—Sent silk mantle by Adams’s express 
26th. 

G. A. H.—Sent lead comb 26th. 

C. McC.—Sent lead comb 27th. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 27th. 

Miss M. H. B.—Sent bonnet and hat by Adams's express 
27th. 

Mrs. W. C. H.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

Miss E, A.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

Mrs. E. L. J.—Sent dress pattern by Adams’s express 
9th, 

A. H,.—Sertt lead comb, May Ist. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—Sent patterns Ist. 

P. A. G.—Sent patterns Ist. 

Mrs, A. B.—Sent patterns Ist. 

Mrs, E. T. A.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 14. 

Mrs. E. N. 8.—Sent articles by Adams's express 1g. 

Mrs. E. A.—Sent patterns 2d 

J. B. L.—Sent shells by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. A. V. DuB.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 3d. 

Mrs, L. G. K.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 4{B. 

Mrs. E. A. P.—Sent slippers 6th. 

Mrs. A. M, R.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Miss K. M.—Sent curls by express 7th. 

B. W. P.—Sent box by express 8th. 

Miss S. G.—Sent lace by express 11th. 
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H. M. M.—Sent pattern 11th. : 
J. T. 8., Jr.—Sent pattern 1th. Fi 5 bio iif S. 
Mrs. W. M.—Sent pattern Uth. 


Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern L1th, 

Mrs. M. A. 8.—Sent lead comb and crimpers 13th. 

Ada.—Sent riny by Adams’s express 13th. 

Mrs. C. M.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. J. L. M.—Sent box by Adams’s e.zpress 15th. 

Mrs. C. C. L.—Sent yokes and braid 16th. 

Mrs. J. G.—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. C. J. F.—Sent hair crimpers 16th. 

8. C. D.—Sent patterns 16th. 

An Admirer of your Book, though not a Woman’—Your 
very sensible letter received. We think the writer in 
Blackwood was very properly treated in the editorial 
accompanying the extracts. 

Brooklynite.—At Wemyss’ in Broadway, opposite Me- 
tropolitan Hotel. Too late to be answered in the May 
number by eight weeks. 

Meta.—Buku. 

D. C.—Floral jewelry, mounted, $3 50 per set; the 
bunches alone, $2 50. 

Una.—Wash your hands daily with cold or tepid water. 

M. D.—It is said that soaking the wick of the lamp in 
vinegar, and then thoroughly drying it, will prevent its 
smoking. 

Miss A. k.—Chiguon is prongunced as if spelled sheen- 
you. 

A Beginner.—It is very seldom that first efforts are 
worthy of publication. 

J. ¥.—Brownsville.—She still writes for the Book. A 
story by her commences on page 48 of this number. 

A. M. H.—Address ‘‘Female Medical College, Phila- 
delphia,” and you can obtain all the particulars. 

E. J. R.—We do not know of any book that would in- 
struct you in the art of conversation, It is a natural 
faculty. 

A. R.—The only honorable mode of proceeding would 
be.to teil the facts to the gentleman to whom you are 
engaged, and ask him to release you, as you have changed 
your mind. 

Jane R.---Use lines, and you will soon learn to ¥. rite 
Straight through habit. 

M. H.—Short dresses are only fashionable for walking. 

Miss P. T. L.—According to yourability. Some acquire 
the language in six months; others require years. Prac- 
tice inconversation. You may make blunders, but per- 
severe. 

A. V.—It has never been republished in separate form. 
It can be found nowhere but iu the Lapy’s Boox. 

L. D. P.—A very good face, but not pretty. 

8. M.—Weshouid call the cclor light brown, but it will 
be much darker whea it is made into a ring. 

Old Subscriber.—Ia the language of the day this signa- 
ture is about “ played out." You cannot be an old sub- 
seriber ; in fact, your name is not on our books, even as 
anewone. Hundreds of the articles you mention have 
been published in the Book in the last ten years. 

L. D. L.—You had better take lessons from an 2xpe- 
rienced teacher. 
impossible—thing to learn to pronounce a language with 
aoything approaching accuracy without an instructor. 

Mary A.—Guests who meet at parties must consider 
themselves on an equality whilst in the house of a friend, 
Etiquette does not demand that they consider themselves 
so if they meet on the morrow elsewhere, There is then 
no need for the least recoguition unless the lady de- 
sires it. 


It is the most difficult—we may say an 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editrees of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with tie charge 
of a smali percen for the time and research uired. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions me oe iven, Sor tha 

Orders, accompan checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, k 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publ. sher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the trauzactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not 4 
subscriber to the Lady's Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. : 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a aote of the height, pipes gp uae and general style oi 
the person, on which much depends iu choice. tn 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A, T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 101€ 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s. Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articies will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 


Fig. 1.—Skirt of white grenadine, tightly gored over 
white si'k. Each seam of the skirt is concealed by a 
broad green ribbon passed through straps of Cluny in- 
serting. Tho corsage is of grenadine, made perfectiy 
plaia; the puffed sleeves are strapped with bands of 
green ribbon. Sleeveless jacket of green silk, ornamented 
with large beads. The hat is of pointed straw, trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers caught at the back by a bow of 
lace. 

Fig 2.—Morning-dress of white crépe mohair, trimmed 
with bands of violet silk ornamented with black. The 
basque falls very deep at the back, and is trimmed all 
round with a ruffle of mohair edged with Clany lace. The 
hair is slightly waved in front and puffed at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Morning-dress of figured muslin, gored and 
ornamented on the front seams with straps of Cluny in- 
serting and sulphur-colored ribbon. A sleeveless jacket 
of the muslin, trimmed to the skirt, is worn over 
the corsage. This is a very good style of dress and 
trimming for a white pigué. The hat is of white linen, 
pressed to resemble a Pamela. It is simply trimmed 
with a cordon of yellow flowers with leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Short dress of white musliz; the lower ekirt 
is ornamented with narrow cerise ribbons tied in a bow ; 
the upper skirt has five sashes of embroidered muslin 
running the full length of the skirt. The corsage is fuli 
and worn with a belt of embroidered muslin ; sleeves 
slightly loose, and finished with an embroidered ruffle. 
The sleeveless jacket is elegantly worked to match the 
sashes. Hat of white pressed linen, trimmed with a floral 
garniture. Parasol of cerise silk, with a small covering 
of white muslin, richly embroidered. 

Fig. 5.—Short dress for a watering-piace. Skirt of blue 
silk. Overskirt of white silk, waved en the edge, and 
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finished with a plaited ruffle of crépe headed by a puffing, 
through which a blue ribbon is run. Large rosettes of 
blue ribbon are placed at the head of each wave. The 
waist is of Cluny lace, confined by a belt of blue silk. 
Hat of white straw, decorated with flowers. 


NEW EVENING DRESSES. 
(See engravings, page 16.) 

Fig. 1 is of light sea-green silk, trimmed with bands of 
straw worked with black, and arranged to form atablier, 
or apron piece in front. Large jet buttons are placed 
between the bands. The front of the dress is formed of 
rows of Cluny, and bands of straw. A garland of roses 
with leaves iscaught on the shoulder, and is carried some 
distance down one side of the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Petticoat of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
with three tarlatane ruffles. The overdress is of tarlatane 
or crépe, either blue or white, drawn lengthwise. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk, tightly gored, and trimmed 
with quillings of pink silk or crépe, arranged as shown 
in the plate. Rosettes of ribbon or velvet are placed be- 
tween the rows of quillings, in puffs. The edge of each 
gore is cut in a square bound with velvet, and finished 
with a bow or bouquet of flowers. 





CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


THE season of openings has passed and fashions seem 
now to be settled. Though few real novelties have ap- 
peared this season, still, beautiful soods abound, and pre- 
sent such a tempting array that it requires a considerable 
amount of self-denial to pass them. 

A walk through the palatial store of A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, reveals a long vista of beautiful fabrics grace- 
fully draped. We see peignoirs, or morning-robes, of all 
the new designs in wool material ; the novel Japanese robe 
of plain ground, plentifully sprinkled with Flora’s bright- 
est gems; frosh bright silks for street and evening wear, 
including the new and peculiar shades of Bismarck, 
sulphur, and parrot green, in close proximity to the deli- 
cate modes and mauves. For morning wear we have 
the cool percales and the richly-corded white piguze with 
their desigus of brilliant colors, Then the exquisite 
organdies of the finest textures, and beautiful.as works 
of art; on some are medallions representing engravings 
caught in among the flowers and scrolls; others, again, 
less pretty to look at but more suitahle for wearing, are 
ornamented with bands and flowers—some in the tunic 
form, others with a broad graduated tablier piece running 
up the back, the ground of a different color from the 
dress, and blooming with the brightest of flowers. Other 
styles are ornamented on each breadth with bright flowers 
veiled in large dusky green leaves, with here and there 
a dead leaf curled and brown. 

For more elegant toilette we see gaze de Chambéry. 
This resembles a very fine silk gauze, either dashed with 
tiny silken figures or striped with satin. A still more 
novel style has fleecy tassels of bright colors woven over 
the material, 

A new department is devoted to children, and passing 
over the infant's clothing, we find children’s suits which, 
at this season, are mostly of piqué either braided or em- 
broidered with white, black, or scarlet, or else trimmed 
with bands of mohair braid faacifully arranged. The 
edges of the skirt are generally notched up and bound, 
and if a sack accompanies the dress, the edge is also 
notched. All the little dresses are gored, and for boys 
the necks are furnished with square piqué collars, 
trimmed to match the dress; or else they are worn with 
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a woven dimity ruff finished with a color to suit the 
dress. In gloves we find a variety of new tints, such as 
Bismarck, Vesuve, autumn leaves, and peach-blow. The 
short ones are finished at the wrist with a band, corded 
on each edge with a different color; others are scalloped 
on top, and embroidered with a flower, bird, or bee. For 
evening wear gloves are exceedingly long, some being 
finished with five studs, equal to eight buttons, 


Probably in no one article is female extravagance car- 
ried to greater extent than in the use of costly lace. The 
chief attraction now, in the lace department, is a white 
lace shawl, a mixture of point appliqué and old point 
valued at $2500. The groundwork is of the most exqui- 
site fineness, while or it are worked bouquets and 
garlands, interwoven with orderings of scrolls aud 
medallions, each medallion differing from the other, and 
a perfect study of itself. The two laces now most in 
vogue are the point and the point appliqué. The former 
is worked on the tulle or net ground, and is principally 
used for collars, sleeves, trimming, laces, caps, and capes. 
The other style is formed by sewing separate sprays and 
designs of real point on a net ground. This lace is used 
for flounces, veils, and shawls; also for collars, sleeves, 
and handkerchiefs, Honiton, so fashionable a few years 
since, is now rarely seen, and entirely out of date in the 
stores. 

Among the novelties we find ruffs of tulle from six to 
seven inches deep; they are plaited and confined with a 
ribbon or velvet about three-quarters of an inch from the 
edge. thus forming a little ruche close to the throai, be- 
sides the deep ruff, which, though reminding us of the 
Elizabethan style, is by no means so full. 

It is out of the question to state that any one style of 
bonnet is fashionable. The shapes are inaumerable; 
they are, however, all small. See styles in the present 
number. 

At the Tilman establishment, Ninth Street, New York, 
the bonnets are exceedingly tasteful. A new material 
has appeared, called beaded tulle. Itis really not beaded, 
but spotted over with some kind of luminous gum, which 
glitters like so many dewdrops. This, when made up 
with garnitures of marabout feathers, and chains or pen- 
dants, seems as light as air, and is perfectly irresistible. 

The very latest style is the Josephine. It is rather 
larger than the ordinary bonnets, with flat curtain, and 
drawn front ; the sides are rounded off, and it is without 
any strings whatever. We do not think this style likely 
to take well. Bonnets require strings; they also require 
to be tied under the chin. When fastened at the back, 
under the chigzon, it is apt to give the wearer a rather 
vulgar appearance. In fancy articles, at this establish- 
ment, we find long pendent necklaces of black or colored 
beads, intended for a low or else a square-necked dress. 


Belts of every description are worked with beads, and 
on some there is a bead fringe a quarter of a yard deep. 
The Sevillane waistband is made entirely of jet, and 
forms five deep vandykes, each terminating in a long 
pear-shaped ornament. 

Bronzed and Bismarck leaves are the novelties for bon- 
net trimmings, and, when well arranged, are exceedingly 
attractive. Sash ribbons are this season of the most ele- 
gant description; they are very wide, generally of black 
or white grounds, with sprays and garlands of bright 
flowers thrown over them in the most effective manner. 

In the way of hats we consider Mr. Terry the most de- 
sirable authority. The shapes, as in bonnets, are count- 
less, and every day brings forth something still newer. 
The most lady-like are of chip or white Neapolitan braid, 
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with pompons or bands of marabeut feathers, while the 
inside is finished with a fall bordering of lace intermin- 
gied with loops of ribbon. For little boys we see white 
straws with round crowns, the brims, which are curled 
and turban-like, are entirely covered with velvet. The 
decoration generally consists of a pompon of satiny-look- 
ing white feathers, out of which springs a stiff plume of 
some fancy description. Among the lightest and prettiest 
hats for misses are the Snowflakes; these are of linen 
pressed to resemble a Pamela braid, which it does most 
effectually. The shape is a round crown with a mush- 
room-like brim. The trimming is a wreath of marabout 
feathers tipped over with colored pendants. The binding 
of the hat matches the tips of the feathers. The Idaho is 
the novelty of the season ; this, like the Snowflake. is of 
linen pressed to resemblea braid. It is then covered with 
a@ gray metallic mixture, which gives it the effect of a 
glossy-gray straw. These goods, we are told, are water- 
proof and exceedingly durable. Bonnets have also ap- 
peared of this material, and we think they will be ad- 
mirably suited for travelling purposes. 


Besides these little fancy head coverings, we find straw 
hats of various shapes with wide brims, destined to be 
really a protection from the sun. These are to be had in 
white, gray, and mixed straws. Most of the straws in 
ordinary use are manufactured in this country, still very 
many are imported. In some parts of England where the 
straw manufacture is centred, straw plaiting schools are 
established, and children commence to plait the straw as 
early as four years of age. The flexibility and tenderness 
of their fingers are best preserved by beginning early. 
The children are usvally kept at work seven hours a day 
or longer, besides what they may do at home ; the parents 
receiving payment for the plaiting executed by their chil- 
dren. The sewing of the plaits is carried on in factories 
by girls, who find in it a considerable source of income. 


The season of preparation for travel has again arrived. 
The most desirable materials are spotted Winsey, a some- 
what glossy mottled fabric different from the ordinary 
materials known by that name; another is crépe poplin, 
a rather thin erépy-looking material, trimming up very 
effectively ; then a material resembling Pongee, to be had 
in the most desirable shades of Bismarck, cuir, and mode. 
Besides the above, there is Mousse Marine, resembling a 
striped mohair; the Sulline, a kind of poplin covered 
with tiny stars; the Sultane, a mohair striped with satin. 

For travelling costume short dresses are universally 
adopted, and the two skirts are generally simulated by 
trimming, as it is a saving of trouble, material, and ex- 
pense, and is decidedly more comfortable. 

The dresses are all gored and made with loose sacks, 
some with close coat, and others with long hanging 
sleeves. 

At all onr principal stores costumes of this description 
may be obtained ready made, or else material can be se- 
lected and the suit is made up according to the wishes of 
the wearer. This is certainly a great convenience, and 
in most cases it is lees expensive than when attended to 
by a regular dressmaker. These ¢oilettes are generally 


trimmed with bias silk cut in fanciful devices and edged“ 


with braid, or else pipings or folds of satin. The edge is 
generally notched out and bound to match the dress. 
Satin is decidedly the most fashionable trimming that we 
have, and it is used on everything. In black it has ap- 
peared with a linen back, which gives it firmness, adds 
to its durability, and lessens the’ price about one-half. 
This material can be purchased on the bias, and is exten- 
sively used for dress and sack trimmings. 





In New York the most elegant materials are being 
made up for short walking-dresses. Though black silk 
suits are very much in vogue, light goods very elabo- 
rately and gayly trimmed are equally desirable. They 
are considered the most fashionable style of dress for 
visiting and receptions, though in Paris they have been 
entirely abandoned for dressy occasions, and are merely 
reserved for waiking and travelling. This we think a 
very sensible decree, for while theshort skirt is decidedly 
too convenient to be rejected for street wear, it has not 
the grace of a trained skirt, and is not adapted for even- 
ing or grande toilette. 

We were shown at Stewart's some very elegant Parisian 
suits just received. One ofa very rich black silk had both 
skirts bordered with a bias fold of Marie Louise blue satin. 
A sack slightly gored accompanied the dress, and was 
trimmed to match. The cost of this suit was $100, which 
is really cheap when we consider that this price is asked 
for a perishable tarlatane, which may probably be ruined 
in one evening. 


More dressy suits were as follows: A lower or under- 
skirt of a beautiful shade of violet silk with 8 narrow 
thread-like stripe of black. The upper skirt was of a 
striped black and white silk, trimmed with a fanciful 
border of’ violet silk edged with a most exquisite violet 
fringe tipped with erystal. The sack, loose and but 
slightly gored, was wade of black and white silk trimmed 
with violet. The sleeves of the sack were long and flow- 
ing from the shoulder; close coat sleeves of violet silk 
completed the costume. 

Other styles of black and white silk were made up with 
brown and blue, the trimmings varied most exquisitely 
and in the most perfect taste. We pronounce them de- 
cidedly the most elegant specimens of short walkiug- 
dresses we have yet seen. 

The most noticeable feature, both in sack and dresses, 
is the long flowing sleeve. We have given a number of 
illustrations, and will now mention the latest brought 
out at the Demorest establishment, New York. The Zu- 
leka resembles the old Pagoda shape, and is very much 
liked for travelling suits. The Don Carlos is long, open 
to the top of the arm, and has the lower edge eut in four 
sharp points, This either requires a tight coat sleeve of 
silk, or, for full dress, a puffed sleeve of tulle. The Oda- 
lisque is only open to the elbow, rather narrow, and 
trimmed all the way up with jet bands and pendent 
ornaments. 


A new style of peplum, very much in favor at the 
Demorest establish ment, is open down the front, and mea- 
sures eighteen inches, it then gradually slopes to the 
sides, which are twenty-seven inches in length ; these are 
also slit up to the waist. At the back the peplum slopes 
up from the sides, and then down to the centre of the 
back, which forms a point of twenty-one inches from the 
waist. It is also open at the back, and each opening or 
slit is strapped across with fancy velvet or jet bands and 
buttons for the distance of six inches. The rest of the 
trimming consists of a binding of satin or silk, and a 
graduated band down each opening. The edge may be 
finished with a fringe or left plain. 

A new slip has just been introduced for children from 
two to four years of age. It may be made either high or 
low necked, is quite pretty, and the most simple thing to 
make we have yet seen. It requires but two yards of 
material, and has bat a zeam down the baek and one on 
each shoulder. 

Woe will give a description of other patterns in our next 
number. Fashion. 
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HELFENSTEIN’S HIEROGLYPHS. 


THE WONDERFUL GAME AND PUZZLE. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs. 
INCLOSED IN CHASTE AND ELEGANT BOXES. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs. 
EVERY CARD A COMPLETE PICTURE. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyph’s 
CONTAIN SCENES OF FESTIVITIES. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs 
HAVE AMUSING DESIGNS. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs 
HAVE BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPES. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME, 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs. 
THE VERY THING FOR THE SEA-SHORE. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs. 
THE VERY THING FOR TRAVELLERS. 





Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs. 
THE VERY THING FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Hair Removed in Five Minutes 


BY THE USE OF 


Upham’s Depilatory Powder. 

This powder has been found ge! beneficial and of 
great use to ladies who have been afflicted with super- 
fluous hair, principally when its growth has been con- 
fined to the upper lip and side of the face, giving a mas- 
culine turn to the whole features. It will be found to 
be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of any sharp 
instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is removed 
re Hy. minutes after its application, without injury to the 
skin, 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. 8. C. Upuam, No. 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Also, for sale 
by ail Druggists. 





“SrIMHE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


Edited by T. S. ARTHUR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1 25a year. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
** Its exquisite beauty surpasses our anticipations.” 
Lapy’s Boor. 


UIDE TO UTHORSHIP, 


a valuable aid to all who desire to engage 
in Literary Pursuits for pleasure or profit. Gives just 
the information young writers want, not a mass of 
school-book rules, or dry and formal exercises, but fresh 
practical instruction in all kinds of Prose and Poetry, 
explaining and removing the difficulties usually encou- 
tered, and enabling one to meke the most of his ability, 
with hints for securing success, and preparation, value, 
and best disposal of MSS. Price 50 cents. 

HANEY & 00,, 119 Nassau St., New York. 








HELFENSTEIN’S HIEROGLYPHS. 
Mailed free on receipt of $1. 


J. 8S. HELFENSTEIN, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toilet Soap, prepared from refined 
Wegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery, Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


PETER COOPER'S 
GELATIN BE, 


WILL MAKE 
DELICIOUS JELLIES with great ease, Also, 
BLANCO MANGE, CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Eto. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


Depot, No. 17 Burning-Slip, New York. 











THE MINERS’ JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT 


Pottsville, Schuytkill Co., Pa., 


Is in its forty-third year, and is now the largest sheet 
published in Pennsylvania, snd has the largest circula- 
tion, with probably only one exception, of any paper in 
the State, out of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. It is de- 
voted to the interests of the coal trade, and is now con- 
sidered its only organ, and it circulates wherever coal 
goes. All reliable information with regard to the large 
belts of Black Band Ore, as they become developed, will 
be found in its columns. This paper is independent, 
devoted to business pursuits, and is not in the iuterest 
of speculators. 

As an advertising medium it has no superior ia the 
State. Terms, for paper, $2 75 per annum, in advance. 
Advertisements inserted on reasonable terms. 

Address BENJAMIN BANNAN, 
Publisher, Pottsville, Pa. 








THE only Family Machine that sets up its own 
work, knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel 
into the stocking, and narrows off the toes complete— 
producing all varieties of knit goods, from an infant's 
stocking, mitten, or glove, to a lady’s shawl or hood. 

It is SIMPLE, DURABLE, and EASILY OPERATED. Agents 
wanted. Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 

Address (inclosing stamp) 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass, 


THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of Gopgyr’s Lapy’s Book is prepared to furnish the fol- 
lowing articles: Ladies’ and Children’s complete Ward- 
robes, Paper Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Orna- 
mental Hair, Knit Goods, Hair Jewelry, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Orne Balls, Zephyrs, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Wedding and Visiting Cards, Paper and Envelopes, 
Card-cases, etc. etc. Address 
FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philada, 








A NEW ARTICLE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


MANUPACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of *this new plan are as fol- 

lows :— 

1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling 
them by frequent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fall ont until taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 
pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
NX. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BEST COOKING STOVE EVER MADE! 


FOR WOOD OR COAL. 


Surpassing all others for | Economy, Durability, Be:.uty, and Cleanliness in Working. 
I= Send for Pamphlet and Circular. -@&\ 





Manufactured by PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
87, 89, AND 91 NORTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


And sold by their Agents throughout the country. 
READ THIS! 


Musars. Pratt & Westwortn. Gexta:—I am more and more pleased with your Peerless Stove. It has produced 
an entire revolution in my kitchen in all the essentials of comfort, economy, punctuality, and neatness. With one 
quarter of the fuel hitherto consumed (and I use wood or coal at pleasure) it speaks with a tongue of fire, and baking 


and roasting, boiling, aud broiling, is done at the bidding. 


East WAREHAM, Mass., Nov. 19, 1866. * 


I deem it worthy of an Epic by Longfellow, and a Ballad from the peerless Holmes ! 


Yours, with regard, 


SAMUEL T. TISDALE. 





JULY, 1867. 


Weis We SNTIatascende, ‘Eite. 


OLD LETTERS. A fine steel engraving 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing five figures 

A PLEASURE PARTY. A beautiful tinted plate. 

BATHING DRESSES. Two figures. 

NEW EVENING DRESSES. Three engravings. 

FASHIONABLE BONNETS. Four engravings. 

PATTERNS FOR BEAD-WORK. Seven engravings. 

CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES, 

TOBACCO BAG. 

FANCY BELTS. Three engravings. 


Contributors 
Bathing Dresses (Illustrated), 13 
Music—Eliza Polka, by J. 7. Sherman, 14 
New Evening-Dresses (///ustrated), 16, 92 
Fashionable Bonnets (Jllustrated), 17 
Patterns fot Bead-work (Illustrated) 18, 19, 20, 22 
Cape for meyt Ladies (JUustrated), 18, 71 
Tobacco Bag (I Uustrated), 19 
Fancy Belts (IWustrated), 2, 21 
Ornament for the Neck (Jllustrated), 21 
Design for Braiding and Beads (Illustrated), 22 
“For Better, for Worse,’ by Marion Harland, 23 
Cunning and Diseretion, 80 
Rose Ashes, by Ada Algernon, 30 
How I Died for Love, by An Old Fellow $1 
A Plea for Red Hair, by Elsey Hay, 35 
Little Annie, by ©. "4 Maitland, 87 
The Legend of a Diamond Ring, by Octave B. Hili, 88 
Gratitude, 45 
A Summer Tour, by A. M. Dana, 45 
The Wanderer, 47 
Weehawken Heights, by James Ristine 47 
Cireumstantial Evidence, by Metta "ietorta Victor, 48 
The Future, 56 


96 





, 


ORNAMENT FOR THE NECK. 

DESIGN FOR BRAID AND BEADS. To be worked on 
Sacks and Cloaks 

DRAWING LESSONS. Three engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR JULY. Bonnets, Dresses, Coiffure, 
Children's Garments, etc. Sixteen engravings. 

KNITTED CHILD’S JACKET. 

NECKLACES. Two engravings. 

NEEDLE-CASE. Three engravings. 

CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHUIFF. 

RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. Three eng’s. 


and Contents. 


Drawing Lessons (I/lustrated), 56 
Zillah’s Promise, by Louise C. Dorr, 57 
Remembering, by Florance Furleigh, 66 
Last Hours of Miss Bremer, 67 
Make them Happy, 67 
Novelties for July (Illustrated), 68 
Knitted Child’s Jacket (Illustrated), 72 
Necklaces (J heck) 73 
Needle-case (IUustrated 7 
Corner for a Handkerehict (IlNustrated), 7 
Receipts, 75 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Our National Holiday, 78 
Song of the Plower Augels, 78 
The Importance of Words, 79 
Children’s Hospital, 79 
Medical Missionary Women, 80 
Notes and Notices, fo 
Hints about Health, 80 
Literary Notices, 81 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, §3 
Residence in the Italian Style (Illustrated), 20 
Fashions, 92 














The Great American Tea Company. 
Eistablished, 1861. 
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THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


HE proprietors of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 

became fully convinced, several years ago, that the con- 
sumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too 
large profits on these articles of everyday consumption, and 
therefore organized THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM- 
PANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these enormous 
drains upon the Consumers, and te supply them with these 
necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


1st. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 


3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 


5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 


6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 


7th The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
@ profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN “8T. 


When you have added to these lent profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the 
club is complete sead it to us by mail, and we will put each 
party's goods in separats packuges, and mark the name 
upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in 
their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the club can divids equitably among themselves. 

The funds tv pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or 7 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de 
sired, send the goods by Express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery."’ 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 


Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
ames sell them in New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


*YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 





i\CLUB ORDER. 


Ontvet, Micniaay, Jan. 29, 1867. 
To Tae Great AMERICAN TreA CoMPARY. 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Messrs: The goods which I ordered for Olivet Tea Club, 
No. 1, were received in due time, aud have given good satis- 
faction. Really the exhilerating power seems to be conta- 
gious, for most of the fair matrons in our neighborhood are 
inquiring when I send again. Inclosed I send 0. T.C., 
No. 2. I shall probably send again in a few days. Mrs. 
Ingersoll, who was principal mover in club No. 1, sends 
her respects for the complimentary package, and says she 
drinks her Tea with more relish than she Has for many 
years before. Very truly yours, 

E. lL. INGERSOLL. 












6 Ib Japan ---+-++++++- Henry Shallier ---at $1 00.-$6 00 
5 do Japan ---+++-+++-- Leonard Andrews at 1 25-- 6 25 
2 do 1 Japanand 1 Imp. Mrs. Keys -- at 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do Imperial------.--- L. B. Butler ------ at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 fo Imperial -----+---- Simon Cole ------- at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do 1Imp.and 1 Japan Nathan Brooks---at 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do Imperial----------Jobn M. Bradnor at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do Japan «+--+ +: «+++ Eliza Bordwell ---at 1 25-- 1% 
1 do Imperial J. Barns ------+-- at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do Imperial. -- --Wm. de Mott ----- at 125-2 50 
1 do Imperial. - - --M. H. Avery------ at 1 25-- 1 2% 
8 do Iinperial--- --H. Herrick ------ at 1 25-- 3 75 
1 do Imperial W. Gilbert-------- at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do imperial------+-+-- J. Sloan --at 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do Imperial --------- Bu-t Hankins -at 1 25.- 1 25° 
1 do Imperial --.-+---- M. Whitney ------ at 125--1% 
1 do Japan = .--------- M. Whitney ------ at 125-1 25 
1 do Oolong, Black, best A.C Frost ------ at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do Imperial. +------- J. Baird --+--++-- at 1 25-- 2450 
ldo Japan --+-+++-++- C. Dean «-+«--+«+: at 1 25-- 1 2 
2 do Imperial. --+------ A. T. Savage ----- at 1 25-- 2 50 
2do Imperial. ---.----- M. Moore --++++++- at 125 - 2 50 
2 do Imperial ---+----- L. R Hamlin---- at 1 25-- 250 
1 do Imperial --+-+---- W. P. Esler ------ at 125-- 1 2 
1 do Imperial. ------+++ F. Reed -++++---- at 1 25-- 125 
1 do Imperial ---+------E A. Hall seat 1 25-- 1 25 
ldo Japan Otvceseos D. P Reed ---+-- at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do Japan -+++-+++++++ J. W. Haynes ----at 1 25-- 1 25 

Total,- +++ eeeseeecereees Ov eccveseesecss $57 00 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of men are engaged, by cLussine together, 
they can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
‘ one-third by sending directly to the 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street. ” 


hea ®. re ~ ** No. 


Us 


5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 




















Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 


THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 


IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying adjacent to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down through the 
ceatre of the State to Cairo, with a branch from Chicago to Centralia. These lands ate located along the whole 706 
miles, and in no instance at a greater distance flan fifteen milés from the track. 

The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands are located, is shown by 
the following census returns: In 1890 their population was 351,887; in 1860, 43,914, and in 1865, 1,127,087. About ten 
years since the first sales of these lands were made, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have becn sold to more than 25,000 
actual settlers. The sales daring the past season Kave been ter than at any former period, and the lands now offered 
are equal in every respect to those already disposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 
miles south of Chicago, in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black loam, and 
producing such abundant crops that, while omly one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 
prodacts annually exported exceed those of any other State. 


Coru, Whext, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 
an * a td P Coal, of an excellent quality, underlics three-fifths of the 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports | state, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
these crops in Mlineis, for the past season, to have becn, in | ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
corn, 177,095,852 bushels; wheat, 25,264,745 bushels; oats, | o¢ transportation. 

24,085,197 bushels; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels; hay, 2,600,- Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
07 tons, commanication with the pine districts of ¢ the Hovth, and its 
tock Raising. market is the cheapest an t stoc n the country. 

as : From the forests of Southern Illinois, and those that border 

It is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- | #ll the etreams in the State, considerable oak and common 
tened on the prairies of Lilinois. The cattle trade is im- | ‘W™mber ls supp 
mense, Large hey ny. — been og Bgl branch of Inducements to Settlers. 
industry, and the field is still open with the best prospects The Company's Jands are adapted to the varied produe- 
of like results. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the | tions of the tedavevete zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
densely settled portions of older States, are selling their yield with less labor and in’much greater abundance all the 
more valuable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer crops common to New England and the Middle States, 
soil and cheaper price, where the range for feeding is exten- Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 


Coal and Lumber. 








| sive, hay can be had for the gathcring, an] artesian water work of many hands. Grain is shipped in bulk from all 


| obtained at little expense. (Sbeep thrive well in all parts 
| quire folder bnta short time during the year. The ho 





of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- ned Sais tet dickasen ton wat ane aware. pte Ben 

: | the transit to Chicago is quick, cheap, and direct, The cli- 
trade is well knuwn to be very extensive, and horses an | mate is genial and healthy, and churches ard schoole (the 
mules are raised for the Southern markets with great | jatter supported by a public fund) zbound aleng the whole 
profit.) line. To the Eastern well-to-do farmer the charce is here 
‘ Fruit Growing. offered to better himeelf, and to the person of limited means 


to secure for himself and family a home of theirown. The 
State has a population of over two millions, and bas soil and 
Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, | resources for the profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 
and the cultivated varieties grow with uncommon thrift. | more, 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- How to Reach These T.and*. 


ness has assumed so much importance that the Company y Fast 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to accommodate the out Went oy ome oF rol ro ay crosshon’ the Piidats Cen- 
trade. The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower | tral at Odin. Sandoval Mattoon Pana. Tolono, Decatur. 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the seasor, and the | Gilman, El Paso. Mendota, or Dixon. All station agente are 
markets of C'icago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole | rovidea witb plate ebowth the lands for sale in their vicin- 
Northwest are supplied from this region, ty. The main office of the Department is at Chicago, and 
Tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, and castor-beans, are be- | fom thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 
coming extensive and profitable productions. over the Iliinois Central Railroad to his farm. 
PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $12 per acre, in lots of 40 acres and upwards, oom purchasers (with some 


tracts at higher figures). They are sold on credit or for cash, and rated according to quality nearness to stations. A 
deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 


EXAMPLE. 





Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit; the principal, one quarter cash down; balance,.one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 
Interest, Prinetpal. Interest, . Principal. 
Cash payment, $14 40 $8) fo | Payment in two years, $4 80 $80 
Payment in one year, 9 60 80 00 | Payment in three years, 80 00 
The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the 
exact location of the lands, will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


> 7“ . 
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